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Foreword 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages was established on July 
17, 1969 to help evolve and implement the language policy of the Government 
of India and coordinate the development of the Indian languages so that they 
could grow rapidly in richness and become effective means of communicating 
modern knowledge. The Institute serves as nucleus to bring together all the 
research and literary output of the various linguistic streams to a common 
head thereby demonstrating the underlying oneness of our country. The 
research activities of the Institute are for the use and development of Indian 
languages in education, administration and mass communication. After 
independence some of the Indian languages are given the status of official 
languages in respective States which enable them to develop and use in 
education, administration, mass communication, judiciary, legislation, science 
and technology etc. 

In order to provide a comprehensive account of the development of 
these Indian languages, the Central Institute of Indian Languages conducted 
a seminar on ’ Goals and Strategies of Development of Indian Languages". 
The present volume is the revised version of the papers presented in the 
above seminar by the scholars specialised in the area of language planning 
and State officials who are directly involved in the implementation of official 
language policies and its developmental projects. We hope that this volume 
will be a valuable reference to provide adequate information of different 
stages of development and strategies by different States for the development 
of these languages. 


(N. RAMASWAMI) 


Director I/c. 
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The Central Institute of Indian Languages held ■ seminar on Goals 
and Strategies of Development of Indian. Longa, ges with a view to 
provide a critical and comprehensive account of one of the most crucial 
areas of Language Planning in India. 

The Official Language Policy of the Union as wet as of the States and 
Union Territories emphasize that the Indian langusf, s should be used in 
the public domains and hence should attain the ce ability in. terms ox 
technical and scientific terminologies, registers, styles and 
standardisation of variations. In order to achieve tbr e capabilities there 
have been considerable efforts on the part of Union • s well as the State- 
Governments. Every State has created infrastru cture in terms of 
institutions for preparation of technical and se? ntific terminology, 
textbooks, manuals and translations. However, even after four decades of 
planning and developmental work, achievement is nor upto expected level. 

The low achievement of goals set by Official Language Policy makers 
could be attributed to various factors. Some of them could be the 
following. 

‘ The planning for development of one language has been done m 
isolation of other languages which may not be suitable for a multilingual 
situation. For example, as suggested by the Planning Commission, 
development of Hindi is to be achieved by assimilating the forms, styles 
and expressions from other Indian languages. However, in actual practice 
this aspect has been neglected. Also, while planning for the development 
of regional ■ languages of the States, aspects of development of minority 
languages of the States as well as enrichment of the State Official 
Language by assimii&ting forms of the minority languages and dialects 
has been ignored. 

Secondly, the planning for development of languages is done in 
isolation of economic, social and technological development. For example, 
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economic development in terms of various policies like liberalization, 
demands knowledge f English while State policies emphasise the use of 
Indian languages for \ be greater social mobility across States is not taken 
care of in the planning for development of Indian languages. 

Thirdly, the'plann.ng for tne development of languages is done in 
isolation of domains of language use. There is lack of coordination 
between the domains like education, administration and judiciary. For 
example, education system which produces administrators lacks a course 
on administrative language or a judge who undergoes legal training in 
English lacks training in the use of technical terminologies in Indian 
languages and to deliver judgement in Indian languages. 

Fourthly, the planning for the development of language is done in 
isolation of users which has resulted in the mismatch between the 
products and their users. This mismatch is reflected in both use of 
materials and the training programmes. The materials are not transferred 
into active use and the training programmes for learning languages and 
using it in administration ended up in officials knowing language but not 
using it in their actual work. 

In view of slow and skewed development of Indian languages, it 
becomes essential to redefine the concept of development of language and 
review the strategies adopted by planners for the development of Indian 
languages. Therefore, the seminar was organised which focused on the 
following themes: 

1) Concept of development of language. 

2) Review of development of Indian languages. 

3) Strategies for development of Indian languages. 

4) Creation of terminologies and other reference materials. 

5) Implementation of Official Language Policy of the States. 

The first theme, ‘The Concept of Development of Language’ has been 
discussed in four articles where the emphasis has been on the 
development of language in multilingual context. Annamalai looks at 
development as change in direction from one kind of development to 
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another rather than change from a stage of under development to a stage 
of development. He also describes models and methods to be followed 
which would help to meet the challenges faced by Indian languages to 
reflect the aspirations of common people and take over the role played by 
the colonial language. Halemane elaborates the issue of the role played by 
Indian languages as the voice of common people and states that the real 
success of the people’s participation is ensured only when the language 
form accounts for people’s diction and terminology. Pat banayak argues in 
favour of a cyclical and flexible approach for development of languages of 
the developing world as opposed to the linear and bina ry approach of the 
West, which will help for the survival of the world with diversity of 
languages, ethnicities and values. Dahake supports the cyclical nature of 
development and views development as both the act of developing and the 
resultant state of development. He further emphasizes that the 
co-existence of distinct languages and both oral and written traditions 
should be part of planning for development of Indian languages. 

There are eight articles which review the developmental activities of 
specific Indian languages. Mallikaijun attempts to del lie the meaning of 
Kannada development; classLi.es it into functional > id hon-functional 
development and proposes parameters both qualitative and quantitative 
to map development of Kannada. Siddiqi gives a c tailed account of 
different stages of development of Urdu such as, Urdu as Official 
Language before 1947, its recession after 1947 a-, its status as a 
language without a State after the linguistic reorganization of India from 
1956. He points out factors responsible for development of Urdu both with 
governmental patronage and without it. He discusses the liberal policies 
of States of Bihar, West Bengal, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh with regard to Urdu which should accelerate the 
development of Urdu. Nayar gives an overview of the attempts made for 
the development of Malayalam and achievements made He also suggests 
some progr amm es to be undertaken for the development of Malayalam. 
.Koul reviews efforts made for the development of Kashmiri by 
governmental, semi-governmental, autonomous and voluntary 
organisations. Kashmiri is not used in the public domains of 
administration, education and mass media, as there is no clear policy of 
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the government about the role of Kashmiri, the problems in development 
of Kashmiri will continue. He emphasizes that no language can be 
developed in isolation of its use in different domains. Suman reviews the 
overall development of Punjabi with details of the roles played by different 
voluntary, governmental and semi-governmental bodies in the 
developmental activities. There are two articles dealing with Konkani. 
Patnekar focuses on development of Konkani as Official Language of Goa 
and highlights the role of Central Institute of Indian Languages in the 
development of Konkani as the Official Language of Goa. Kelekar in his 
autobiographical article, gives a historical account of the struggle for the 
recognition of Konkani and of the development of Konkani from an 
activists point of view. He further discusses the vital threat posed by 
English not only for the survival of Konkani but also for other Indian 
languages as well. While Bayer views English as a part of the Indian 
heritage and argues that the adversary relation of English vis-a-vis Indian 
languages needs to be rectified by redefining the role and function of 
English in India. She also points out that only if English becomes 
complementary to theqther Indian languages the growth of English in 

India as well as other Indian languages will be ensured. 

£ 

Four articles explain the strategies adopted for the development of 
Indian languages. Shastri reviews the strategies followed for 
implementation of Official Language of the State of Rajasthan -'Hindi and 
explains some of the constraints with suggestion to overcome them. He 
also argues in favour of common terminology and script as a necessary 
strategy to promote integrated development of Hindi. Narayanan explains 
briefly the different aspects of development of Malayalam as the Official 
Language. He highlights the reasons for slow pace of development in 
terms of technical and psychological parameters. He also suggests some 
remedies to the problems. Trivedi after a brief historical sketch of change 
over from English to Gujarati as the Official Language of Gujarat lists the 
reasons for the reluctance of the people for accepting Gujarati and 
presents various strategies adopted by the Government of Gujarat to 
overcome this resentment. Gnanasundaram explains the situation in 
tribal areas where both the tribal and the Official Language of the State 
or Union Territory are used either simultaneously or in sequence as the 
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medium of instruction in schools. This context sometimes may lead to a 
clash of indigenous and new writing systems. He discusses in details the 
strategies for the development of tribal languages in general and problems 
related to the development of writing systems in particular under such 

situations. 

Creation of technical terminologies and other reference materials is 
the theme of five articles. The different aspects of creation of technical 
terminologies and other reference materials such as the problems faced 
and solutions arrived by different states while preparing reference 
materials and technical terminologies, the need for standardization, and 
the use of modern technology are covered in these papers. Patil traces the 
history of development of Marathi in terms of technical terminology from 
the pre-Shivaji period. He also discusses the problems faced while 
creating the technical terminologies in Marathi and the criteria followed 
to overcome those problems. Kulkarni after giving; a brief account of the 
progress made by the Directorate of Kannada and Culture in the 
preparation of technical terminologies and other reference materials, 
points out the problems in having a pan-Indian glossary and gives an 
account of steps taken by the Government of Karnataka in simplifying 
glossaries to make them more user friendly. Presenting the status report 
of the preparation of terminology ini Telugu by Telugu Academy, Rao 
describes the methodology and identifies the problems faced in the 
preparation of terminology. Based on several years of experience he puts 
forth a proposal for solving some of the problems stagewise. Singh 
discusses terminological activities within the framework of viewing 
language standardization as a modernisation process. He gives an 
appraisal of the conflict between natural creations and official 
standardization of terminologies in Indian languages and suggests that 
even while allowing the terms to grow in the natural process of. 
development, there has to be conscious efforts to promote use of these 
terms by the practitioners in developing countries. Jyostna introduces the 
use of computer^for creating lexicons and presents ’a method to organise 
multilingual lexicon. She also generalises the features of natural 
languages for computerisation. 

The last four articles deal with the theme of implementation of the 
Official Language Policy of the States. This section gives an overview of 
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language planning theory and its manifestation through implementation 
of specific language policies. Dua discusses potentials and limi ts of 
Language Planning in India and shows by a symptomatic analysis- that 
the failure of Language Planning in India is due to inbuilt contradictions, 
conflicts and constraints in Language Planning. He further suggests 
certain futuristic strategic measures and argues that though they appear 
to be idealistic, if they are not implemented Indian languages will be 
further marginalized. Midatala Rani gives a comprehensive account of the 
Official Language Policy in Karnataka from its inception, and its 
implementation during the regimes of different Chief Ministers in 
Karnataka. T. Periyandavan discusses some constraints for the 
implementation of language policy with particular reference to Tamilnadu 
situation. He also suggests some remedies to overcome the constraints 
which he expects will ensure effective implementation of Tamil as Official 
Language in Tamilnadu. Jayaram and Rajyashree present a comparative 
statement of the process of implementation of the Official Language 
Policies of twelve States in India and attempt to locate lacunae which led 
to skewed development of the; Official Languages and short falls in the 
implementation of the Official Language Policies in the States. They 
further give some suggestions for both development of Official Languages 
and effective implementation of the Official Language Policies of the 
States. 

The articles presented in this volume bring out overall salient 
features which need further research and attention of language p lann ers 
in India in order to concretise the direction for effective implementation of 
the policies for development of Indian languages. Some of the features are 
as follows: 

1) * Role of Government in language development and need to redefine it. 

2) Role of script for development of tribal and minor languages. 

3) Need for defining goals for development of different languages. 

4 ) Need for ensuring additive bilingualism in language planning in multilingual 

5) Need for redefining role and function of English in India. 

6) Role of political will in the development of language and implementation of 
the language policies. 
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7) Role of language in ensuring economic reservation and its repercussions on 
development of language. 

8) Need to identify the parameters for evaluating language development. 

A flow chart was developed (See, Appendix) to indicate the Schema 
for Official Language Policy and Implementation in terms of 

(i) different bodies involved in the implementation such as legislature, executive 
wing of the government, different agencies and population; 

(ii) the nature of their involvement such as policy makers, programmes of action, 
agents of implementation and acceptance and feedback; and 

(iii) the means and measures taken by each body for implementation such as 
enactment of bills, formulations of schemes and issuance of government 
orders, notifications, etc., creation of tools for implementation, training, 
research and evaluation. 

This volume concludes with the epilogue by E. Annamalai, who 
presents an overview of Language Development in India from colonial 
period till date. He highlights the crucial changes which have taken place 
in the process of language development with governmental planning. He 
opines that the goals for language development could be achieved only 
when programme of language development becomes a societal programme 
and ceases to be a mere governmental and political programme. 

B.D. Jayaram 
K.S. Rajyashree 














1. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT : THE INDIAN 
EXPERIENCE 


Abstract 

The development of the major Indian languages is not the 
change from a stage of under development. Rather it is the 
change in direction of development from being a vehicle of 
creative literature alone to be vechicle of creative science, 
higher education, administration and professional practice 
of law, medicine, accountancy etc. It is to take up the roles 
played by the colonial language and also to remain the 
voice of the common people. It is to maintain the fabric of 
multilingualism without developing one or some languages 
at the cost of others. 

The challenge of language development exercise in India 
lies in the resolution of the above appaent contradictory 
tasks. This paper will describe models and methods 
followed for the development of Indian languages and 
discuss how they will help to meet the challenge. 


Language develops naturally as the society develops to meet with the 
needs of the changing society. The societal changes are in the direction of 
emergence of new technology, new social order, new social institutions and 
new social values reflecting the new reality. The pace of natural language 
development is slower than social development. Hence human 
intervention in language development becomes necessary. The human 
intervention may be through individual action by influential users of 
language like writers, social reformers and political leaders, through mass 
action in the form of language movements and through institutional 
action, by government and language academies or universities. Language 
development through institutional action is called planned language 
development and this paper is concerned about this type of language 
development. 
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Development is not necessarily a unidirectional process moving from 
undevelopment through underdevelopment to development. It may be 
change of direction of development or revival of earlier development. In 
India we have both these kinds of development. There are languages of 
technologically primitive tribes, whose development belongs to the first 
kind. Efforts at making a classical language like Sanskrit a vehicle to 
serve the modem needs especially in the public domains belong to the 
third kind. The development of modern Indian languages is of the second 
kind. Most of them have developed for centuries as vehicles of creative 
literature and to some extent for codification of grammar and philosophy. 
The contemporary demand on them is to become a vehicle of modern 
science and technology, law, commerce, education and government. Their 
development is partially of the third kind also as atleast some languages 
like Tamil were languages of education, administration and co mm erce 
and the present developmental efforts are in a way to restore their old 
status. 

This aspect of Indian languages introduce new elements into the 
planning of their development. One is about the agent of development. 
Since literatures and scholars of literature were the main actors in 
language development, the present dajr'pfanners consider them alone to 
play a primary role in planning. Advisers to the government and members 
of governmental bodies for language development are from the field of 
literature. The other is the emphasis on aesthetic and grammatical 
aspects including language purism in the development of new technical 
vocabulary and registers rather than on communicative and functional 
aspects. The third is distance from the common man as men of high brow 
literature have their influence on codification for modern needs and the 
virtue of simplicity in language is underrecognized. This attitude is 
supported byl subject specialists also like the professionals of law, 
administration and science making the language less comprehensible. 
This helps them remain brokers between the content of the language and 
its consumers. 

Development of creative literature is only one aspect of language 
development. But for many departments of language development in the 
States in India it is the primary programme and this distorts language 
development. One of the important concerns of language development is 
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providing access to a wide range of information and knowledge and 
creation of non-literary content in the language is very crucial to provide 
this. This access should be facilitated by the generation of many reference 
materials like encyclopaedias, dictionaries, bibliographies, abstracts of 
publications, annual reviews of progress in specific fields of knowledge. 

Restoration of the earlier status of the language carries with it also 
the burden of the past. The developmental exercise becomes backward 
looking rather than forward looking and slows down the speed' of 
movement into the future. The emphasis on continuity with the past adds 
weight to this kind of framework for development. The norms of language, 
whether grammatical, lexical or stylistic, are determined or heavily 
influenced by the past making the emergence of new difficult. The result 
is that the most crucial ingredient for language development viz., 
flexibility is undermined. 

The positive contribution of the past development of the language is 
that it becomes a resource to draw materials particularly lexical as well as 
inspiration for developing the language now. An ex ample of it is that some 
of the new vocabulary of administration in Tamil are drawn from 
inscriptions which have recorded the royal proclamation and decisions of 
the past. 

Another characteristic of language development in India iS its 
multilingualism. This requires development to be of many languages and 
not just one language. This has some implications to the concept of 
development and the strategies. There must be coordination of 
development between various languages to ensure mutual enrichment 
and sharing of experience. There may be certain policies and strategies 
which could be common to all. Since the Indian languages have different 
characteristics of natural development - some are tribal, some are minor, 
some have very long literary development, some have greater impact of 
English etc. - and function in different historical, sociocultural and 
political environments, there cannot be identitcal goals and strategies for 
all of them. The goals for a tribal language, for example, in a tribal State 
like Mizoram, where it is the official language and. for a tribal language in 
a State where another language is dominant like, for example, Saora in 
Orissa are different; so are the strategies. This is true of some non-tribal 
languages also like Kashmiri, Ladakhi, Dogri in Jammu & Kashmir or 
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Kodagu, Tulu in Karnataka, There are languages like Sindhi which are 
distributed over many States without being dominant is a State and they 
also require different goals and strategies. Nevertheless, the philosophy 
underlying development should be common to all. One such basic 
philosophical principle is development for all. 

There are some instances in India where there is conscious 
coordination and shared policy. One is creation of technical terms. The 
Commission for Scientific and Technical Terminology coordinates the 
work in the scheduled languages - not others - in this area and tries to 
promote a common policy as to the source for drawing inputs for the 
creation of technical terminology, to the process whether it is translation, 
compounding, derivation etc. and to similarity of form and comprehension 
of meaning of technical terms across languages. The special 
characterisation of some languages mentioned above may make 
exceptions to the common policy as the case of Tamil, which insists on 
drawing only from the Tamil source. A transnational language like Tamil 
has conflicting pulls of pluricentric • norms that are formulated in India 
and Sri Lanka, where similarity and comprehension of technical terms in 
Tamil are preferred to be with the terms in Sinhalese. There is perhaps a 
common policy to have Persian as the source in the case of Urdu in India 
and Pakistan. There may be a conflict for Bengali in India and 
Bangladesh and may not be for Nepali in India and Nepal for historical 
and political reasons. 

Coordination becomes essential in the case of a language like Hindi 
spread over more than one State within India. In the case of Hindi, there 
are centres of planning in the Union and in the States and coordination is 
essential between them. also. Information available about coordination 
with regard to development of Hindi is minimal. Sharing of resource like 
textbooks, translations etc. is a crucial aspect of coordination besides 
policy and strategies. Coordinated development between different 
languages in different States is almost non-existent, The survey research 
of the Central Institute of Indian Languages on the policy and 
implementation of official language in different states and of medium of 
education and the present seminar are the first steps in this direction. 

There is a related question of agent for development for the minority 
languages which are dominant in one State but a minority in other States. 
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The goals and methods of development for the State where a language is 
dominant and the States where it is not are bound to be different. 
Coordination between these States is essential so that their efforts 
complement each other and there is a distinction between the works done 
by them. The general pattern is that the codification work - like technical 
terms, reference materials, translations from English etc. is done by the 
State where the language is dominant and the needs of the States where 
it is not dominant are met by these States like production of textbooks 
according to their curriculum, translations from and bilingual dictionaries 
with the State dominant language, use at certain levels and domains etc. 
Nevertheless there has been a trend for the minority languages to look 
forward the State where they are dominant for resource provision and 
political support and this will bring in new elements in their development 
strategies, which may have political implications. 

Language development in a multilingual country has a very 
important dimension to policy besides the issue of strategy of coordination 
described above. There are language policies in other multilingual 
countries which aim at giving dominance to one language and eliminating 
other languages or relegating them to the home domain. In India, the 
policy in language planning is promotion of multilingualism and not 
monolingualism. In spite of this explicit policy, the implementation of 
policy to achieve the goals set for the dominant language in States (or m 
the Union) may be detrimental to the development of the minor and 
minority languages in the State. Social scientists have shown that in 
economic planning development of one region or State has resulted in un 
or underdevelopment of another. Some of them argue that it is even a 
deliberate, though hidden, policy of the dominant State. This makes it 
necessary that in a multilingual country it should be inbuilt in the policy 
and development strategies that the development of one language is not at 
the expense of others. In other words, the development of the dominant 
language in a State cannot take place in isolation of and without reference 
to other languages there. It means that, in policy and in strategies, 
language development must be necessarily integrated development of 
languages in a State. This is an aspect which has not been paid due 
attention to by the States and the political consequence of it can be seen 
clearly in a State like Assam. 

Another characteristic of Indian language development is the 
common colonial heritage. A goal of the development of Indian languages 
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is to replace English gradually in all domains and to play its role. The 
Indian languages also have English as their model to provide terms, styles 
and discourse forms and also to provide the content through translation. 
The use of technolbgy for communication and information storage and 
dissemination is transfer of its use in English. Developing an Indian 
language is also commonly perceived as becoming like English. The 
greatest danger in this approach for development is that the model pushes 
out the product that is, it is thought that the model itself will serve the 
purpose and there is no need to make a new product after it. This is 
happening in India and it is supported by the fact that the model itself is 
developing fast particularly in science and technology and so catching up 
becomes a perpetual task. 

The other serious problem is acquiring a negative feature of the 
colonial language to remove which the Indian languages are developed. It 
is inaccessability to the common man through incomprehension and 
through power. The basic goal of using an Indian language in the 
government, is to reduce the distance between home and office in terms of 
familiarity as well as competence. The developed Indian languages is far 
removed from the home language and is almost alien to the common man. 
It also exercises its newly acquired power to distance the common man 
from it. This does not help to promote transparent and sympathetic 
administration, for which the development of Indian languages is the 
instrument. 

This is the expected result of planning development, from above 
without people participating or contributing to the process of developing a 
language. The process of creating technical terms is a case in point; the 
official register of the administrative languages is another instance. 

The development of language is not an end in itself. A language is not 
developed for its own sake. It is developed to serve some other purpose. 
But the larger purpose is often lost sight of. This is reflected in the 
evaluation of development, which is narrow concentrating on quantitative 
aspects and not qualitative aspects, and on the means and not on the end. 
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2 . ADULT LITERACY AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Abstract 

One of the main objectives of adult literacy is to bring the 
common man closer, to developmental activities of the 
Government. The main thrust is to see an adult neo-literate 
organise and participate in the developmental programme 
without depending on others. But the question is, is it 
possible for an adult neo- literate to comprehend the 
standard administrative language? Through the newly 
acquired skills of three R’s he will be opened to an alien 
world of new terminology and language structure. The 
planners seem to fail to see the compatibility that exists 
between the experience and the expression of the people. 
The expectation of literacy programme is to elevate the 
neo-literate to the demands and compatibility of the few 
elites and not to readjusting of the standardised norms to 
the requirement and demands of the common man. 

The real success of the people’s participation is ensured 
only when the language standardisation and language 
development accounts to people's diction and terminology. 


Literacy is a fundamental skill, an essential element of change, a 
pre-requisite for democracy, part of the great divi.de between developed 
and non-developed societies. It is a means to gain control over the print. 
Literacy is a challenge and problem for those who celebrate the distinct 
values of oral traditions. 

Often literacy is defined as a verbal skill involving the ability to 
control the visual (graphic) medium of language; for achieving certain 
supplementary communicative need. This argument has certain 
presuppositions. First, the primacy of speech. The oral medium is first 
acquired in the life cycle of an individual or speech community. Second the 
individual or speech community shows mastering over literacy skills. 
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Third spoken language use in a spontaneous and automatic way, while 
language use in all other media is a learned activity (Srivastava : 1993). 

The above observation provides premises for the further argument in 
this paper. The language development in this country is often seen with 
developing languages in the area of administration, education, science and 
technology. This mainly prescribe to the needs of elites of the society. A 
country where more than 50% of the population is still falls under the 
illiterate category the question is whether this kind of policy is people 
oriented or elite oriented? It often gives the way to think that language is 
also made an element to share its contribution to maintain the divisive 
line between literates and illiterates. The adult illiterates who live in the 
rural society often fmd it difficult to interact with their literate, urban 
counterparts and at the same time urban elites fail to reach the rural 
illiterates with their messages. 

The concept of adult literacy is now changed from mere 
alphabetization to functional literacy. Functional literacy according to the 
National Literacy Mission (NLM) implies- 

1. Achieving self-reliance in literacy and numeracy. 

2. Becoming aware of the causes of deprivation and moving towards 
amelioration of oppressive conditions through organization and participation 
in the process of development. 

3. Acquisition of skills to improve the economic status and general well being. 

4. Imbibing the values of National Integration, conservation of environment, 

. women’s equality, observation of small family norms etc. 

Doesn’t it look very - ambitious? An illiterate in the process of 
becoming literate not only knows the skills of reading and writing but also 
gets an awareness about his own self, society and the nation. To realize 
these objectives, NLM has introduced the graded instructional materials 
namely, Improved Pace and Content of Learning (IPCL) texts. These texts 
have the core content and locally relevant content as corpus of its 
curriculum. 

Core Content Covers 

1. National Integration 

2. * Women’s equality 
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3. Population Education 

4. Conservation of Environment 

5. Development of scientific temper 

The locally relevant content will be identified through a process of 
context study, study of the target group, study of their developmental 
problems and the ways and means of solving them. 

From the above nature of curriculum it is evident that an equal 
weightage is given for functionality, awareness, National Values and 
locally relevant content in the adult literacy primers. To achieve the 
optimal success in the programme, NLM has gone one step further and 
allowed to prepare the text books at district level giving importance to 
local dialects and presentational style. As a result multiple number of text 
books accounting for local dialects and regional importance have been 
produced. This is one of the major steps taken by NLM to recognise the 
importance of language in adult literacy programme. 

The decision at the higher level lead to lot of confusion at the lower 
level. Although many districts craved to have their own primers, primer 
constructors do not have clear idea and approach to use the local dialect in 
the primers. In the name of local primers many primers are constructed 
using the standard written dialect. Some primers here and there made a 
genuine effort to use the local dialects. Whereas in tribal languages efforts 
were made to prepare in their languages. This has lead to multiple 
problems for the planners at the stage of post-literacy and continuing 
education. While the learners are introduced to local dialects at the basic 
literary level, the NLM expects them to make a gradual shift at the post 
literacy level to acquire the standard regional dialect. The ultimate aim is 
to make the neoliterate to acquire the competence in functionality in the 
standard regional variety. 

This lead to face two major problems viz., 

1 ... Transformation of skills from local dialect to standard regional variety. 

2. Transformation of biliteracy in certain pockets, especially in tribal areas. 

Neo-literates are those, who became literates at a later stage in their 
life. The aspirations of these neoliterates are multidirectional. They may 
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use newly acquired skills for upgrading their inherent skills, self-reliance 
in gathering new information etc. But to their awe and dismay the model 
of language which are coming across is difficult to internalise. The 
developing countries including India view adult literacy as part of the 
developmental programme. Where as the European notion of adult 
literacy is mainly a theoretical model. While we accept the development at 
framework we adopt the picture of European Utopia in • our 
implementation of adult literacy programmes. Let me illustrate the 
situation better by taking the example from Kannada. 

Like any other Indian Language the development of Kannada is being 
pre-conditioned with modernization and standardization. The academics, 
mass media and the administrative areas are adopting the modernized 
form of the language for its daily use. The modernization aims at 
preparing the language for any new vistas and sensibilities. In the process 
English is providing necessary base for this linguistic change. 
Code-mixing and code- switching are the main linguistic processes seen in 
this development. 

Standardization is a normative sign, which tries to adopt uniformity 
in the expression. This is made possible largely with the Sanskrit 
language as the base. Mainly educational and administrative departments 
are adopting this attitude. Even mass media is tend to adopt this trend. 

From the neo-literates point of view both these models are hard to 
digest. Although the former has a slight edge over the latter, it is difficult 
to vouch any one of them as the right model. Let us first examine the case 
of Sanskrit based standardization model. Sanskrit was never the 
language of common people in this country. It was the language of 
religious persons, administrators and planners. It was kept away 
successfully from the general masses and never was. allowed a kind of 
participative ambience to exist. As a result people not only restrained 
from participating in developmental process but also deprived of becoming 
literates. This is what Jack Goody referred as ’restricted literacy'. The 
general mass adopted their own Prakrit varieties for their transaction. 
The same situation existed with the major languages who came under the 
influence of Sanskrit language. Kannada which has been under the magic 
influence of Sanskrit language since centuries doesn’t fare better. 
Sanskrit was the dominant language of writers, administrators and policy 
makers. It is still continues to be reeling under the same influence. As a 
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result a wide gap exists between the common people and administration 
in their communication channel. But for a brief period when Urdu rulers 
introduced modem education, where people have accepted some of the 
terminologies, Sanskrit could never enter as common peoples language. 
The only status Sanskrit enjoys is that it has the potentialities of 
providing, the Corpus to create technical terminology. This has attracted 
the planner but they failed to understand that Sanskrit has also created 
distance between people and development and never in the past became 
the language of the common people. 

The English base model at the superficial level seems to be accepted 
by the common level at large due to its technological inroads and 
advantages. The common terminologies are more acceptable in 
’apabhramsha’ form than their translated Sanskrit counter parts. People 
preferred to use ’Polisu’ than ’arakshaka’. Many such examples can be 
drawn. 

The level achieved by neoliterate after the 200 hours of basic literacy 
will be fragile in its nature. According to the NLM objective these 
achievements have to be consolidated at the post literacy level, where in 
most of the cases books are prepared in the standard regional variety. 
This has posed the major problem. 

At post literacy level; the field of discourse and the style of discourse 
vary significantly. The functionality, awareness, National Values expects 
the learner to be exposed to the modern Values and National Values. But, 
for a neoliterate these National Values seems to be more insignificant and 
far reaching propositions, as he is more concerned with his immediate 
socio- economic developments. However, there also he is agog with the 
language used by the circulars and development department idioms. As a 
result his learning interests or skill acquiring efforts are totally nullified. 
He will end up only with the satisfaction of reading signboards or 
newspaper headlines. He is also expected to know how to fill up the 
application forms for various beneficial programmes. But no neoliterate 
had ever filled up such an application form as the language used in such 
forms are ever intelligible to him. Surveys have shown that he is not 
interested in reading books on developmental programmes also. 

‘Literacy retards linguistics change’ said Halliday (1968). Thv 
linguists including Stubs and others refuted this. Time has proved that 
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literacy doesn’t retard the linguistic change, but it prunes the linguistic 
change to the requirements of elites. The elitist hegemony controls the 
language development. It has become a challenging factor for the 
language planners to make available the so pervasive language to each 
and every one in the society with its benefits. As far as the adult literacy 
is concerned the demand of the neoliterates language doesn’t seem to have 
changed from the Post-Independence era. Soon after the Independence, 
what was the requirement of illiterates seems to be remaining same even 
today. This could be best illustrated by taking the example of revenue 
land transaction. The document even now steadily retains the old style 
and diction. Irrespective of being literate or illiterate today everybody take 
the help of ’Karanika’ to draft the document and the Registrar’s office 
recognizes and accepts only that. This indicates that the system at grass 
root level is still obedient to the common people, not for elites. Even the 
orthographical system in these documents and the style vary significantly 
from the standard norm. Hence the modernized and standardized 
language structure of the present day is not in the perceptible realm of 
neo-literate. It is incomprehensible for him with ideals, structure and 
compatibility. Hence there is a need to adopt proper strategy to augment 
the gap that exist between the common man and the present language 
development planning. It is an aberration to expect the common man to 
raise to the level of present modernization and standardization process 
and to participate in the developmental activities. It is like expecting 
mountain to come to Mohammed instead of Mohammed going to 
mountain. 

Strategies Suggested 

There is a need to search and identify neo-literates language. This is 
possible through: 

Postulate an intermittent stage of standardization. This might be called as 
standardization stage-1. As we have already identified a stage of 
standardization, this has to be broken up further and posit stage-I and stage-II. 
While accepting the notion of standardization the acceptability of b,oth 
Sanskrit and English terminology which are easy to be used should be taken 
into account. Stage-I will make deliberate efforts to augment the gap existing 
between illiterate diction to literates diction. In the process of changing an 
illiterate into literate there is a stage of neo-literacy. The stage-I should 
account for this transit stage. 
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This could be achieved by 

1. Identify the local terminology for different descriptive (local technologies) 
used by the community. This may vary within the language community. This 
can be identified through a systematic survey. 

2. Make necessary changes in orthographic presentation, so that it is easily 
acceptable. The standardized language might demand lot of cluster formation, 
and use of infrequent letters which is difficult to understand by a neoliterate. 

3 The syntactic structure should be made as simple as possible. It may demand 
less embedded sentences, more descriptive explanation at this stage than 
codifying into terminologies. 

4 Standardization is the problem of academicians, technocrats, but not the 
common people. Common people need the modernization. Hence the 
language used in the realm of modernization may be given priority. 

Stage-II should develop the diction, style of the language used in 
m yisg media. At the same time the language used by the development 
departments should be brought down to the level of stage-II. 

Millions and millions of illiterates are becoming neo-literates through 
total literacy campaign. The prime responsibility is to produce relevant 
readable material for them. There is a challenge before linguists and 
andregogues to invent the linguistic possibilities of creating a neo-literate 
language, which in turn plays a dominant role in language development. 
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D.P. PATTANAYAK 


3 . DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE : A CYCLICAL AND 
FLEXIBLE PERSPECTIVE 


Abstract 

Development has many faces, Social, Economic, Rural, 
Urban, Physical, Mental, National, Regional, Local are 
some of the faces of development. The development theories 
of the West are linear. They assume that a cumulative 
development takes place over a period of time and each 
successive stage of development as well as each successive 
society is "Superior" to the other The developed societies 
being "Superior " to the other hove acquired the right of 
civilising and modernising the developing world. Language 
development, looked at from this perspective assumes that 
"One" language is better than "Many", "We" are better than 
"They", "Written" is superior to "Oral" and 
"Standardisation and Homogenisation" are better than 
"Autonomous and Flexible". 

As opposed to the linear and binary approach of the west, 
the cyclical and flexible view of the Development world 
provides a better alternative for the survival of a world 
diverse in many languages, ethnicities and cultures. 

Language Development in some sense can be compared with 
Economic Development. Inputs into different sectors of economy, 
management of economy to avoid wasteful expenditure and balance 
imports and exports, to ensure economic growth with social equity are 
some of the dimensions of economic development. To provide inputs fox- 
language use in Education, Administration and Mass Communication, to 
ensure co mm unication among speakers of different varieties of a language 
and among speakers of different languages, to ensure interaction of 
Science with Society with the view to develop appropriate technology are 
some of the dimensions of Language Development. To prepare 
Dictionaries, Thesaurus, Encyclopaedia, Glossaries of Technical Terms, to 
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promote translations, to promote creative literature and to develop 
appropriate media specific methods and materials are some of the 
techniques used for language development. 

Language is a component of culture as well as vehicle of culture. 
Human society cannot be conceived without language. Language unites as 
well as differentiates human groups. Therefore language planning must 
project language varieties and languages to be in complementary relation 
rather than in adversary relation. It is the non-recognition of variation 
that leads to language conflict and social discord. National disintegration 
or lack of social cohesion is more due to state imposed constraints on 
language use. 

Development has many faces. Economic Development, Social 
Development, Urban Development, Rural Development, Tribal 
Development. These mean different things to different people. So is 
Language Development. People from dominant monolingual countries 
view many languages as inconvenience and absurd. People from 
multilingual countries consider one language as absurd. The pressure on 
the developing countries is to do corpus planning. "In the developing 
countries, the problem relates mainly to improving teaching conditions, 
especially in basic education.In developed countries, more attention is 
paid to achievements and to ways of ensuring a higher level of knowledge 
for all" (Francoise Caillods, 1964). 

The prerequisite of language planning is a statement of policy by the 
Government. The first statement of policy and programs was written in 
1969. That policy statement had a line "The three-language-formula is a 
strategy, not a goal", which implied that the three-language-formula does 
not exhaust all possibilities nor does it impose an outer limit to learning.lt 
is a strategy to maintain multilingualism in the country. Since 1969 no 
report other than the NCERT Report on language and the report on the 
National book policy prepared by the NBT is to be seen. The NEP of 1986 
and its programme of action categorically admit that Government of India 
has no language policy. It referred back to the consensus reached in 1968. 
The Programme of Action of the New Education Policy 1986 says, "The 
decision about language policy and development of languages are taken at 
various levels - Central and State Governments, Universities, Board of 
Secondary/School Education etc. Consequently there is no uniformity on 
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the language policy followed in education" (PAO, pp.170). It further says, 
"The National Policy on Education, 1986 has reiterated in respect of 
languages the policy elaborated in the national policy on education 1968 
(Ibid.). Our regression to 1968 speaks for itself. 

The IIEP Conference Report says that "Improving the quality of 
education is one of the necessary conditions of development". In India, 
priority is accorded to building of schools. After decades of emphasis on 
enrolment now emphasis is given to retention. In all the cacophony of 
slogans teacher preparedness is drowned. Language as an important 
factor of lack of retention is under perceived. Under-education for the 
large majority and over-education for limited few is the outcome of the 
present system. Production of surplus of graduates and post-graduates 
beyond the economy’s absorption capacity results in the supply of cheap 
labour to the developed countries. The developed countries get Doctors, 
Engineers, Computer specialists at much less cost per unit. Under¬ 
education for the vast numbers results in poor quality labour. Moreover as 
over-educated people take the jobs of the under-educated, it results in 
under employment. Thus, we are caught in a catch 22 situation. 

For the last four decades more educationists" and intellectuals are 
operating under the assumption that as Indian languages are not 
developed, they cannot be used. The argument whether a language has to 
be developed to be used or used to be developed goes on adinfinitum. In 
the meantime English the super colonial language, goes on introducing 
into newer domains. Its intrusion is then cited as the reason for further 
support. Since 1953 the UNESCO came out in favour of primary education 
through the mother tongue. In 1994 there is proliferation of English 
medium primary schools. Following some strange logic Sciences .and 
Technologies are taught through the medium of English while humanities 
and social sciences are taught through r egional languages in the bilingual 
schools. If somebody cannot teach Physics ’in his/her mother tongue, it is 
not because he/she does not know his/her mother tongue, it is because 
he/she does not know Physics. Those who take shelter behind the absence 
of technical terminology, they blur the distinction between a concept and a 
technical term. They are not aware that Heat, Light;, Energy and Demand, 
Supply, Market are common terms in English, which have acquired 
technical meaning through use. 
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Literacy and Primary education are intimately connected. Literacy is 
language related activity. So is Primary education. To link the home 
language with languages spoken in the immediate surrounding, to link 
the spoken variety with the standard language used in school is one of the 
major tasks of literacy and primary education. And yet the prevailing 
confusion can be seen in the statement of the National Literacy Mission, 
"The neoliterate material should be written in the standard language of 
the state. However, material could also be developed in the most widely 
used dialects" (Directorate of Adult Education, 1990, pp.10). This 
prescription ignores the multiple dialects, sociolects, styles and registers 
of languages. Minority languages resulting from internal migrations and 
minor languages resulting from loss of power and their use restricted to 
certain domains are completely ignored. Languages of wider 
communication like Nagamese, Sadri, Desia, Naya and Govan and 
intermediate standards like Pahadi and Rajasthani are masked under the 
above prescription. It promotes internal colonisation and results in the 
assimilation of languages and cultures. 

The statement about Secondary Education in the Program of Action 
of the New Education Policy 1986 takes the cake. It is recommended that, 
"for the purpose of providing instruction in the mothertongue of the 
linguistic minorities at the Secondary stage of Education, the Modern 
Indian Languages in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution as well as 
English should be used as media" (PC)A, 1986, pp.161). It would thus be 
clear that there is a great reluctance in coming to grips with the 
multilingual multi-cultural reality in the country. There is no 
commitment and political will for using Modem Indian Languages as 
languages pf education, of regional administration and of mass 
communication. 

Barring few exceptions there is no department of Modern Indian 
'Languages in the Universities. Thanks to the expansion of linguistics and 
the application of new methods in the teaching of English, the literature 
departments overnight were redesignated as departments of language and 
literature. The same thing also happened in case of Linguistics. Barring 
about a dozen departments, where Linguistics started as a new discipline, 
there was a change of signboards and departments of Hindi Linguistics, 
Punjabi Linguistics, Kannada Linguistics flourished. 
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The Indian literature departments were text oriented. Their primary 
concern was antiquity and beauty of texts. However, this antiquity was 
sought to be established on the basis of textual evidence rather than on 
grammatical evidence. After Grierson’s monumental work a new trend 
had been set up by the Origin and Development of Bengali Language by 
S.K. Chatteiji. About a dozen Origins and Developments of specific 
languages were written following this model. The first break in 
methodological innovations came with a Controlled Historical 
Reconstruction of Oriya, Assamese, Bengali and Hindi by D.P.Pattanayak. 
Recognised as the first major linguistic break after Grierson, this 
introduced comparative reconstruction as a methodology in the study of 
Historical Indo-Aryan. Although, about half a dozen dissertations were 
prepared following this model, this has not been exploited to any great 
extent. 

The early evidences of all languages are recorded in palm leaf 
manuscripts, inscriptions, copper plate, etc. The study of this resource has 
suffered a set back as literature and language students do neither acquire 
the ability to read the old scripts nor do they have any acquaintance with 
histeriography. Research is considerably hampered as a result of this. 

We have been talking about the three language formula in the 
context of school education. In a multilingual country like India, studying 
one or more languages as necessary requirement for graduate and 
post-graduate courses has never been seriously considered. Sanskrit, 
which has provided major input for the development of Modern Indian 
Languages on the one hand and Indian Culture on the other has not been 
a subject of serious study at graduate or post-graduate stage. It is strange, 
but true that it is possible to take a degree in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Indian Epigraphy, Numismatics, Indian Archaeology, Indian 

Philosophy, Indian Political Science without any reference to Sanskrit. 

• 

There is ample scope for research about teaching the language* a* 
subjects using them as medium of education and writing text books. There 
is also ample scope of research in the theory and practice of translation 
from one language into another. In the early Seventies, a sum of ninety 
lakhs were allotted for setting up an Institute of Translation and 
Interpretation. Due to bureaucratic prejudice the funds were given to 
UGC which used it to junior level assistance to Senior Scholars. 
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The Government of India had given one crore of rupees for each of the 
major Modern Indian Languages in the seventies for promoting regional 
language books, particularly text books. For a variety of reasons the result 
was uneven. What is worse is that many of the books translated had 
already been obsolete. Secondly the language of translation was so 
contrived that they were far from the standard spoken language of 
regions. 

Although India is primarily an oral society, there is very little 
research about the nature and function of orality in the country. 
Consequently research on transition from.orality to literacy is conspicuous 
by its absence. In spite of our great achievements in the field of literacy 
we are greatly handicapped and disorientate because of lack of 
fundamental research. 

Communication is the sine qua non of development in modern 
societies. Ninety five per cent of communication is verbal communication 
and yet neither in the language and linguistics departments there is 
provision for research about communication nor in the communication 
departments and institutes is there provision for teaching and research of 
linguistics and languages. In the last fifty years of communication 
education in the country, we have made excellent progress in using 
sophisticated hardware, we are way back in developing software. 

The Official Language Commission has held that if there are thirty 
per cent or more of minority population in a State then that State should 
be recognised as bilingual. A seventy per cent or more of minority 
population in a district should qualify to make the minority language as 
Official Language in that district. If in a Municipal area and such smaller 
units, there are minorities constituting fifteen to twenty per cent of the 
population then such minority language should be used for administration 
and in law courts. Unfortunately, these recommendation of the 
Co mmi ssion has never been seriously implemented. This is one of the 
reasons why the self-determination movements in different parts of the 
country are raising their head. 

Language use and equality or inequality of status are intimately 
connected. If one language is recognized as the entrance to rank, status 
and wealth in society, then other languages are automatically 
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marginalised. If as Macaulay called vernacular languages poor and rude 
or some scholars termed tribal mother tongues as weaker languages then 
they stand debilitated and condemned. A multilingual and pluricultural 
society can survive only on the basis of the respect for the different. 
Diverse identities must be recognised in order that a pluricultural society 
can survive. It is not the recognition of identity but their non-recognition 
that results in national disintegration. 

This discussion would not be complete without reference to the use of 
English. English is spoken by between two and four percent of the 
population of India. However, among the total number of bilinguals in the 
country 99.24 per cent are second language speakers of English. 
Macaulay’s famous words in 1813 which demonstrate the Western 
perception of the induced change in the Indian identity were as follows: 
"No Bengalee who undergoes this education has any respect left for 
anything Hindu. If your aim is to produce a whole generation of young 
people who are not just ignorant of their identity and their heritage, but 
have in fact, a positive contempt for it, then they must not be taught 
Sanskrit, the language of the powerful heritage'and the unique Indian 
identity, and they must be taught English and through that the western 
‘values’ so that the Indian youth naturally respects the ‘modem’". 
Macaulay’s dream of creating clerks, distancing the English educated 
from their cultural heritage and creating a cadre of people who are British 
in manners and morals have by and large been fulfilled. The nominal 
function of the mothertongue in infancy, by naming objects, events and 
states, anchors the child to its culture. The substitution of English at this 
stage distorts perception and loosens the cultural moorings. It is forgotten 
that English as a contemporary language is a strength while as a 
substitute it is debilitation. The emphasis on English in education, 
administration and mass communication created a divide between the 
urban and the rural, the educated and the uneducated, and the elite and 
the masses. English education is the support system of the consumeristic 
mini-sector of the society. Through English the information rich grows 
richer and the large sector of Indian language using population is starved. 
It is the greatest single indicator of inequality in society. It stops the 
interaction of science with society and inhibits the creation of appropriate 
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technology. As the dominant language contesting the Indian languages in 
the legitimate spheres of their operation, it creates the greatest instability 
in social relations. It must however be remembered that English is an 
Indian language and is part of our cultural heritage. Therefore, the 
solution does not lie in discarding the language. Its role and functions 
must be defined. English must be banished from the Primary Education. 
In order to study it well, its education must begin after a child is located 
in its mothertongue. English must complement Indian languages and not 
be an obstacle in their growth. Many of the problems facing 
multiculturalism and plurilingualism can be solved if a balanced view of 
the use of English in Indian Society is taken. 

India has been a multilingual country from time immemorial. 
Multilingualism has been the greatest defense of democracy. It has been 
its greatest strength as well as its greatest weakness. Properly nurtured, 
it can foster the idea of the world as a family and be an alternative to a 
unitary intolerant and aggressive world view. 
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4 . CONCEPT OF DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE 


Abstract 

The concept of development of language is clubbed with its 
application as medium of education, administration and 
judiciary. The advancement of language and society is 
simultaneous. In this process the distinctiveness of each 
dialect and the richness of Indian oral tradition should be 
considered. The co-existence of several languages can be 
exploited to resolve the problem of communication. 

Production of original writings in Indian languages, 
translation of works in International languages to Indian 
languages, teachers orientation, overcoming of colonial 
attitude and the establishment of link-language as common 
medium of instruction in Indian Universities all accelerate 
the development of Indian language. 

Development means both the.act of developing and the 
resultant state. The resultant■ state can be a point oj 
departure for the act of developing. 


1. It is a surprising discovery to know that a language is not. 
considered as "developed" though its roots are traceable into the past 
stretching over centuries. It is a progenitor of a rich literature and 
significant texts in all branches of knowledge, it is spoken by a 
considerable multitude. Still we do not regard it as "developed" unless it is 
used in the echelons of power and commerce, educational quarters, 
industry, administration or law. For the development of a language, it is 
said, it should be officially recognized as the language of a state. A 
Government of Maharashtra publication puts this view as follows: Since 
Marathi was not recognized as the State Language it remained 
undeveloped in various domains (excepting literature) such as, education 
and administration, technology and science, commerce and industry, arts 
and crafts, etc. English was dominant in all these domains and it crushed 
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the development of Marathi. Recognition of Marathi as the language of 
the State, Rajbhasha, is a sort of charter of its development. 

So we can see that the concept of the development of a language is 
clubbed with its application for administrative purpose, as a medium of 
education, or when it functions in the judiciary. At this point I would like 
to mention that the Government of Maharashtra was seriously thinking of 
issuing a notification in 1965 to the effect that all judicial proceeding 
should be conducted in Marathi, but it has not materialised as yet. One 
can imagine what kind of law percolates to the lowest of the low when 
English literacy in our country is below five per cent. The promotion of a 
k-^oage is based on its capacity for the application for maximum 
purposes and its usage and standardization. 

2. How can an "undeveloped language" be raised to the status of a 
standard, "developed language"? This question is discussed by various 
linguists and scholars like Haugen, Ferguson and others. 

The four aspects of language development, according to Haugen are 
as follows: (a) selection of norm, (b) codification of form, (c) elaboration of 
function, (d) acceptance by the community. 

Ferguson sees three categories of language development: (1) 
Graphization, (2) Standardization, and (3) Modernization. Graphization 
means the adoption of a writing system and the establishment of spelling 
and other orthographic conventions, such as capitalization and 
punctuation. Standardization, according to Ferguson, "is the process of the 
variety of language becoming widely accepted throughout the speech 
community as a supra-dialectal norm - the "best” form of the 
language-rated above regional and social dialects". By modernization, 
Ferguson means, "the process of becoming the equal of other developed 
language as a medium of communication". Since perhaps Pune was the 
centre of political power of Maharashtra, Pune variety of Marathi got a 
special status in the history of Marathi language. 

3. A language can be modernized by adding new vocabulary to it, 
either by coinage or by borrowing from other languages. Coinage was 
much preferred to borrowing, in Maharashtra. But when as Fasold (1993) 
has put it loan words are already in regular use by speakers and writers, 
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however, an attempt to purge them will probably fail. The boundaries of 
developing and vibrant language will be constantly expanding through 
coinage and assimilation. 

For the development of Marathi as an Official Language of 
A dmin istration, the Government of Maharashtra formed the Directorate 
of Languages in 1960. A Language Advisory Committee was appointed for 
the coining of Marathi administrative terms. Kelkar (1986) sees three 
schools of thought: 

(1) Sankrit inclined, (2) Marathi inclined, and (3) English inclined. 
Each school, according to Kelkar raises multiple questions regarding the 
nature of Rajbhasha, the language of the State. Kalelkar (1982) comments 
that the Advisory Committee thought and worked as if it had been asked 
to create a new Marathi language. This kind of grafting of farfetched, 
contrived terminology is more likely to be rejected than accepted by any 
language. Kolte (1992) has explained that the Sanskritized words are 
accepted by the people, in a course of time. These words enrich the 
vocabulary of the language. Nemade (1983) refers to the development of 
different styles and forms of discourse. Sanskrit vocabulary, Nemade 
states, should be utilized for the purpose of terminology. Since Sanskrit is 
the mother language of Marathi a lot of Sanskrit vocabulary forms a part 
of the Marathi. 

4. There are several languages and dialects in India. Some of them do 
not posses individual scripts. In this multilingual country there exists a 
socio-cultural diversity. Each community has its own personality so also 
have the language and dialects. Dialects are mainly contemplated from 
the prospects of folk literature. The idiom of each community reflects its 
life in totality. No language limits itself to stories and songs, but also 
envelops daily activities, rites and rituals, medicine, philosophy ethics, 
nature, environment, agriculture and these are transmitted verbally from 
one generation to another. In the context of language planning, this oral 
tradition, characteristic of the subcontinent, should be kept in mind. In 
fact standard language is one dialect, standardized, stabilized, closer to, 
written. Dialects are oral and less respectable varieties of language but no 
less complex. 
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There is no such thing as undeveloped language. "The adibhashas", 
Devy (1994) says, "are well developed languages. In scientific terms a 
language is a system of signs accepted by a community of speakers for the 
purpose of effecting a meaningful circulation of communicating 
significance. Any system of signs that fulfils the condition is a well 
developed language". They do cover a whole range of human activities. 

Sanskrit, dialects of regional languages and tribal languages should 
be kept in view in vocabulary expansion, terminology framing. One should 
feel the pulse of the language through the coined and borrowed words. At 
no stage can the official language bifurcate itself from the common core of 
language of daily use and still gain acceptability. 

5. The foremost step in the process of language development is the 
encouragement of the use of Indian languages in all spheres of life. Even 
after the five decades of independence, a common language for 
communication in the country has not been determined. Hindi should 
have been recognized as a link language but in our tireless search for 
political issues we tend to lose sight of the right perspective and create 
barriers which did not exist say, around 1930/40. The problem of the 
national language should be resolved by taking into account the 
co-existence of several Indian languages. It should also be confirmed that 
all regional languages can have a simultaneous process of development. 

6. The development of a language is in fact both cause as well as 
effect. The advancement of a language is continuous and simultaneous 
with that of s society. Yet there is a symbiotic relationship where the 
development of society affects that of language and vice-versa. So, the 
concept of development of language cannot be formulated in a vaccuum. 
"Development", according to Sinaceur (1983), "means both the act of 
developing and the resultant State". 

The course of development cannot be accelerated unless original 
writing is produced in Indian languages and until works in international 
languages reach here in a translated form. Sahitya Samskriti Mandal of 
Maharashtra State has commissioned translations of some of the 
significant works in world literature. • Certain Marathi publishers also 
have published translated works. But, it is not valued as an important 
activity. Somehow, translations are looked upon as a kind of second rate 
activity. Vishnushashtri Chiplunkar has said in 1874 that as long as 
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indifference (upekshabuddhi) about our language remains, no remedy can . 
have its effect. 

7. The problem of the medium of instruction has been a controversial 
and important one since the pre-Independence era. Yet several thinkers 
wanted to prescribe modem Indian languages to be the media of 
education. Jagannath Shankarset wrote, if our objects is to diffuse 
knowledge and improve the minds of the natives of Indian as a people, it 
is my opinion that it must be done by imparting that knowledge to them 
in their own languages". 

In 1938, Dutto Waman Potdar wrote an essay on the Gandhian 
educational system. In that article, he strongly recommended the 
promotion of Indian languages as the medium of instruction. After 1960 
Agricultural Universities were established in Maharashtra and it was 
expected that Marathi would be their medium of instruction. But, as Kolte 
(1992) observed, the act that specified Marathi as the medium of 
education was itself omitted. Kolte critically commented that the officials 
and professors assumed that Agricultural Universities cannot have a 
medium other than English. Kolte remarked that such notions reflect the 
colonial attitude. The same repeats itself as regard the language of 
administration. The pace of development, according to Nemade (1938) is 
slow to the indifference of the government, clerical staff, university 
professors and non-Maharashtrian officers. The year 1979 was observed 
as "Rajbhasha Varsha", the official language year. Seminars were 
arranged at major places in the State. It shows, Kanitkar (1980) opines, 
that Maharashtra is well aware of the development of its language. Kolte 
(1992) does not think so. 

8. In 1821, an order was passed by the Governor of Bombay 
Presidency which said, none of the higher appointments in the judicial or 
revenue departments can ever be conferred on gentlemen who have not 
acquired certain proficiency in one or more of the native languages . As 
the knowledge of Marathi was essential for civil servants, Marathi was 
taught in several institutions such as Haileybury College near London, 
Fort William College, Calcutta and Fort St. George College, Madras. 

Even in his times, Chiplunkar had noticed the knowledge of English 
language had acquired the stamp of status. After Independence English 
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has achieved prominence as it is considered to be "a window to the world”. 
The framework of contradictions itself serves as a point where we could 
begin the process of language development. 

The language of the administration, education, business, law should 
not be entirely different from the language of the common people. 
Development of a language is dependent on its use in various domains. 

Introduction of Marathi as a compulsory language at the S.S.C. level 
for all mediums is an important step in the process of development of 
Marathi as the Official Language of the State. 
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5 . KANNADA DEVELOPMENT: AN OVERVIEW 


Abstract 

Kannada has the history of nearly 2000 years. Karnataka 
(Mysore) with majority of Kannada speakers was formed on 
November 1, 1956. The Karnataka (Mysore) Official 
Language Act was enacted in 1963. In the history of 
Kannada development, both these stand as major 
milestones. With these,concerted action was initiated to 
make Kannada a medium of education from pre-primary to 
the post graduate level. Simultaneously efforts were made to 
make Kannada as medium of administration from 
panchayat to the secretariat level. 

In order to make Kannada an effective vehicle of 
communication for these and all other relevant purposes, 
like use in mass media - individuals, institutions, voluntary 
organizations and the Government initiated various 
language development activities. 

But, even after 41 years Kannada has not succeeded in its 
efforts to become medium of instruction at all the levels and 
medium of administration also at all the levels due to 
various reasons. Whereas, non governmental efforts for 
Kannada development like use in mass media are 
successful. The print media had around 300 dailies, weekly 
etc., in 1965. The number of the same has increased to 970 
in 1990. Kannada has responded positively to the social, 
economic and technological changes. 

The present paper overviews: ihe meaning of Kannada 
development; classifies it in to functional and nonfunctional 
development; proposes for both quantitative and qualitative 
parameters to map Kannada development. 


1. Development 

The notion of development is seen differently by different fields of 
investigation. The three main components of national development 
(Farrell : 1982) are: (1) generation of more wealth within a nation 
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(economic development), (2) the more equitable distribution of such 
wealth, or at least more equitable distribution of opportunity for access to 
that wealth (social development) and (3) the organization of political 
decision making structures that would be close approximations of those 
prevalent in the West (political development). 

The Unesco (1952) views development as integrated one : it is an 
organic process - involving a number of economic, social and cultural 
factors which overlap and constantly influence one another; is 
endogenous- - each country carries out its development according to its 
own „ choice, and in confirmity with the real values, aspirations and 
motivations of the population; is global its objectives and problems are 
determined with relation to world problems and reflect the general nature 
of development. 

2. Language Development 

The Union Government (1993) categorizes language development into 
(a) development of instructional and reference materials, (b) production of 
books for different kinds of readers, (c) creation of technical terms, (d) 
translation between Indian languages and from English to Indian 
languages and vice-versa, (e) communication based language teaching, (f) 
technology application and information storage and (g) development of 
man power in all these areas. It is mainly a quantitative account. 

The language scientists consider language development as reduction 
of speech to writing; evolving of a norm which overrides regional and 
social dialects; and developing of intertranslatability with other languages 
in a range 'of topics and forms of discourse characteristics of 
industrialized, secularized, structurally differentiated, ‘modern’ society 
(Cooper: 1989). This happens through enlargement of vocabulary by 
borrowing and derivational process, additions, changes in the syntax and 
discourse pattern due to creation of new registers or enlargement of the 
existing registers in response to changes taking place in the society. 

3. Kannada Development 

The Government of Karnataka’s (1992) * notion of Kannada 
development has to be deciphered from its proceedings defining the power, 
duties etc., of the Kannada Development Authority. Accordingly, (a) 
over-seeing the implementation of the Official Language Policy of the 
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Karnataka Government: preparation, publication and distribution of 
syllabus, materials developing suitable manpower through training for 
the same and (b) taking suitable steps to implement the proposal of^giving 
jobs for Kannadigas in Karnataka, is Kannada development . The 
Blueprint for Kannada development (1977) prepared by the community 
encompasses - (a) creating creative literature, (b) writing for science, 
humanities, text-books, newspapers, (c) translation from other languages 
into Kannada and from Kannada to other languages (d) research, 
documentation and furthering of folklore, archaeology, arts and crafts. 


4. Movements And Kannada Development 

Language movement has played an important role in deciding the 
status of Kannada in almost all the domains. Movement : for primacy of 
Kannada in school education resulted in making it a compulsory subject. 
It is one of the three compulsory languages in the secondary schools ; lead 
to declaration that mother tongue of the child as medium of instruction in 
primary schools 3 ; helped to make knowledge of Kannada essential for the 
government jobs 4 ; made catholic churches to introduce prayer in 
Kannada; forced the government to extend the geographic overage and 
enhance the duration of telecast of Kannada programmes through 
Doordarshan; informally, has created a condition that the cinema theaters 
have to exhibit Kannada films for sufficient number of weeks in an year. 

5. Standard Form for Communication 

The environment conducive for Kannada development was created by 
the reorganization of states in 1956. Natural evolution, acceptance, spread 
and communicability of a form of Kannada for use in formal education, 
administration and mass communication has evolved in the last three and 
a half decades. This is the first indicator of Kannada development. 

6. Spread of Kannada Among Other Language Speakers in 
Karnataka 

Another indicator of Kannada development is the acceptance/learning 
of it by the other language speakers. 

Spread of Kannada among non-native speakers till 1982 was 
informal. Now it has become a part of formal education. Hence the spread 
of it is faster. 
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The table given below indicates the actual spread. 

(a) Percentage of bilingual persons of different mother tongues in Karnataka and 

(b) Percentage of them being bilingual in Kannada. 


Language 

1961 

1981 

Kodagu 

a. 54.61 

a. 82.38 


b. 86.99 

b. 95.99 

Konkani 

a. 67.64 

a. 78.63 


b. 70.11 

b. 80.07 

English 

a. 59.33 

a. 76.79 


b. N.A. 

b. 32.08 

Malayalam 

a. 51.41 

a. 62.82 


b. 38.58 

b. 62.68 

Hindi 

a. 57.28 

a. 62.36 


b. 64.96 

b. 90.08 

Telugu 

a. 47.08 

a. 56.88 


b. 90.32 

b. 94.55 

Tamil 

a. 43.63 

a. 56.46 


b. 65.78 

b. 86.62 

Tulu 

a. 34.62 

a, 56.38 


b. 96.18 

b. 98.50 

Urdu 

a. 47.30 

a. 52.75 


b. 82.46 

b. 85.58 

Marathi 

a. 36.85 

a. 47.29 


b. 78.23 

b. 78.18 


7. Kannada in Creative Writing 

Language development analysis generally does not take the 
contribution of creative writing for the development of language seriously. 
May be because here Language development is (a) more a natural process, 

(b) not planned and artificial effort by the intervention of specialists and 

(c) not easy to come to the grip of analysis like in planned development. 
But it is an important and major aspect. 

Urge for freedom, increase in contact, communication, interaction 
etc., created demand for prose writing in Kannada. The English education 
helped the creative writers of modern Kannada in the early stages to fit 
their Kannada creative expressions into English literary frames. But, soon 
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they came out of it by realizing the potential of their own language for 
such purposes. The independence of the nation, changes in the social 
structure of the Kannada society, spread of literacy among its population, 
helped all the sections of it to use their own speech form in written 
expression. Thus, in creative writing Kannada has come out of English or 
any other language frame. 

If Kannada used in literature today is compared to the one used in, 
(a) before independence and (b) before 1900 A.D., the systematic 
differences in discourse, apart from enormous growth of vocabulary, 
precision in meaning and expression will be revealed. Formal education is 
successful in creating efficient manpower. There is no literary genre which 
is not exploited by Kannada. In this domain, Kannada development is 
active and functional. Scientific fiction is the one which is still in the 
infant stage. 

8. Kannada in Mass Media 

Print media because of its independence of expression is more 
powerful than Government controlled audio and video media and is more 
innovative in language use. The print media creates terminology for the 
occasion. Whereas the other media look into dictionaries and glossaries 
whenever needed. 


The total number of Kannada newspapers and magazines has 
increased 3 times in the last 3 V 2 decades. 

Number of Dailies, Weeklies, etc., in Kannada _ 


Periodicity of 


Year 




Publication 1965 

1975 

1978 

1983 

1988 

1990 

Dailies 

52 

57 

85 

132 

162 

Tri/Bi weekly 

2 

... 

3 

4 

4 

Weekly 

120 

123 

161 

218 

252 

F.Nightly 

— 

... 

131 


148 

Monthly 

... 

... 

... 

299 

355 

Quarterly 

— 

— 

— 

32 

33 

Annualy 

... 

— 

... 

2 

2 

Others 

174 

230 

406 

10 

14 

(Source: Year Books) 
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It can be seen that the major and one of the oldest Kannada dailies 
has increased its circulation by 8 times, weekly also by 8 times and 
monthly by 3- times. 


Circulation of a leading Kannada Daily, Weekly and Monthly 


Year Period 

Prajavani 

Sudha 

Mayura 

1960 January-June 

31,591 



July-December 

32,908 



1965 January-June 

57,347 

20,565 


July-December 

62,757 

30,930 


1968 January-June 

60,770 

66,471 

27,774 

July-December 

62,371 

67,043 

27,008 

1970 January-June 

- 69,627 

80,616 

28,362 

July-December 

70,470 

80,612 

30,203 

1975 January-June 

1,00,492 

1 ,01,022 

47,757 

July-December 

1,08,887 

95,224 

49,346 

1980 January-June 

1,74,219 

1,63,102 

80,531 

July-December 

1,75,633 

1,70,658 

81,823 

1981 January-June 

1,75,900 

1,52,425 

80,212 

July-December 

1,71,783 

1,55,112 

83,306 

1982 January-June 

1,69,546 

1,61,781 

84,179 

July-December 

1,74,172 

1,58,907 

86,585 

1983 January-June 

1,88,813 

1,78,081 

92,439 

July-December 

1,87,796 

1,77,884 

94,890 

1984 January-June 

1,90,096 

1,70,029 

93,453 

July-December 

1,91,550 

1,57,971 

90,597 

1985 January-June 

1,88,504 

1,49,162 

87,062 

July-December 

1,83,754 

1,61,557, 

89,128 

1986 January-June 

1,92,707 

1,88,439 

91,630 

July-December 

1,98,231 

2,10,182 

92,780 
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Year 

Period 

Prajavani 

Sudha 

Mayura 

1987 

January-June 

2 ,02,211 

2,14,970 

95,158 


July-December 

2,02,644 

2,23,963 

97,519 

1988 

January-June 

2 ,00,100 

2,07,059 

90,387 


July-December 

2,12,227 

2,06,649 

87,940 

1989 

January-June 

2,19,374 

1,87,980 

83,734 


July-December 

2,17,674 

1,71,828 

80,350 

1990 

January-June 

2,31,064 

1,63,247 

76,620 


July-December 

2,26,105 

1,65,493 

79,318 

1991 

January-June 

2,31,069 

1,62,071 

79,271 


July-December 

2,17,905 

1,64,975 

77,451 

1992 

January-June 

2,09,303 

1,52,163 

72,887 


July-December 

2,12,062 

1,50,781 

74,733 

1993 

January-June 

2,17,212 

1,50,264 

71,824 


(Source ; Statistics provided by The Mysore Printers Ltd.) 


A comparative study of the content, distribution of content and 
expression of the earliest editions and today s editions of them indicates 
the changes in language and simplification that has taken place. Most 
complicated and intricate judgment, Constitutional Amendment, 
government announcement, economic issue or commercial information is 
rendered in Kannada communicable to most of the average readers. 

The economic changes initiated three years ago in the country created 
greater demand for economic or market news in Kannada. It was indeed 
an event to watch the way in which the media is going to cope up with it. 
Since June 15, 1994 one of the leading daily ‘Kannada Prabha’ initiated a 
weekly supplement ‘Vitta prabha’ on financial and business news. As on 
today the language of it is simple, lucid and communicable. After six 
months an analysis of Kannada of this supplement will throw more light 
on various linguistic aspects. 

While the print media helped in the spread of standard written 
Kannada, the standard spoken Kannada was popularized by the feature 
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films and other audio media. Six fold increase in their production is 
evident from the table given below. 


Number of Feature Films produced in Kannada 


Year 

No. of films 

1956 

14 

1966 

21 

1976 

35 

1986 

68 


90 

1993 

89 


(Source: Year Books and Report of Kannada Cinema) 


9. Kannada in Education 

In Karnataka, Kannada is taught as mother tongue and other tongue. 
It is also a medium of instruction: for all subjects up to 10th standard; in 
the pre degree and degree classes for some selected science subjects; and 
all the subjects of the humanities group. In these classes, among the 
professional courses only agricultural science is taught through Kannada. 
At the postgraduate level only humanities subjects are taught through 
Kannada. Neither science nor other professional courses have Kannada as 
medium of instruction. 

In order to provide Kannada textbooks at the university level 785 
books were prepared upto March 1987, in which 593 were supposed to be 
original writings and 192 translations. Among these 376 titles were 
recommended for prescription in the syllabus [Dalai: 1987]. In addition to 
this institutional effort, the practicing teachers also have contributed 
books for different subjects. 

However, at present, the science textbook for 10th-is a broad 
translation of the English medium textbook. While doing so, whatever is 
supposed to be difficult to translate has been left out. The aim of 
uniformity, keeping the spirit of the original has distanced the Kannada 
medium student himself from the textbook. A language sample of the text 
book is given in the Annexure. 
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In 1965 there were 1332 Secondary schools with Kannnada medium. 
The same increased by three fold and became 3945 in 1986 5 . In the 
secondary schools and pre degree courses Kannada medium students 
outnumber English medium students. But in the percentage of pass the 
English medium students outnumber their Kannada counterparts. 

Even in the competitive examinations under the control of the state, 
Kannada medium applicants outnumber English medium ones. The 
Karnataka Public Service Commission conducted examinations for clerical 
cadre posts in 1986. Out of 1,42,000 applicants for second division clerk’s 
posts 1,28,000 opted for Kannada medium. Only 18,929 applicants opted 
for English medium. During the same year for the posts of first division 
clerks 46,324 applicants were there. Among them 83,500 chose Kannada 
medium and 12,824 chose English medium. In the gazetted probationers 
examination during 1993 out of 26,000 applicants, 15,000 opted for 
Kannada medium and 10,000 for English medium 6 . 

It can be said that there may not be any dearth of basic books for 
education. But when the students want to enhance or add up to the 
knowledge they have gained through Kannada, with the help of reference 
volumes in Kannada they will meet a dead end. They have to go back to 
English for advanced and additional purposes. At present what is available 
is only a bare necessity. Availability in abundance is the requirement. 
Will be available in abundance only when there is greater demand. The 
demand will be created only when it helps economic development. 

10. Kannada in Judiciary and Administration 

Important and necessary legal references for Judiciary like 
Constitution, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence Act, 174 Central Acts, 
72 State Acts, English - Kannada legal glossary are available in Kannada. 
Also select Judgments are translated into Kannada and published every 
month in special Kannada Law Journal. 

In Karnataka, the judicial system has 422 courts and tribunals. In 
them, 112 District and Session Judges, 135 Civil Judges, 272 Munsif 
Magistrates are working. Among them 40 District Judges and 18 Civil 
Judges are on other official duty working elsewhere. Among the rest of the 
461 Judges, 163 are recording evidences in Kannada and 45 are delivering 
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Judgments in Kannada (Sharma : 1994). Only 10% of them are really 
using Kannada for Judicial purposes. The judicial a dmin istration is 
conducted in English only. 

In pursuance of the Karnataka Official Language Act 26 (1963) 281 
official memorandum, circulars, orders etc., have been issued for the 
implementation of this Act till July 1993 7 . In order to develop the 
manpower - 44,000 government officials are trained in administrative 
Kannada; 4,000 English typists and stenographers are trained in 
Kannada typing and stenography; 10,000 typewriters are distributed to 
various departments; and materials - more than 2,00,000 copies of 
administrative English - Kannada, Kannada - English glossaries, 
administrative manuals are published and distributed. In 19§1 the Chief 
Minister of Karnataka gave direction to the administration to use only 
Kannada in official correspondence and also asked to return the files with 
noting in any language other than Kannada to the concerned officials. 

The administrative Kannada is not a homogeneous single entity. It 
comprises of sub registers like that of forestry, law, fisheries, education, 
horticulture, health and family welfare, revenue and general 
administration etc. Apprehensions are voiced regarding communicability 
of Kannada used in official documents. Committees are formed to simplify 
administrative register to make it more communicable. These committees 
work more on the basis of its members personal experience, intuition and 
hypothetical ideas on simplicity and complexity of language use. 

The subjective assessment and comments on Kannada used in 
administrative and Judicial documents indicate that, 

vocabulary items, 

(a) run down into the administration in form and content due to 
the natural flow like thos&ifrom Persian and Arabic or English 
sources are easily communicable than, 

(b) those coined or formed as equivalent to English or other 
languages. 

ii) The sentences, 

(a) have clause chains; 

(b) are longer than others used in day-to-day communication or 
the ones used in other Kannada registers, and 
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(c) have double negatives, impersonal, passives causing difficulty 
in communicability. 

iii) Also in the written administrative Kannada discourse, 

(a) familiarly of formats of correspondence, 

(b) nature of recurring words, 

(c) quantum of registral features in a communication and 

(d) distance of the user dialect from that of the administrative 
register play an important role in totality of communicability 
of administrative Kannada. 

The planned development of Kannada in these domains is not 
functional to the extent it should have been. Though many quantitative 
statements have been made regarding the availability of materials for use 
of Kannada in administration , qualitative evaluation of those materials 
about their use and efficiency of them for the purpose are yet to be studied 
in detail. However, a short qualitative study of Kannada used in 
administration indicated the use of non standard forms of technical terms, 
non use of glossaries,manual produced for the purpose, bad translations 
resulting in confusion etc. . 

11. Kannada in Industry and Commerce 

The private sector uses English. The public sector undertakings 
depend mostly on English. But sporadically organizations like NGEF , 
KSDL have made attempts to use Kannada for their research, training, 
administration, commercial transaction etc., within the state resulting in, 
stencils, glossaries of technical terms and manuals of their company 
[Mallikaijun and Yadurajan : 1989]. This has not happened because there 
was a demand for the same but there was pressure to do so from different 
outside groups. 

12. Measuring or Mapping Kannada Development 

At present there are no comprehensive tools for the measurement of 
Kannada development. 

The government measures with number of books published, people 
trained, number of letters received or dispatched etc. 
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The language vitality measurement to know its development too 
depends upon the quantity of language users and language use 
(McConnell: 1392). 

Other language specialists are content by measuring the quantity of 
vocabulary, extension of derivational process, new sentence types etc. 

In addition to these, while taking stock of language development 
though not easy to implement, it is essential to add two more parameters, 

(a) communicability of thus developed language to the consumers of it, and 

(b) impact of it on human development. 

In case of Kannada of some of the domains illustrated above, instead 
of understanding and recreating the knowledge available in other 
languages, translation was chosen as an easy mode for transfer of 
information. But as we saw - language of two important domains, 
judiciary and administration, education have become artificial and non 
functional to a greater extent. It looks as if translation based language is 
for language sake and not for communication sake. Here language 
development is language and information centered but not concerned with 
the beneficiary. Also this has created an unconducive atmosphere for 
original writings and has reduced the speed of real development. 

In order to understand the development of modern Kannada 
precisely, detailed and systematic study of (a) role of language policy of 
the State and Union, (b) contribution of - literature including different 
trends and their impact, nonliterary prose writing, translation of literary 
and non literary prose, (c) impact of social, economic and technological 
changes and (d) various influences is essential. 

Notes 

1. Karnataka Government Order No.DPAR 183 KOL 92, Nov. 11,1992. 

2. Compulsory Study of Kannada : Judgment of High Court of Karnataka, 

(ILR 1989 KAR 457), Justice Rama Jois, Bal^krishna and Justice 
Rajendra Babu. 

3. Medium of Instruction: Supreme Court Judgement of Dec. 8, 1993. Chief 

Justice M.N. Venkatachalaiah and Justice S. Mohan. 
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4 Knowledge of Kannada for Government Jobs : Karnataka Administrative 
Tribunal; Judgment of July 6, 1990, Justice N.D.Venkatesh and Justice 
B.N. Garudachar. 

5 . The Third and Fifth All India Educational Survey of the NCERT 

6 . Y.KPuttaswamegowda, Member, KPSC; In his speech on KPSC and 

Kannada at Kannada Development Conference on Feb 19, 1994 at 
Bangalore. 

7. Adalita Kannada anusthaana - aadeeshagala sankalana, Bangalore. 

Kannada Development Authority. 1993. 

8 . Ondu namuuneya aadalita Kannada - HSK falicitation volume, Mysore, 

1995. 
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English Medium 

The earth is our home planet 
in the solar system. Based on 
available evidence, we can say that 
it is the only planet in the Solar 
System on which life exists. We are 
a part of this life, in a highly 
developed form. It is therefore 
appropriate to begin our study of 
the universe around us with a 
study of our own planet. 

Water is one of the most 
wonderful substance on earth. It 
has played a crucial role in the 
development and sustenance of-life 
on our planet. All life on earth 
depends on water. Two-thirds of 
our body and about nine-tenths of 
our blood is water.. It helps to shape 
the earth and its islands and 
continents with their hills and 
valleys. About 71% of the earth is 
covered by water in the oceans, 
lakes, seas and rivers. The invisible 
vapour of water is always present 
in air in the form of minute 
droplets, water forms clouds that 
precipitate as rain to soak the soil 
and to feed springs, streams and 
rivers. 


Annexure 


Kannada Medium 

t^odi. ^ddp^dd©, eJedro^cdii^, 

z$jssx>. fcs>d) « ded roi>o±> loodi 
spirt, asfridd©, diicdidGQdidod 
did. 


eiradiodi dbe<£)did tsro^odirtfd 
dradrrW©, Red© loodi. ds rt,dd died 
ded d^dds^diddex©^ ded sjraedd 
diididjddo©, Redi didd^d gnd, 
d&Ad. z^jadiceb dieCdid dedrtei© 
Redd^ edeiod&d. ddi fc dedd dijsdde 
dddi zjiri didb, ddi fc di d d3de 
trod ReORoroAd. d^diadd^, 
wdd bedrid' ?ssrb diyivb 

*&;£>, essjr iste^did 

cLod?b5$d^ Redi sissscdi dradi^d. 
Sjfradxdi^ xbdrodi aSe. ©oddi^ tpart - 
s®dddvb, ?3dbid,rteb di* 

d£>rW©,did ReORod wdj^roAd. 

wrtseddsrod Rerod odresrorteo 

j^ddrjdOdia^d. Redi 

dRrl^od d©edrteb eroosrortn^d. 
d©edr(<& d^ed&rori dis? ?dedi 
dira^ u>d d^di^dod deodi, &sd 
dii, ddrWrfi, -bcdeV^^d. 


Millions of years ago, the first 
form of life on earth grew in water. 
Although many plants and animals 
are able to live on land today, they 
are still critically dependent on 
water. 


dorodi £o©o±>r* ddrrte* kod 
died d©t^ d^do aedrivb 
e/odoaiAd^ Reod©„. "?odi deid died 
dorodi ^ didi^ 
tJieRjiji^daSjsddj® ed) Redd^ 

3ed;»35A edoossxd. 
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6. EVALUATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMME REGARDING 
URDU 


Abstract 

This paper evaluates the implementation of Urdu 
developmental programmes. The historical overview of use 
of Urdu as Official Language before 1947, its recession 
after 1947 and its status as a language without state after 
the 1956 linguistic reorganisation are presented. Despite 
the setback, the development and increasing use of Urdu in 
schools, ma?s-medi.a, and literature are discussed. The 
liberalised policies of States of Bihar, West Bengal, 
Himachal Pradesh and UP are also discussed. It is hoped 
that these policies will accelerate the development of Urdu. 


Coming from the Ind.O'-Aryan family, Urdu is one of the modem 
languages of the country which have been recognised as national 
languages and enlisted in VIII Schedule of the Constitution of India. It is 
the developed form of Khari Boli or Hindustani written in Persian 
characters. The same Khari Boli when written in Dev Nagri characters is 
termed as Hindi. Urdu, therefore, shares the basic grammar with Hindi. 
Its literature dates back to 13th century. Since then it has retained its 
dynamism, growth and development through succeeding centuries and 
has responded to the changing situations with great enthusiasm. It 
gathered impetus in nineteenth century when powerful prose was added 
to its rich treasure of poetry. 

Stepping out of the domain of pure literature, it started its journey as 
a source of information when the fust Urdu newspaper Jam-e-Jahan 
Numa, fist in any Indian language, edited by Lala Sada Sukh Lai, was 
launched in 1822 at Calcutta. It was followed by a chain >of papers and 
resultantly Urdu Press developed to play a dominant role in the country. 
Delhi College which was established in 1825, soon after adopted Urdu as a 
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medium of instruction for modern sciences and by 1850 there was a large 
number of textbooks of sciences available in Urdu, A century later, when 
Osmania University was established in 1920 at Hyderabad, Urdu was 
used as medium of instruction for all university subjects including 
engineering and medicine, which position continued till the dawn of 
freedom. Darut-Tarjuma attached with the University, produced a large 
number of textbooks and other material related with the university 
educaion. 

North India is the homeland of Urdu. Emerging out of Khari Boli, it 
was chiefly the language of Gangetic planes, but spread over vast lands 
around. It approached south where it became a medium of literary 
expression as early as 14th century, much before the literary tradition in 
the north started. Since then, its literature has been produced from all the 
parts of the sub- continent, by people of all faiths and creeds. It 
transcended the religious boundaries. Not only people of all religions 
contributed to its literature, but also religious literature of all major 
religions of India, Hinduism, Jainism, Sikhism, reformist movements like 
Dev Samaj, Kabir Panth, Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, Christianity, 
Judaism, Parsism, Bahai-ism and Islam, was produced in Urdu during 
19th and 20th centuries. The multi-religious character was reflected in 
journalism also. Many magazines and journals preaching different faiths 
were published by various religious groups. 

Before 1947, Urdu was used as. the Official Language in Punjab, 
United Provinces and Central Provinces at the district level for revenue 
records, for judicial proceedings, , for police records and for other 
government business. It was the Official Language of many princely 
states falling within the present boundaries of the states of Himachal 
Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Maharashtra. In all these provinces and states, Urdu was 
the medium of instruction and examinations of our educational system 
upto secondary level. In some places it shared this status with Hindi and 
English and in some other places it was solely used for these purposes. 
Students had the option to take up Urdu or Hindi as their first language 
(mother tongue). Urdu was opted as the first language by large number of 
students irrespective of any religious consideration. Urdu Press was the 
strongest among the vernacular languages and played a great role on the 
social, religious and political scene of the country. It accelerated the 
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freedom movement not less than any language in the country. All this 
shows that the language had the mass base, widely used all over the 
country and actively responded to the rising needs of various communities 
without any distinction. The language was developing in its natural 
course and did not require any special developmental programmes. 

Unfortunately, the language issue was politicised in late thirties 
which blurred the image of Urdu as an integral part of the common 
national heritage. It gave rise to an attitude of apathy and even of 
antagonism towards Urdu, and left little scope for rational thinking. The 
aberrations developed have been deepening and are still being fomented 
by certain sections. Due to pressures exerted by the antagonistic forces 
after Independence, the natural growth and development of the language 
was hindered. Rather it was pushed back and efforts were made for 
removing it from various sectors of practical utility, i.e., education and 
administration, etc. 

The re-organisation of Indian states in 1956 on the basis of the 
language spoken by the majority of the area added to the sad plight of 
Urdu. All major languages of the country were assigned to one state or the 
other which became homeland of the language and where the language 
was declared as the Regional and Official Language of the State. The 
State took the responsibility of developing the language and implementing 
its usage for all official purposes in the area.Urdu got no homeland. 
Numerically it is the 6th largest language of the country, after Hindi, 
Telugu, Bengali, Marathi and Tamil, having 35.32 million speakers, 
claiming it as their mother tongue according to 1981 census. But, its 
speakers are spread all over the country and scattered in such a way that 
it does not assume the status of a majority or official or regional language 
in any state. The State of Jammu and Kashmir, however, adopted Urdu as 
the Official Language but its implementation was handicapped in more 
than one ways. 

Thus the status of Urdu underwent a qualitative change first after 
Independence and later after the Reorganisation of the States on a 
Linguistic Basis. 

Languages grow in masses. But today no language can develop 
properly if it is not backed by the State through making it a working 
medium in administration and education. Urdu is being denied this 
privilege. 
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The great stabilising factor for Urdu was its inclusion in the VIII 
Schedule of the Constitution of India. The Constitution made provisions 
for the safe-guards of the minority languages under various articles (29, 
30, 120, 210, 345, 347, 350, 350-A) which is applicable also to Urdu which 
was minority language in many States. But as the situation prevailed, the 
facilities provided under these safe-guards were denied to Urdu. Taking 
note of this situation, Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India 
issued a Memorandum of Safe-guards for Linguistic Minorities as early as 
1956, re-iterating the Constitutional provisions and detailing their 
implications. Again in 1958, the Ministry of Home Affairs issued a 
statement on languages, specifying facilities for Urdu. The relevant part 
of the statement reads: 

"5. In the areas and regions where the Urdu language is prevalent, 
the following facilities should be especially provided: 

(1) Facilities should be provided for instruction and examination in the Urdu 
language at the Primary stage to all children whose mother tongue is declared 
by the parent or guardian to be Urdu. 

(2) Arrangements should be made for the training of teachers and for providing 
suitable textbooks in Urdu. 

(3) Facilities for instruction in Urdu should also be provided in the Secondary 
stage of education. 

(4) Documents in Urdu should be accepted by all courts and offices without the 
necessity of translation or transliteration in any other language or script, and 
petitions and representations in Urdu should also be accepted. 

(5) Important laws, rules and regulations and notifications should be issued in the 
Urdu language also in areas where this language is prevalent and which may 
be specified for this purpose". 

Since then, both at the State and Central levels, many policy 
decisions have been taken, many statements and government orders 
issued, many directives given and many promises made, but seldom are 
implemented and in practice the language is being pushed out of use at all 
official levels. This antagonistic attitude is more acute in Hindi States 
than in other regions and the severest set back s were received by Urdu in 
these States. So much so that the Ministry of Home Affairs in its Press 
Note of 1958, recorded the following remarks: 
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"6. Hindi has not only been given pride of place in our Constitution, 
but is also the State Language of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar as well as 
some other States in India. There can be no question of any rivalry 
between Hindi and Urdu. Hindi necessarily occupies the dominant 
position in such States. But in accordance with the provision of the 
Constitution and the desirability of encouraging an important language of 
India, spoken and used by considerable numbers of the people, it is 
desirable to encourage and facilitate the use of Urdu by those who have 
been in the habit of using it and those who consider it as their mother 
tongue. This would apply especially to Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, as well 
as to Delhi, which has been for hundreds of years one of the principal 
centres of the Urdu language". 

Without going into a detailed study of the decisions taken with regard 
to Urdu during the last five decades, let us have a cursory look at the 
implementational side of certain aspects. More references may here be 
made to Uttar Pradesh which is the main homeland of Urdu and where 
one third of the country’s Urdu population dwells and which presents the 
worst situation. Decisions are taken by the State from time to time in 
favour of Urdu but they are never implemented. For example, according to 
the 30th Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities in India 
the State Government have, through a Gazette Notification, declared 
Urdu as the Second Official Language of the State for purposes as under: 

i) Documents written in Urdu to be accepted by Registration offices; 

ii) Publication of important rules, notifications, regulations in Urdu; 

iii) Issue of Government Orders and Circulars of public importance in Urdu also; 

iv) Publication of important Government advertisements; 

v) Publication of Gazette in Urdu also; 

vi) Display of important sign-boards in Urdu also; 

vii) Receipt and reply of applications/representations in Urdu also. 

But practically no papers written in Urdu are accepted at any 
Government office for any of the purposes mentioned at (i) and (vii) above,. 
The Registrar of Societies will not accept the documents in Urdu for 
Registration of the Society, nor the Revenue Registrar will accept the Sale 
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Deeds in Urdu, nor the Police will accept any FIR if it is in Urdu, nor a 
Court will accept a plaint written in Urdu. Even the Civil Supplies Office 
will not accept the application in Urdu for issuance of a Ration Card. No 
Government publications are ever seen in Urdu. Recently, under the 
instructions from the Government, the Basic Education Departments at 
district level have started the process of recruiting Urdu teachers. The 
advertisements have been only in Hindi. 

Mostly the orders of the Government with regard to Urdu are ignored 
by the implementing agencies. A recent example is that the present UP 
Government issued an order on 6th May 1994, saying that the 
name-plates and sign-boards in all Government and semi- Government 
offices be displayed in Urdu also and that this order must be complied 
with by 31st May. No office did comply and the Government did not 
bother. Such orders give out an understanding that much is being done for 
providing facilities to the speakers of the language, but practically nothing 
comes out. 

Some years back, the Railway Department published the Railway 
Time-Table of Northern Railway in Urdu, but it was rarely available for 
sale at most of the stations. It seems the publication has since been 
discontinued. 

Delinked with practical utility, the growth of a language is always 
adversely affected. So also is the case with Urdu. 

Urdu enjoys the status of Second Official Language in Bihar and in 
certain parts of West Bengal. In Bihar, Urdu translators have been 
appointed in major offices at various levels and the usage of Urdu in 
day-to-day administrative working is making some headway. But until 
the employees are generally required to know the second working 
language, the purpose will not be served fully. 

It is only the State of Jammu and Kashmir which has adopted Urdu 
as the Official Language, but anti-Urdu forces have been at work since the 
very beginning. Although Urdu was an auxiliary Official Language with 
English even when J & K was a princely state, but it has not been fully 
implemented to its present status. Rather the circumstances are drifting 
from being favourable. In sixties the Central Government allocated rupees 
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one crore for the development of each of the languages of VIII Schedule. 
Urdu was also granted this amount. Allocation of each language was 
taken by the State which adopted it as the Official Language, but J & K 
refused to take this money and as also responsibility of the promotion of 
Urdu. 

The use of language in the administrative set up has beei 
emphasised here because it plays a great role in the general promotion of 
the language itself. It is important to note what the States Reorganisation 
Commission observed in its report: 

"We wish to emphasise that no guarantee can secure a minority against every kind 
of discriminatory policy of a State Government. Governmental activity at State 
level affects virtually every sphere of a person’s life and a democratic Government 
must reflect the moral and political stand of the people. Therefore, if the dominant 
group is hostile to the minorities, the lot of minority is bound to become 
unenviable".' 

Now looking at the educational system, we find that Urdu has not 
been given a fair play after Independence. Constitution guaranteed 
instruction through mother tongue upto primary level at least. In some 
cases; particularly in Hindi states, mother tongue was muddled with 
regional language. As Urdu was not recognised as the State/Regional 
language by any state, it was ousted from the educational system. Hindi 
states were very prompt and hostile in stopping instruction in Urdu. As 
stated above, prior to 1947, facility of instruction upto High School was 
available in Urdu and so the examination was also conducted through this 
language. This facility was withdrawn in early fifties and generally 
students were made to take examination in Hindi only. Although rules 
allow Urdu and English as medium of examination, but with the special 
permission to be obtained in advance. Principal of the college can grant 
permission for English medium, but for Urdu permission should be 
obtained from the District Inspector of Schools who will raise hundred and 
one questions before granting any such permission, if he is at all inclined 
to do so. This is not only an indirect way to create a hindrance but 
practically it denies the facility. But before examination there is the 
question of medium of instruction at schools. 
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Instruction in Urdu upto High School level, which was in vogue in 
many parts of the country was quickly discontinued after 1947, 
particularly in UP. Even at Primary stage, children were refused their 
right to get instructions in their mother tongue. Though not supported by 
law, school authorities stressed the children to take instruction in Hindi, 
taking the plea that there was no arrangement for teaching in Urdu or 
there were not enough students opting Urdu medium. This hostile 
attitude was shown by the majority language people also to some other 
minority languages in some other parts of the Country. The problem was 
of such a magnitude that it had to be taken up by the Central Government 
and at the Chief Ministers’ Conference. As a solution of the problem the 
10 : 40 formula was evolved, i.e., if there were ten students in a class or 40 
students in the school claiming any language as their mother tongue, 
instruction at Primary stage should be provided in that language. 
Similarly, 15 : 60 formula was accepted for instruction in minority 
language at Secondary level. But the Principals/Headmasters won’t allow 
10/40 or 15/60 students to gather. When the formula failed to give the 
required results, Advance Register system was introduced, i.e., the 
students belonging to the linguistic minorities would get themselves 
registered in advance and, as soon as the required minimum number was 
reached, facilities for instruction in the language would be made available. 
But the antagonistic attitude of the authorities failed this system also. 


Articles 29(1) and 30(1) guarantee the rights of the linguistic/religious 
minorities to conserve their language and to establish institutions of their 
choice. But when the minority wants to establish Urdu medium schools, it 
is difficult to get recognition from the Government. A specific case is a 
School of Moradabad which has been tying to get recognition as Urdu 
medium school for about ten years, but all in vain. About two hundred 
cases for recognition as minority institution are pending with the UP 
Government. But in some other Hindi states and in non-Hindi states, 
things have not been so adverse. They have adopted a more rational and 
liberal policy in the matter of minority languages. This is reflected in the 
following data, which shows the facilities available for Primary Education 
in Urdu: 
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Primary Education 


State with 
population 

Year 

No. of 
schools 

No. of 
sections 

No. of 
students 

No. of teachers 
teaching 
through Urdu 
medium 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

1987-88* 

251 

— 

26499 

883 

(1131288) 






Uttar Pradesh 

1987-88* 

422 

526 

97761 

2117 

(10767175) 






Rajasthan 

1987-88 

42 

— 

3748 

101 

(725402) 

1988-89 

42 

— 

3760 

101 


1989-90 

42 

— 

4320 

101 

Andhra Pradesh 

1988-89 

1163 

1444 

210697 

4242 

(4169179) 

1989-90 

1293 

1711 

-237591 

5215 

Tamil Nadu 

1988-89 

238 

119 

32028 

679 

(864811) 






Goa 

1987-88 

24 

6 

1621 

68 

(27580) 

1988-89 

08 

24 

1564 

79 

Karnataka 

1987-88 

2853 

1430 

530388 

11186 

(3512831) 






Maharashtra 

1987-88 

2103 

291 

545242 

14807 

(4319067) 

1988-89 

2087 

320 

557565 

13662 


(Source: 30th Report ofCLMI). 
*Incomplete information. 


Facilities available for instruction in Urdu at Secondary level are 
shown in the table below: 
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Secondary Education 


State with 
population 

Year 

No. of 
schools 

No. of 

attached 

sections 

No. of 
students 

No. of 
students 
taking 
Urdu as 
a subject 

No. of 
teachers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Madhya Pradesh 
(1131288) 

1987-88 

52 

— 

4953 

12499 

495 

UttarPradesh 

(10767175) 

1987-88 

218 

92 

17490 

54953 

2878 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Rajasthan 

1987-88 

1 

... 

82 

_ 

2 

(725402) 

1988-89 

1 

— 

82 

... 

2 


1989-90 

1 

... 

93 

... 

2 

West Bengal 
(1200216) 

1987-88 

71 

11 

19640 

413 

760 

Andhra Pradesh 

1988-89 

79 

671 

28680 

_ 

1472 

(4169179) 

1989-90 

143 

644 

37534 

... 

1471 

Tamil Nadu 
(3512813) 

1988-89 

37 

68 

12243 

6083 

418 

Goa 

1987-88 

5 

— 

383 

— 

29 

(27580) 

1988-89 

2 

3 

253 

196 

30 

Karnataka 

(3512831) 

1987-88 

*99 

267 

33390 

34149 

1196 

Maharashtra 

1987-88 

325 

129 

15614-1 

167088 

8506 

(4319067) 

1989-90 

345 

139 

169072 

176084 

8716 


(Source: 30th Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities 1939 90 *. 


The Report says that many States have not submitted the data and 
some others have sent incomplete information which shows the apathy of 
the Government with regard to the minority languages. 

Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh have returned only Urdu and 
Rajasthan Urdu and Sindhi as Minority Languages in which facilities of 
instruction are available in the State while in non-Hindi States, many 
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more languages are provided with this facility. Even then the data shows 
that the number of schools and the pupils learning Urdu is much more in 
these States than in Hindi States. Why? Simply because all possible 
hindrances are placed in the way of the language. 

Various languages are so spread in the country that even after 
reorganisation of the States on the linguistic basis no State can be said to 
be mpno-lingual. There are minority languages in every State. Keeping in 
view the consideration that the minority languages are not annihilated 
and the children are not deprived of their mother tongue in our 
educational system, Three-Language-Formual was designed, to 
accommodate the mother tongue, the Official Language and one modern 
Indian Language. The formula underwent many changes at various stages 
and was re-enunciated in the National Policy Resolution of 1968 as under: 

a) In Hindi speaking areas, the Three-Language-Formula should be Hindi, 
English and a Modern Indian Language (preferably one of the Southern 
languages). 

b) In non-Hindi speaking areas Hindi, English and the Regional language. 

Many permutations and combinations were adopted in various States 
from time-to-time and Urdu could be accommodated but in UP, it seems 
that every effort was made to keep Urdu out of the curriculum. The 
present formula in force, leaving aside the recent announcements by the 
Government, is as follows: 

1) Hindi as the First Language (this is a composite course with Sanskrit as a 
component); 

2) English as the Second Language; and 

3) Any language included in the VIII Schedule to the Constitution as the Third 
Language. 

It is clear that "Modern Indian Languages" of the original formula 
was replaced by "Language included in the VIII Schedule" and according 
to this only Sanskrit was allowed to be taken as the Third Language. In 
Government Schools and in most other schools, Urdu or any other Indian 
language was not allowed on the plea that teachers were not available for 
that. 
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The schools under Central Administration, i.e., the schools affiliated 
to CBSE or Navodaya Vidyalayas also implemented Three- 
Language-Formula in disfavour of Urdu. 

Hurdles were created in U.P. in the way of taking Urdu as a subject 
at Secondary level. Sometimes it was bracketed with English, sometimes 
with Arts and sometimes with Science, i.e., a student could take Urdu at 
the cost of English or Science. 

Facilities for Urdu Teachers’ Training are very rare and, therefore, 
whenever there are vacancies, availability of teachers becomes a problem, 
and the posts are left vacant, to be abolished subsequently or to be 
div:.i. ced to some other subjects. The Departments put every resistance, in 
contravention of the State Policy, in the way of opening new schools in 
Urdu areas or adding new sections for Urdu or allowing Urdu any way. A 
Deputy Director of Delhi Administration is on record to say that we can 
allow opening a Urdu Section in a certain Government School if the 
guardians can manage the teacher and pay his salary. 

Similarly, the supply and availability of textbooks in Urdu, which is 
the concern of the State, is very erratic. Sometimes the books are not 
available all through the year or are supplied late much after the 
beginning of the academic session. The textbooks produced by NCERT are 
prescribed in Central Schools, and in all Schools which follow CBSE 
syllbaus, e.g., in Schools of Delhi, J & K State. The Council is committed 
to produce books in English, Hindi and Urdu. For Urdu, the Council 
cold-shoulders the production and the supply of the textbooks is not very 
regular. This discourages Urdu students who are most of the times 
compelled to go without textbooks or to study through Hindi or English 
textbooks. 

In the administrative set-up of education, i.e. directorate, 
instpectorate, etc., there are no Urdu knowing staff. Inspectors not 
knowing Urdu are entrusted the task of evaluating Urdu teaching. So also 
at the directorate level, persons not knowing Urdu manage the affairs 
relating this language. Thus everything becomes disarrayed. 

All these instances show that there is every effort, particularly in 
Hindi States to oust the language from Administration and Educational 
system and thus to push it to a position of insignificance. Every now and 
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then some favourable decisions are taken and announcements made at the 
highest level, but mostly never implemented. 

But, we should not stop with this dismal narration. We should also 
take stock of what hias been achieved by Urdu in its course of development 
during this period. At the lower level, things are very unfavourable and 
disappointing but at the higher level many "favours have been done to 
Urdu. It is a common feeling of Urdu people that it is just like watering 
the leaves of a tree and letting its roots dried. Until the state of affairs 
changes, the roots will go on drying. The base will be eroded and the tree 
may wither away. But let us have a look at the bright side of the picture. 

Disappointed by the Government policies and failing in their efforts 
to persuade : and pressurise the authorities to give Urdu its proper place in 
the educa|ior»|d system, Urdu people came up to establishing their own 
^,i|^kthl 5 g/fSd*fesas/schools where they could arrange the education of 
their children in their mother tongue. Thousands of schools are being run 
privately without any financial assistance from the Government and even 
without recognition. Children complete their education upto primary level 
in these maktabs/schools and the new generation which should have 
otherwise been devoid of their mother tongue is getting elementary 
instruction through it. The largest number of such maktabs/schools is 
situated in Uttar Pradesh where the set back to Urdu has been the 
severest. 

With the expansion of education, new Univ.ersties and Colleges in 
large number have been established. In most of the universities Urdu 
Departments have been provided. In the teaching as well as the affiliating 
Universities, there are arrangements for teaching upto Post-Graduate 
classes and for courses leading to Ph.D. This has prompted research work. 
New material is coming out year after year, adding to the treasure of 
critical literature of Urdu. The bulk of this literature has become 
many-fold during the past five decades. 

Urdu Academies have been established by most of the State 
Governments with the aim of promoting the language and literature. 
These academies financed by the States have been giving assistance for 
publishing books to the authors, scholarships to the students, aid to the 
Urdu libraries, old-age pension to the writers and awards on the selected 
books published every year. But as the members of the Academies are 
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nominated by the Governments, these have attained a political outlook. 
With the change of the Governments, the Academies are re-constituted. 
Sometimes the nominations are over-delayed. This has adversely affected 
the working of the Academies and now most of the Academies are just 
shambling. UP Urdu Academy has, however, been the most active and has 
rendered commendable service. It has published many rare classical 
books, some good selections and other valuable literature. 

Bureau for Promotion of Urdu was established under the direct 
charge of the Ministry of Education, Government of India in the late 
sixties to undertake various activities for the promotion of Urdu, a task 
which was undertaken, with the financial help of the Central 
Government, by the States for their respective languages. The main 
activity of the Bureau has been to produce College level textbooks - either 
through translation or through original writing. The Bureau has 
published some reference books, a large number of textbooks and some 
rare books. It has done valuable service by producing terminology- 
dictionaries of various subjects. Though there has been a big question 
mark on the utility of college level textbooks when there exist no Urdu 
medium colleges nor are these to come into existence in the fore-seeable 
future. 

The role of Sahitya Akademy and National Book Trust cannot be 
ignored or under-rated. The two organisations have enriched the language 
by publishing translations from Indian and foreign languages into Urdu. 

Urdu journalism has played a very effective role in our political, 
social cultural and religious life. It has a history of about 200 years now. 
Among the newspapers published in 93 languages in India, Urdu papers 
rank among the first four. Urdu papers have a regular complaint that 
they are being discriminated against in the matter of advertisements by 
the advertising agencies, both Government and private, in the matter of 
paper quota and other such facilities which are normally available to 
papers. In spite of all debacles and discouragements faced by the 
language, its speakers and its papers, and in spite of the unfavourable 
circumstances prevailing, Urdu Press has been stepping up. The national 
growth rate of newspapers has been measured at 5.3% p.a. but Urdu 
newspapers have recorded an increase of 8.4%. The rise was from 2157 in 
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1989 to 2338 in 1990. For the daily newspapers Urdu stands at No.2 after 
Hindi. The figures are as below: 


Hindi 

1182 

Urdu 

305 

Tamil 

226 

English 

209 

Marathi 

187 

Malayalam 

168 

The credit of the highest 

number of papers goes to Hindi with Urdu 

standing at No.4. The first six range as follows: 

Hindi 

9695 

English 

4777 

Bengali 

1917 

Urdu 

1886 

Marathi 

1385 

Tamil 

1206 

The number of newspapers started in 1990 come to 593. In launching 
new papers Urdu stands at No.4. 

Hindi 

258 out of which 50 are dailies 

English 

87 out of which 7 are dailies 

Tamil 

60 out of which 13 are dailies 

Urdu 

41 out of which 17 are dailies 


Urdu Press has a panoramic spread over the country. It is widely 
distributed in 15 States and 2 Union Territories. The largest Urdu 
newspaper Hind Samachar is published from Jallandhar (Punjab). 

The two Urdu papers Musheer-e-Deccan (1884) and Arya Gazette 
(1884) are among the 41 papers of the country which have crossed 100 
years of their publication. 

The printing process for Urdu was an impediment in the fast 
production. Now that more and more papers are adopting off-set and 
computer-set process, the production will be quicker and clearer and 
would help in increasing the popularity. 

These papers have been a great source of the development of the 
language. They actively respond to the increasing needs arising from 
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*>T,r ® 

day-to-day and thus add new vocabulary and .expressions to .the language 
and thus contribute In'its exph^sion and development. Thiejr aJso v take the 
language in the readable form to common masses. 

As the basic structure .of Urdu and Hindi is almost the same, one is 
confused with the other in the spoken form.' Our mass-media has exploited 
the situation. In most of -the serials and other popular programmes of TV 
and Radio, simple chaste Urdu is being used but without admitting this 
fact, rather labeling it as Hindi. For features,for commentaries, and for 
news, they really use Hindi, which is the official version of the language. 

The Film Division does not draw any barrier between Urdu and Hindi 
and has adopted the policy of giving Hindi Certificates to all the films 
released although an most of the cases the language used is Urdu. This 
may be appreciated from the point of view of linguistic integration, but 
this pushes Urdu into oblivion and is a sort of injustice with the language. 

The literary tradition of Urdu has been quite strong. With a long 
history, the literary activity has been accelerated during the last one 
hundred years. The Aligarh Movement brought it out from the old rut and 
introduced Urdu literature to new horizons. Since then the span of the 
language has been expanding to various fields of life. Urdu writers, both of 
prose and poetry, along with the local ethos and genius, have been 
responding to the world literary trends and opened new vistas. With their 
political awareness and involvement, Urdu writers paid more than their 
due share in the Freedom Movement and mass awakening. Their writings 
have given a wide coverage to the social, cultural, economic and political 
developments in the country. This fact is generally admitted. Urdu writers 
have fetched two of the country’s coveted Gyanpeeth awards. 

Urdu has been struggling for its existence for the last five decades. It 
bore the brunt of the bitterness of the partition of the country. The 
language which had played a great role in the Freedom Movement, 
instead of getting the fruits of freedom, was' being convicted and was 
deprived of its genuine rights. It is unfortunate that a common language 
of the country, under political jugglery, is being • now termed as the 
language of a particular community and all types of impediments are 
being created in the way of its natural growth. But, however, the 
tenseness of the animosity is being released and the States are adopting a 
little liberalised policies towards Urdu. In Bihar, Urdu has been accepted 
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by the legislature as the Second Official Language of the. State. West 
Bengal has adopted Urdu as Second Official Language in some of the 
districts of the State. In Himachal Pradesh Urdu has been in the school 
curriculum as the Third language since the State was constituted. Uttar 
Pradesh has recently declared the restoration of certain rights for Urdu 
though we have to wait and see how far these declarations are translated 
into action, because in the past too many such declarations were made 
and never implemented. Madhya Pradesh also has declared to provide 
facilities for Urdu teaching in the school education system. In non-Hindi 
states there is not an atmosphere of opposition or animosity, and Urdu is 
developing there without much hurdles. 

Although a living language grows in the masses and Urdu has been 
growing on this strength. But without the official patronage, no language 
can prosper. Particularly when to-day every sphere, e.g., educational 
system, mass-media, newspapers, all administrative working, is 
controlled by the Government. Until the language is linked with the 
official usage and with the educational system, it cannot expect to flourish 
and expand. Urdu has been progressing on its owp strength, but on the 
other hand it has been fighting for its due place in Indian Democracy 
against odds. It has paved its progress in the face of severe oppositions 
during the'last five decades. Now that the severity of the conditions seems 
to be slackening, it is hoped Urdu will take new strides in its 
development. 
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7. PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF MALAYALAM 


Abstract 

It is intended to give an overview of the achievements till 
date, of the attempts at modernizing the Malayalam taking 
into account contributions of institutions as well as 
individuals. The state of art as regards the domains of script 
reformation, development of a scientific register, 
term-planning, translation and production of books and 
other learning and teaching materials catering to learners 
and teachers at different levels will be reported. An attempt 
to pinpoint the desiderata as regards modernization of 
Malayalam will also be made. 


The spread of education based on mass produced textbooks and the 
popularity of mass media including electronic ones do have their 
standardising influence on different types of language variation in 
different dimensions manifest in Kerala. One of the parameters of 
language variation noticed in Kerala appears to be caste and religion. 
Thus the salient features of the dialects of the Nairs, Ezhavas, Harijans, 
Brahmins, Muslims and Christians have been identified. Generally the 
Brahmin dialect appears to be most influenced by Sanskrit, whereas the 
Harijan Dialect the least. The predominance of loan words from English, 
Syriac, Latin and Portuguese is characteristic of the Christian dialect, 
whereas the Muslim dialect is influenced to a great extent by Arabic and 
Urdu. 

The investigators in the Department of Linguistics, University of 
Kerala have been able to identify the following twelve regional dialect 
areas for Malayalam: South Travancore, Central Travancore, North 
Travancore, West Vempanad, Cochin, South Malabar, South Eastern 
Palghat, Central Malabar, Wayi-ud North Malabar and Peak Dialect. 
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Translation 

Translation from almost all available sources into Malayalam has 
taken place, enriching both the language and the literature. Translation 
from Sanskrit, Bengali, English, Russian, French, Hindi and a few other 
sources has contributed considerably in increasing the vocabulary and 
power of expression of the language. The number of items translated into 
the language are on the increase. The great majority of such translations 
are from foreign languages and the rest from other Indian languages; 

Borrowings 

The vocabulary of present day Malayalam contains items borrowed 
•from different sources such as Prakrit, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, Arabic, 
Persian, Syriac and Portuguese, along with abundant expressions from 
Sanskrit and English. The day-to-day conversation of educated Malayalis 
and the scientific register of Malayalam are inter-larded with thousands 
of borrowings from English, the motive behind which being either 
‘need-filling’ or ‘prestige’. 

Grammatical Works 

The earliest extant study of the Malayalam language is available in 
Liilaatilakam, the anonymous Sanskrit treatise of the fourteenth century 
on maniprauaala style of literature and language. The grammatical 
statements in Liilaatilakam are limited in their scope by the purpose of 
the author, which was only to outline the native elements in the texture of 
manipravaalam. 

The grammatical treatise on Malayalam, which has won recognition 
as the most comprehensive and authoritative, is Professor A.R. Raja Raja 
Varma’s Keeralapaaniniiyam (1917). Worthy of mention in between 
Liilaatilakam and Keeralapaaniniiyam are the contributions of varying 
merit, by a member of western missionaries like John Ernestus Haxledon, 
popularly known as Arnos Padiri ( Grandhabhaasayute vya'akaranam: 
Grammar of the Language of Literary Composition). Robert Drummond 
(Grammar of Malabar Language) F. Spring, ( Outline bfa Grammar of the 
Malayalim Language, 1839) Rev. Joseph. Poet (A Grammar of the 
Malayalim Language, 1841). Dr. Gundert ( Malayaalabhaasaa 
vyaakaranam, 1851), Garthwaite ( Malayalabhaasaa vyaakarana 
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samgraham, 1877). A.J. Arbuthnot ( Malayalam Selections with 
Translations , Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary, 1864). Collins (A 
Short Grammar and Analysis of the Malayalam Language, 1864) and also 
by a handful of native scholars, such as George Mathen 
(.Malayaanamayute vyaakaranam, 1863). Pachu Moothtu ( Keerala 
bhaasayute vyaakaranam, 1876) and Kovunni Netungati (Kerala 
kaumudi, 1878). 

Following Keeralapaaniniiyam, appeared valuable contributions of 
native scholars like K. Godavarma ( Indo-Aryan Loanwords in Malayalam, 
1946), Keerala bhaasaavijnaaniiyam, 1951 and L.V. Ram'aswami Aiyar 
(Evolution of Malayalam Morphology, 1936 and many other studies) and 
also of some other later day researchers like A.C. Sekhar (Evolution of 
Malayalam, 1953), KM. George ( Raamacaritam and the Study of Early 
Malayalam, 1955), sponsored by Indian or foreign Universities or, = 
professional organizations like the Linguistic Society of India. 

History of Language and Lexicography 

The pioneers in the writing of the history of Malayalam literature 
were P. Govinda Pillai, R. Narayana Panicker and Uloor S. Parameswara 
Iyer. Following them a dozen or so volumes on the chronological account of 
the Malayalam literature have appeared. All such words incidentally 
touch on the origin and early stage of evolution of the Malayalam 
language also. By now, only some articles and just two or three slender 
volumes have appeared on the historical evolution oi the language. 

■f. 

The turn out of work in the field of lexicography is quite impressive. 
Bailey (Malayalam-English; 1846: English-Malayalam), Collins 
(Malayalam: 1865), Gundert Mal-Eng: 1872), Srikantheesvaram 
Padmanabha Pillai (Mai. 1923), R. Narayana Panicker (Mai.) T. 
Ramalingam Pillai (Eng-EngMal) Kaanippayyuur Sankaran 
Namputirippaatu (Sanskrit Malayalam) and C. Madhavan Pillai 
(Eng-Mal: Mal-Eng) are the most outstanding figures in this domain. Only 
the first six volumes of the most comprehensive and up-to-date 
Malayalam lexicon sponsored by the University oi Kerala have, by now, 
been published. When completed it is expected to be a land mark in the 
history of lexicography of Indian languages. Under a UGC sponsored 
project on a methodology for the preparation of a computerised lexical 
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archive for Malayalam is being formulated in the Department of 
Linguistics, University of Kerala. 

Present Day Research 

Research from the fifties on linguistic studies relating to Malayalam 
has, in general, concentrated on either inscriptions and literary texts 
representing different periods of the evolution of the language or select 
dialects spoken by the different sections of Malayalis. Descriptive 
analyses of a number of important texts already completed include those 
of Krishnagatha, (Prabodhchandra Nayar, 1965), Kannassaraamaayanam 
(P. Ramachandran Pillai, 1970), Early Manipravaalam Works (N. 
Gopinathan Nair, 1975; K, Retnamma, 1975), Ramakathappaattu (G. 
Sulekha, 1978), Select Malayalam Prose Works (P.V. Velayudhan Pillai, 
1967) and also of the dialects of the Muslims (G. Kesava Panikkar, 1973, 
Mahilamma, 1978). Nairs, Ezhavas (P. Somasekharan Nair, ’l969).’ 
Harijans and the tribals like the Radars (R. Indira Devi, 1978) have 
already been completed. 

The mould manifest in most later day descriptive grammars of 
various texts and dialects of the language is essentially the same as the 
one found in the first of its kind in the language, namely Description of the 
Language of Krishnagaatha. Dialect analyses employing the techniques of 
transformational generative grammar (Andrewskutty, 1973; E.V. 
Narayanan Namboodiri, 1974), testing the potentiality of 
transformational grammar in handling problems in the syntax of 
Malayalam (Ravindran, 1975: Abraham, 1976), study of bilingual 
situations involving Malayalam (Solomon, 1976) and contrastive analysis 
of Malayalam and English (S. Velayudhan, 1970) or Tamil or Hindi, and 
prosodic analyses of the verbal and nominal pieces in the languages with 
or without experimental findings involving techniques of instrumental 
Phonetics (Prabodhachandran Nayar, 1970; S. Velayudhan, 1970; Elias 
Valentine, 1977; V. Mini, 1978) have been completed at various centres of 
research in India and abroad. Research work in progress at different 
Indian centres and relating to Malayalam include investigations into 
problems in Historical and Comparative Linguistics, Phonetics and 
Phonology, Sociolinguistics, Language Teaching, Bilingualism, Stylistics, 
Translation and Folkloristics. 
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Planning and Development 

Within the past two or three decades Malayalam has become more 
and more acceptable as the medium of instruction in High School classes 
and it has now been accepted by all concerned that Malayalam, like any 
other language, has the potentiality of developing as the vehicle of 
knowledge at all conceivable levels, provided it is employed for the 
purpose. In addition to many individual attempts to propagate modern 
knowledge through the medium of Malayalam, publications of the State 
Institute of Languages, Trivandrum (Est. 1968) comprising more than a 
dozen glossaries of technical terms in different branches of knowledge and 
original contributions as well as translations mainly from English, have 
demonstrated quite convincingly the potentiality of the language in 
achieving precision and objectivity. 

Another important trend in the domain of literature of knowledge in 
the language is the publication of different types of Encyclopaedia 
sponsored by governmental and also private agencies. 

Language of Administration 

Malayalam has already gained recognition as the language of 
administration in a limited sphere in the Kerala State. All 
communications to the Government in Malayalam are now to be replied in 
the same language. Further, Malayalam is the language of administration 
in thirty departments like the Panchayats at certain levels where there is 
greater degree of contact between the public and the administration. 

Script Reformation 

The most significant attempt to reform the Malayalam script so as to 
make it better suited for fast typewriting and printing has taken place in 
recent years under the auspices of the State Government, as per 
suggestions by a committee of experts. Instead of 500 different types 
required for handling the traditional script, the present system which is 
equally efficient needs only 90. Moreover the new system does not involve 
any radical change in the shape of the letters which would have irritated 
the public. Further tne change over is slowly effected step-by-step through 
the newspaper and periodicals, textbooks and all Government 
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Publications. It has also been made clear that at least in the immediate 
future both the systems will exist side-by-side, the new systems being 
given special encouragement particularly in printing and typewriting. 

Technical Terminology 

Absence of a standardised inventory of technical terms has presented 
great difficulty to writers and readers in the field of literature of 
knowledge. Both T.K. KrishriS Menon and A.R. Raja Raja Varma seem to 
have made some pioneer attempts towards compiling glossaries of 
technical terms. But it was Pailo Paul who published a fairly 
systematically arranged glossary for the first time in Malayalam (Chapter 
one partly appeared in Bhaasaapoosini, in 1908). Some of Pailo Paul’s 
terms such as Biijaganitam (Algebra), Jyootisaastram (Astronomy) and 
suuciivyavahaaram (conics) struck root in the language in later years. 

The swadeshi movement which gathered momentum during the 
period did have its impact on the use of the native language as a medium 
of expression in all domains including informative literature. In an article 
published in Bhaasaa poosini (1916 corresponding to the Malayalani Era 
1903 Makaram Barrister George Joseph argued vehemently for adoption 
of -Malayalam as the medium of instruction in all subjects at all levels, 
setting the system of Education followed in Japan as a model. Sardar 
KM. Paniker and the scholar - diplomat strongly supported this view in 
Bhaasaavilaasam (Pustakam 5). 

In addition to writings on popular science, attempts began under the 
leadership of scholars like P. Sankaran Nampiar, I.C. Chacko, Dr. K. 
Bhaskaran Nair and T.K. Joseph in bringing out standard books in 
Malayalam concerning various branches of knowledge. Soon the problem 
of standardising technical vocabulary cropped up. 

One in the forefront in the move towards standardisation was Rama 
Varma Appan Thampuran who laid out certain policies to be followed. 

(Mangalamaala Vj Strict avoidance of synonyms of technical terms was 
strongly advocated by Thampuran. 

The necessity of adopting a new view point* in regard to coining 
technical terms in the language was in fact, felt by some such as 
R.Narayana Panicker (see, his Introduction-1954 to the Malayalam 
Translation of Pandit Rahul Samkrityayan) and T.K. Velupillai (vide his 
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talk in the Travancore Legislative Council, on Copy Right Regulation). 
According to this point of view it was held better to borrow widely used 
foreign terms as they are, rather than attempting to coin high sounding 
new Sanskrit terms. 

It is in this circumstance the University of Madras and the University 
of Travancore as well as the State Institute of Languages (Est. 1968) 
stepped in to provide some guidelines in the venture. A number of 
glossaries of technical terms pertaining to various fields of knowledge 
were published. 

Publications of the State Institute of Languages numbering well 
above 1100 include a dozen glossaries of technical terms, original 
contributions and translations in general from English. They all together 
have a commendable coverage. No sphere of knowledge has been left out 
from the scheme of the Institute for systematically publishing textbooks 
and books for further reading during collegiate studies. 

Medium of Instruction 

Within the past few decades Malayalam has become more and more 
acceptable as the medium of instruction in High School classes. There are, 
of course, many English Medium Schools enjoying a high degree of 
prestige and among the upper strata of the society. But the suitability of 
the Malayalam language as medium of instruction at the various levels of 
school education has not been challenged. This, however, is not the case 
when we examine the position of Malayalam as the medium of instruction 
at the collegiate level. English continues to hold the pride of place as the 
medium of instruction in most centres of higher learning. Permission is 
accorded to the candidates for using either English or Malayalam while 
answering questions in English on the various subjects of study. But the 
number of candidates who choose to write answers fully in Malayalam is 
meagre indeed. Some answer books present a mixture of English and 
Malayalam used as medium of expression. In distance education courses 
the contents of Malayalam is reportedly on the increase. It may, however, 
be noted that such courses are confined to humanities. 

The books and articles in the periodicals published by the State 
Institute of Languages and also a popular movement under the banner 
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Saastra-saahitya parishat (Forum of Scientific Literature), along with the 
various articles in the different encyclopaedias in the language bear clear 
testimony to -the slow but steady development of a scientific register of the 
language and of new technical jargons characterising specific fields of 
knowledge. To a certain extent at least, the glossaries published so far by 
the State Institute of Languages serve as indicators of authoritative 

sanction or absence thereof in regard to given technical terms. 

' \ 

Targets to be Fixed 

The following time bound programs with well defined targets deserve 
to be undertaken in connection with the desired development of language. 

1) A comprehensive linguistic survey of Kerala taking into account all dialects, 
registers, styles and domains. 

2) A historical grammar and history of the Malayalam language making full use 
of the results of researchers till date. 

3) A computer-readable and constantly up-dated bibliography on the Malayalam 
language. 

4) Different types of dictionary for the language (etymological-, desk-, 
translators’-, etc.). 

5) A computerised lexical archive for Malayalam including term-banks relating 
to all disciplines. 

6) A reference grammar ol Malayalam which will in eflecl be an encyclopaedia 
of the language. 

7) Different types of grammar aiming at different sets of users (c.g., Graded 
grammars for children). 

8) Manuals for translators. 
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8. ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF KASHMIRI 

Abstract 

After a brief historical account of the development of 
Kashmiri language, the paper gives the status report of the 
use of Kashmiri in public domains, such as education, 
administration and mass media. The efforts made by the 
Slate and Central Government institutions, autonomous and 
voluntary organisations are discussed. The paper brings out 
the need for specifying the role of Kashmiri to make the 
steps taken for its development meaningful as no language 
can be developed in isolation of its use in different domains. 

Introduction 

The concept of Language Development or the Development of a 
Language is usually discussed with reference to the languages of the 
developing or third world countries. However, the language development 
may not necessarily be related to the economic development of a country. 
The models of the development may also vary and need to be universal. 
The process of development of a language has attracted attention of 
different linguists and language planners lately. Following Ferguson 
(1968), there is however, a broad consensus that the process of the 
development of a language must take care of three main aspects of the 
language: Graphisation or script, standardisation, and modernisation. The 
language planners have discussed the models of the language 
development with reference to different languages. These three major 
aspects form the part of the discussion about the development with 
reference to all languages. Though the process of the development of 
Kashmiri continues at a slow pace, there has been no serious attempt to 
discuss the issues involved. Here an attempt will be made to review the 
efforts made in the area of language development of Kashmiri and discuss 
some of the main issues involved in this area. 

The language development primarily involves two aspects related to 
language planning: Corpus planning and Status planning. It is important 
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to keep in view the existing situation of the Kashmiri language, its spatial 
dimensions, and its use in different domains. The issues involved in the 
language development cannot be studied in isolation of these facts. We 
will briefly present an overview of the Kashmiri language and discuss the 
issues related to its development. 

The Kashmiri Language 

The Kashmiri language is primarily spoken in the Kashmir valley of 
the State of Jammu & Kashmir in India. According to the census figures 
of 1981, there are 30,76,398 speakers of the language. No census was 
conducted in the State in 1991. Kashmiri is one of the 18 major languages 
listed in the VIII Schedule of the Constitution of India. 

Grierson (1919), Morgenstierne (1961), Fussman (1972) etc., classify 
Kashmiri under Dardic group of Indo-Aryan languages. The term Dardic 
is stated to be only a geographical convention and not a linguistic 
expression. The classification of Kashmiri and other Dardic languages has 
been reviewed in some works (Kachru 1969, Strand 1973, Koul and 
Schmidt 1984) with different purposes in mind. Kachru points out 
linguistic characteristics of Kashmiri. Strand presents his observations on 
Kafir languages. Koul and Schmidt have reviewed the literature on the 
classification of Dardic languages and have investigated the linguistic 
characteristics or features of these languages with special reference of 
Kashmiri and Shina. 

Kashmiri has two types of dialects: (a) Regional dialects and (b) 
Social dialects. Regional dialects are further of two types: (i) those 
regional dialects or variations which are spoken in the regions inside the 
valley of Kashmir and (ii) those which are spoken in the regions outside 
the valley of Kashmir. Kashmiri speaking area in the valley is 
ethno-semantically divided into three regions: (1) Maraz (southern and 
south-eastern region), (2) Kamraz (northern and north-western region) 
and (3) Srinagar and its neighbouring areas. There are some minor 
linguistic. variations mainly at the phonological and lexical levels. 
Kashmiri spoken in the three regions is not only mutually intelligible but 
quite homogeneous. These dialectical variations can be termed as 
different styles of the same speech. Since Kashmiri, spoken in and around 
Srinagar has gained some social prestige, very frequent ‘style switching’ 
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takes places from Marazi or Kamrazi styles to that of the style of speech 
spoken in Srinagar and its neighbouring areas. This phenomena of style 
switching is- very common among the educated speakers of Kashmiri. 
Kashmiri spoken in Srinagar and surrounding areas continues to hold the 
prestige of being the standard variety which is used in mass media and 
literature. 

Kashmiri has two main regional dialects., namely Poguli and 
Kashtawari spoken outside the valley of Kashmiri (Koul and Schmidt 
1984). Poguli is spoken in the Pogul and Paristan valleys bordered on the 
east by Rambani and Siraji, and on the west by mixed dialects of Lahanda 
and Pahari. The speakers of Poguli are found mainly to the south, 
south-east and south-west of Banihal. Poguli shares many linguistic 
features including 70% vocabulary with Kashmiri (Koul and Schmidt 
1984). Literate Poguli speakers of Pogul and Pakistan valleys speak 
standard Kashmiri as well. Kashtawari is spoken in the Kashtawar 
valley, lying to the south-east of Kashmir. It is bordered on the south by 
Bhadarwahi, on the west by Chibbali and Punchi, and on the east by 
Tibetan speaking region of Zanskar. Kashtawari shares most of the 
linguistic features of standard Kashmiri, but retains some archaic 
features which have disappeared from the latter. It shares about 80% 
vocabulary with Kashmiri (Koul and Schmidt 1984). 

No detailed sociolinguistic research work has been conducted to study 
different speech variations of Kashmiri spoken by different communities 
and speakers who belong to different professions and occupations. In some 
earlier works beginning with Grierson (1919 : 234) distinction has been 
pointed out in two speech variations of Hindus and Muslims, two major 
communities who speak Kashmiri natively. Kachru (1969) has used the 
terms Sanskritized Kashmiri and Persianized Kashmiri to denote the two 
style differences on the grounds of some variations in pronunciation, 
morphology and vocabulary common among Hindus and Muslims. It is 
true that most of the distinct vocabulary used by Hindus is derived from 
Sanskrit and that used by Muslims is derived from Perso-Arabic sources. 
On considering the phonological and morphological variations (besides 
vocabulary) between these two dialects, the terms used by Kachru do not 
appear to be appropriate or adequate enough to represent the two 
socio-dialectical variations of styles of speech. The dichotomy of these 
social dialects is not always clear-cut. One can notice a process of style 
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switching between the speakers of these two dialects in terms of different 
situations and participants. The frequency of this ‘style switching’ process 
between the speakers of these two communities mainly depends on 
different situations and periods of contact between the participants of the 
two communities at various social, educational and professional levels. 
Koul (1986) and Dhar (1984) have presented co-relation between certain 
linguistic and social variations of Kashmiri at different social and regional 
levels. The sociolinguistic variations of the language deserve a detailed 
study. 

Language Development: Natural Process 

Language Development is directly related to the use of the language 
in different domains. Though all the languages develop as a natural 
process, it is only the human interruption which makes the languages 
develop in a planned manner. In order to channelise the development 
process, one has to keep in mind its different uses. The primary uses of a 
language are in the areas of education, mass media, and administration. 
Certain efforts are to be made for the language development keeping in 
view the demands of the society. Languages are used as a vehicle of 
communication in modern science and technology. It is only through the 
language the knowledge and skills are transmitted from one generation to 
another. 

Use of Kashmiri in Administration 

Kashmiri though spoken by the dominant majority of people in the 
valley, has never been used as an Official Language in its home state, i.e., 
Jammu & Kashmir. Persian was introduced as the Official Language 
during the Muslim rule beginning the 14th Century, which was later 
replaced by Urdu, another non-native language, in 1907 which continues 
as the Official Language even after Independence. 

Kashmiri was listed as one of the major Indian languages in the VIII 
Schedule of the Constitution of India. Keeping in view the multilingual 
character of the country, all the states had a freedom to use any of the 
major regional languages as the Official Languages in administration. As 
expected, most of the states chose languages of their 'respective regions as 
the Official Languages and made provision for their effective use in 
administration. The state of Jammu & Kashmir decided to continue the 
use of Urdu as the Official Language in the state. 
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Keeping in view the multilingual character of the state* the 
Constitution of the Jammu & Kashmir state recognises seven languages 
spoken in the state: Kashmiri, Dogri, Ladakhi, Hindi, Urdu Punjabi and 
Gojri. It is the duty of the state to develop all these languages. The major 
native languages being Kashmiri, Dogri and Ladakhi. In the three regions 
of the state, Kashmiri is spoken in the valley of Kashmir, Dogri in the 
Jammu region, and Ladakhi in the Ladakh region. Kashmiri, though 
spoken by the majority of population in the state was not even made an 
associate Official Language. 

With a higher rate of illiteracy in the state, it is appropriate to use 
Kashmiri in administration in the valley where it is spoken natively. 
Kashmiri is not used in administration even at lower levels. All the 
official communications are recorded in Urdu, a non-native language. The 
government officials have to communicate with the people at the grassroot 
level as effectively as possible. This cannot be done through an alien 
language. Therefore, there has been a strong movement in favour of the 
use of Kashmiri in administration in the valley at all the lower levels 
(Koul and Schmidt, 1983). 

Use of Kashmiri in Education 

Kashmiri has a limited role in the education in the state of the 
Jammu & Kashmir. Immediately after the Independence of the country, it 
was introduced as a subject of study in primary schools in the Kashmir 
valley, but its teaching was discontinued in 1955 under an excuse of 
reducing the ‘language load’ of children in schools. Urdu continued to be 
used in its dominant role in education. It continues to be compulsory 
subject of study in schools and also is the medium of instruction at the 
school level. Hindi was allowed to be in these roles as an alternative in the 
Jammu region. 

As a result of language movement in favour of Kashmiri and efforts 
made by the educationists at the highest level that a department of 
Kashmiri was set up at the University of Kashmir. Kashmiri was 
introduced as a subject of study at the post- graduate level in the 
University o Kashmir in early seventies. To begin with, it offered a course 
in post-graduate diploma in Kashmiri and later switched over to regular 
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Masters, M.Phil and Ph.D. courses. There has been an encouraging 
enrollment in these courses in the beginning. 

Recent years have witnessed a language movement in favour of the 
use of Kashmiri in education in the valley. Intellectuals, literary 
organisations and educationists have been raising their voice in favour of 
the use of Kashmiri in education. As a result of this, Kashmiri was 
introduced as a subject of study in some colleges in the valley and as an 
optional subject in the secondary schools. Kashmiri is yet to be made as a 
compulsory school subject in schools in the valley though there is a great 
demand for it. According to a sociolinguistic survey of Kashmiri (Koul and 
Schmidt 1983), most of the people favour the use of Kashmiri as a medium 
of instruction in elementary schools and also for the teaching of Kashmiri 
as a school subject right from the primary to the University level. 

As far as its use in education is concerned, the following areas need 
an immediate attention: 

a) Kashmiri is to be provided a place in the school curriculum as a compulsory 
school subject in the valley where it is spoken natively by the majority. This 
would require the preparation of basic textbooks in this language. 

b) Kashmiri is to be used as the medium of instruction upto the primary level in 
the valley. This would involve the preparation of textbooks of all the subjects 
through this medium. 

c) It is necessary to train the teachers in the teaching of Kashmiri as a subject as 
well its use as the medium of instruction. 

Use of Kashmiri in Mass Media 

Kashmiri has a limited role in mass media. The setting up of Radio 
Kashmir in the state after Independence has played a prominent role in 
the use of Kashmiri in radio broadcasts. Kashmiri was used as a medium 
of news and feature broadcasts on the Radio. It encouraged the creative 
writers and scholars in Kashmiri to write in Kashmiri. It resulted in the 
development of prose genre and boosted the literary activities in the 
language. The Srinagar Doordarshan has enhanced the role of Kashmiri 
in the electronic media. The survey of the use of Kashmiri in the electronic 
media has shown the popularity 'of the programmes. There is a demand 
for the increase on the timings for the broadcast and telecast of 
programmes in Kashmiri on Radio and Television. 
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There is limited use of Kashmiri in the print mass media. No daily- 
newspaper is published in the language. Some weekly newspapers keep on 
appearing periodically and disappearing after a shortwhile. The 
government of the state has not made an endure to provide a support to 
these publications. The government of India does bring out a fortnightly 
periodical entitled Praagaash. It has a limited circulation. Some other 
periodical journals like Shiraazaa (published by the J & K Academy of 
Art, Culture of Languages) and Anhaar (published by the University of 
Kashmir) are published more or less regularly. Similarly, there are 
Kashmiri sections in the college magazines published occasionally. The 
publications of some other journals like Kongposh have not survived for 
long. 

Outside the valley of Kashmir, Koshur Samachar - a socio- cultural 
journal of Kashmiri Sahayak Samiti, Delhi, and Kashyap Samachar - a 
journal of Kashmiri Pandit Association Jammu do have Kashmiri 
sections. They publish articles and literary pieces in Kashmiri in the 
Devanagari script. 

There has been no policy regarding the development of journalistic 
writings in the Kashmiri language. The technical vocabulary used in the 
journalistic broadcasts/telecasts and writings is primarily based on the 
Urdu phrases and vocabulary. 

Thus, the use of Kashmiri in mass media has not attracted favourable 
attention so far. It has a limited use in the electronic media including 
Radio, TV, films, etc. The use of Kashmiri in the electronic media has to 
improve both, in quality as well as quantity. Kashmiri has a very limited 
use in the print media. The language cannot develop fully unless it is 
widely used in different kinds of mass media. The state has to decide 
about the policy regarding its use in the mass media. 

In the absence of a clear policy of the government of the state, the 
problems of the . development of Kashmiri with special reference to its use 
in education, mass media and administration will continue. No language 
can be developed in isolation of its use in different domains. These 
challenges are to be addressed by the language planners. 
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Standardization 

There is a scope for standardisation of the Kashmiri language at 
different levels. The problem of the standardisation of the script is a 
prominent one. No serious efforts have been made in this direction so far. 

Several scripts are being used for writing Kashmiri. The major ones 
are: Sharada, Devanagari, Roman and Perso-Arabic. The question of the 
standardisation of the script is directly related to the question of its being 
able to represent all the speech sounds and other phonetic characteristics 
of the language. The Kashmiri language has certain speech sounds which 
are nut found in other Indo-Aryan or other neighbouring languages. For 
example, Kashmiri has two short and two long central high and mid 
vowels: /I/, /I:/, /A/ and /A:/, and dental affricates: /ts/ and /tsh/ which are 
not found in other neighbouring languages. Similarly, palatalisattion is an 
important feature of Kashmiri. These peculiar sounds and phonetic 
characteristics need to be represented in script to be used in Kashmiri. 

The original script of Kashmiri is Sharada. Old manuscripts are 
available in this script. This script has become obsolete now, and has a 
restricted use. It is used in writing of horoscopes by Kashmiri Pandits. 
This script does not represent the signs for all the sounds and other 
phonetic characteristics of Kashmiri. No special diacritic signs are being 
used to represent the peculiar sounds of Kashmiri. 

The use of Roman for Kashmiri started with the European scholars 
who transliterated certain texts from Kashmiri into this script. It is 
widely used in citing the original literary pieces in the works related to 
literature, and also in the language data in the linguistic works related to 
the language written in English. No standardisation in the use of the 
Roman script for Kashmiri has taken place so far. Different scholars have 
used different diacritic signs for representing the sound system of the 
Kashmiri language. The Roman script continues to be used in citing data 
from Kashmiri in the books written in English related to Kashmiri 
language and literature. In the linguistic studies there is a convention of 
using Roman phonetic script. Different scholars are using different types 
of conventions not similar to those % suggested in the IPA (International 
Phonetic Alphabet) to facilitate easy printing. Though the pace of the 
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linguistic works in Kashmiri is quite slow, there is a need for 
standardising the Roman phonetic symbols for representing the speech 
sounds and other phonetic characteristics of the language. 

The Devanagari script is mostly used in the research works related to 
the Kashmiri language carried out in Hindi for the citation of the data 
from Kashmiri. It is also used in certain Hindu religious texts, and in a 
few periodicals like Koshur Samachar, Kashyap Samachar, etc. The 
Devanagari script requires modifications for writing Kashmiri texts. 
Different types of additional diacritics are used to represent the peculiar 
speech sounds of Kashmiri. The diacritics suggested by the Central Hindi 
Directorate in their Parivardit Devanagari have undergone various 
changes. The signs are not uniformly used in the printing of the Kashmiri 
text. Recently, VIKALP (Visthapit Kashmiri Lakhak Parishad) - an 
association of Kashmiri scholars migrated from the valley, have suggested 
modifications and are trying to standardise its use. Two main journals 
cited above published from Delhi and Jammu are using different symbols 
to represent additional speech sounds and phonetic characteristics of the 
language. Efforts are on to reach a consensus on it. 

The official script of the Kashmiri language recognised by the Jammu 
& Kashmir Academy of Art, Culture and Languages is based on the 
Perso-Arabic script using additional diacritic marks for representing 
certain peculiar characteristics of the Kashmiri language. The additional 
diacritic marks have been suggested for writing Kashmiri vowels and 
consonants and for representing the phonetic characteristics of 
palatalization of the language. This script is widely used in the 
publications of the Academy and other private 'and governmental 
publications. There are still inconsistencies found in the use of these 
signs. Koul (1995) has suggested certain measures for the standardization 
of the use of the Perso-Arabic script for Kashmiri. The conventions of the 
script need to be reviewed for bringing in the uniformity so that the script 
represents the characteristics of the language. 

Standard Variety 

As pointed out above, there are certain dialectical (both geographical 
and social) variations in the Kashmiri language. Kashmiri spoken in and 
around Srinagar has somehow attained the status of the standard variety. 
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The speakers of other regions tend to switch over to this variety in their 
use in formal situations and interpersonal communication with the 
speakers of the standard variety. The variations are mostly reflected in 
the spoken variety. They are almost non-existent in the written domain of 
the language. The mass media and the publication of literary books is 
playing an important role in the standardisation of the grammatical forms 
and structures. We do not however have adequate publications in 
different areas to standardise the use of Kashmiri in different technical 
and scientific domains. Keeping in view the limited use of Kashmiri in 
different domains, no serious efforts have been made so far in this area. 

Modernization 

With the fast development in the areas of Science and Technology, it 
is imperative that the language has to be an effective vehicle for 
trans mi tting knowledge, skills, and disseminating information in these 
areas. Only a limited number of publications are av ailable in the domain 
of science and technology. Modernisation of the language would demand 
the preparation of technical vocabulary and phrases to be used in the 
scientific and technical texts. No effort has yet been made to develop these 
special registers of the language. It has been a usual practice to adapt the 
for ms used in Urdu according to the phonetic characteristics of the 
language. 

The Role of Institutions 

The development of Kashmiri has not become a strong movement at 
the level of institutions so far. Only a limited number of institutions have 
played some role and are indirectly involved in the development of the 
language in different ways. The prominent among them are the Jammu & 
Kas hmir Academy of Art Culture and Languages, University of 
'Kashmir,Central Institute of Indian Languages, etc. 

The Jammu & Kashmir Academy of Art, Culture and Languages was 
established in the fifties and is charged with the responsibility of 
promoting all the languages which are listed in the Constitution of the 
Jammu & Kashmir State, i.e., Kashmiri, Urdu, Hindi, Dogri, Punjabi, 
Gojri and Ladakhi. The Academy has made significant contribution by 
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bringing out quite a few books in the Kashmiri language. The Academy 
has prepared and published Kashmiri-Kashmiri and Urdu-Kashmiri 
dictionaries in seven volumes each, and two volumes of a Kashmiri 
encyclopedia so far. The Academy provides subsidies to the authors and 
voluntary organisations for the publication of their books and also awards 
prizes for the books. It is due to the financial help provided by the 
Academy that certain books' especially anthologies of Kashmiri literature 
have been brought out. 

The Academy also brings out a bi-monthly journal entitled Shiraazaa, 
and an annual volume entitled Soon Adab in Kashmiri. Both of these have 
devoted special issues to certain important themes. 

The Department of Kashmiri of the University of Kashmir has made 
a significant contribution to the use of Kashmiri in education, and the 
preparation of s6me basic text and reference materials in this language. 
The Department offers regular courses for Master’s and M.Phil degrees, 
and provides facilities for the doctoral research in this subject. The 
department brings out a journal entitled Anahafir in this language. A 
large number of issues of this journal have been devoted to different 
themes related to Kashmiri language and literature. The Department has 
also prepared and published different text materials which are used as 
text and supplementary materials for teaching Kashmiri as a first 
language. 

The Government of Jammu & Kashmir do not have any department 
devoted to the development of a language or languages, similar to ones in 
different states. Most of other states have Language Departments and/or 
Textbook Boards devoted to the promotion of the language or languages of 
the state, and their use in education and administration. 

The Government of India promotes all the languages especially those 
listed in the VIII Schedule of the Constitution of India. The Government 
of India has been providing funds to different states for the development 
of the languages, preparation and publication of textbooks, preparation of 
scientific and technical glossaries, etc. The Government also provides 
financial assistance for the publication of manuscripts, and makes bulk 
purchase of books in Kashmiri as in other languages. Only a limited 
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number of projects have been supported by the Government of India under 
this scheme. 

The Central Hindi Directorate has also brought out Hindi- Kashmiri 
Bilingual and Hindi-Kashmiri-English Trilingual Dictionaries. They have 
a very limited circulation. They are useful for the second language 
learners of Kashmiri. 

Kashmiri is taught as a second language to the inservice teacher 
trainees in the Northern Regional Language Centre of the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages since 1971. A limited number of the teacher 
trainees trained in this language at the Centre are teaching this language 
in their respective schools. Teaching of Kashmiri as a second language 
necessitated the preparation of instructional materials in Kashmiri 
suitable for second language teaching. The Central Institute of Indian 
Languages has prepared and published both text as well as 
supplementary materials for teaching of Kashmiri as a second language. 
There is a need for the preparation of additional need based materials for 
teaching this language in the second language situation. There are no 
learners’ dictionaries and other reference materials prepared and 
published in this language suitable for a second language teaching and/or 
learning situation. 

Conclusion 

As compared to other major languages listed in the VIII Schedule of 
the Constitution of India, the development of Kashmiri has not been given 
proper attention due to various reasons. Kashmiri does not have 
prominent roles in the domains of education and mass media in its home 
state. It is also not used in the administration in the valley. The efforts 
made by certain State and Central Government institutions, autonomous 
and voluntary organisations have not been sufficient to develop this 
language. The problems regarding its standardization and modernization 
can be resolved only after Kashmiri is provided a proper role in education, 
mass media and administration. It is only after these roles are specified, 
the steps to be taken for the development of this language will be 
meaningful. 
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9, DEVELOPMENT OF PUNJABI: AN OVERVIEW 


Abstract 

The paper has three main sections. First section gives 
historical sketch of both Punjab and Punjabi language. The 
second section attempts to define the concept of 
development of language. The third section reviews efforts 
made by the governmental, semi-governmental, voluntary 
organizations and universities for the development of 
Punjabi. The paper brings out the problems in the 
development of Punjabi due to socio- political and 
historical situations and emphasizes that the major problem 
is lack of co-ordination among different organizations 
working for development of Punjabi. 


Introduction 

Punjabi is one of the eighteen languages* specified in the VIII 
Schedule of the Constitution of India. It is the principal language of the 
people of Punjab, the sword-arm of India. Situated in the north-west of 
the country, Punjab has had a chequered history. Ancient Punjab formed 
part of the vast Indo- Iranian region. In the later years, it saw the rise and 
fall of various powers like Mauryans, Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, Rushans 
and Guptas. Medieval Punjab saw the supremacy of the Muslims. The 
first Muslim dynasty was followed by Ghoris, Slaves, Khiljis, Tugh’aqs, 
Sayyids, Lodhis and the Mughals. 

After a short span of Independence during the reign of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the Sikh monarch, Punjab was annexed by the British in 
1849. It saw Independence again as a part of India on the 15th August, 

1947, when it was partitioned on communal basis, a major part going to 
Pakistan. At present Punjab has an area of 50362 Sq. Kins., with a 
population of over two crores. 

Partition resulted in large-scale migration of non-Muslims to India 
and Muslims to Pakistan and subdued under-currents for a sovereign 
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Sikh State. It resulted in a host of socio-economic problems for the 
inhabitants of the new Punjab. The unscrupulous people of the two 
communities, dominating the scene, vied with each other to gain political 
leverage out of the sufferings of the common man, and language problem 
came handy to wield as a powerful weapon of politics. Not long ago, the 
Hindus looked upon the Sikhs as the vanguard of a movement of 
liberation. During Sikh rule in Punjab, the tendency acquired further 
strength, so that there were few Hindus at that time who are not Sikhs in 
the making - Sehjdharis according to Sikh terminology - and equally few 
Sikhs who were not embedded deeply in Hindu culture, ritual and 
tradition (Sekhon: 29-30). 

The situation has changed now. We have sheepishly submitted to the 
British ’divide et impera’ diplomacy. This has hampered the progress of 
Punjabi, which is not accepted as mother tongue by a considerable chunk 
of Punjabi people. They erroneously declare Hindi as their mother tongue. 
The Appex Court of the land has, in a number of cases, granted them 
relief, as per the provisions of the Constitution of India. 

Punjab underwent reorganisation on the first November, 1966. This 
ended the controversial Punjabi-Suba Movement. The Punjab Legislature 
passed the Punjab Official Language Act, 1967, and Punjabi became the 
sole Official Language of the State. The Act was implemented with effect 
from the 1st January 1968. But still, the Punjabis are not out of the 
woods. The Punjabi language is not acceptable to the parents of all 
Punjabi children as their medium of instruction. 

The Unwholesome Controversy 

Punjabi, as a language, has all along been a victim of controversies. 
Persian continued to be the medium of administration during the 
much-adored regime of the Sikh monarch, Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Persian 
was replaced by Urdu and English during the British Rule. 

Grierson observes that ’there is too great a tendency to look down 
upon it as a mere dialect of Hindustani (which it is not), and to deny its 
status as an independent language’. 

The Arya Samajists, the most effective and vocal members of Hindu 
Community, declare Hindi as their mother tongue. So do the Sanatan 
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Dharmis. The former have their headquarters in New Delhi and have 
built up their own educational institutions, right from the pre-nursery 
level to the University level. 

Communal considerations have weaned away a sizable portion of 
Punjabi speaking area from the reorganised Punjab The Pahari dialect of 
Pqnjabi in the Kangra district is being developed independently, with 
Devanagari as its script. Similar is the fate of’Dogri which is closely 
related to Punjabi. The Sahitya Academy has recognised it as an 
independent literary language in 1969. The fact that Pahari and Dogri use 
Devnagari script, and not Gurmukhi, maintains their alienation from 
Punjabi. 

A considerable portion of Punjabi people, speaking Punjabi disown 
their mother tongue which has led to undesirable diversions, academic as 
well as political and has harmed the development of Punjabi language. It 
has lost the race for primacy among the leading languages of the country. 

Punjabi As Official Language 

The case for Punjabi-speaking Slate was rejected by the States 
Reorganisation Commission. Instead, a Regional formula, evolved on 7th 
March 1956, provided that the Punjab would be bilingual. Punjabi was to 
be recognised as the Official Language of the Punjabi-speaking region and 
Hindi, that of the Hindi- speaking region. The Regional Formula did not 
work for want of adequate legislative tools and political will of the 
powers-that-be. 

Finally, on 1st November 1966, the Punjabi-speaking State, the 
present Punjab was carved out of the erstwhile Punjab, with 
‘Hindi-speaking’ areas merging with Himachal Pradesh or forming a 
separate State of Haryana. Even now, not all the Punjabis in the 
Punjabi-speaking State considered Punjab monolingual. The stalemate 
continues. 

It was, however, a miracle for a minority Government headed by a 
defector from the Akah Dal, to enact the Punjab Official Language Act at 
the fag end of the year 1967, to be implemented with effect from the dav^r 
of 1968. The enactment was hurried through. The implementation is 
half-hearted. Meanwhile the linguistic loyalties persisted. 
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Gurumukhi is the official script of Punjabi. Certain minority groups 
favour the use of Devanagari for Punjabi. They would like to avail of the 
provisions of the Constitution of India to protect their ‘distinct’ identity 
using the ‘script’ of their choice. It may not be out of place here that the 
Honourable Division Bench of the Supreme Court of India observed in 
1978 that Arya Samaj is a linguistic minority in the State of Bihar and it 
is entitled to the protection under Articles 29(1) and 30(1) of the 
Constitution. 

In spite of the Punjab Official Language Act, D.A.V. Schools duly 
recognised by the State Government impart education through the 
medium of Hindi. Again a number of Public Schools have also come up, 
duly sponsored by the D.A.V. Managing Committee. They are affiliated to 
the Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi to obviate any 
‘unnecessary’ interference by the State. The impasse is there. Punjabi 
language continues to suffer in the State. 

The purpose of this paper is to have an overview of the development 
of the Punjabi language in the State of Punjab, and to identify the reasons 
for chequered development. 

1. The Concept of Development 

The literal meaning of ‘development’ is ‘unfolding*. In broader sense, 
the term stands for ‘the physiogenetic and ontogenetic advancement’ Qf an 
organism or any aspect of life, whether physical, psychological, social, 
economic, political, spiritual, cultural, pedagogic or linguistic. The word 
‘development’ carries an implicit sense of qualitative evolution or 
progress. In a way, it may be comprehended as a concept involving growth 
from a lower level to a higher level. 

And then, such a growth may be planned or unplanned. Stress is on 
planned development, these days, with the State or some other democratic 
set-up acting as a catalysing agent. 

Such a mechanism may prove very useful in co-ordinating the 
worldng of the non-governmental agencies with that of the official 
agencies, giving rise to a more comprehensive and wholesome picture of 
the process of development. 
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2. Language Development 

The three pillars of language development are- 

(a) Standardisation, 

(b) Enrichment, and 

(c) Technological advancement. 

Standardisation, evidently, is of paramount importance. It helps 
avoid dialectal aberrations, linguistic chauvinism and skewness. 
Language, it may be observed, is a social product. In developing a 
language, two main forces are seen to be at work: the punitive force and 
the popular force. The former aims at preserving the so-called ‘purity’ of 
language, while the latter introduces new vocables and other linguistic 
structures. Either way, in isolation, is detrimental. One must strike 
balance between the two forces, in accordance with the genesis of the 
language. Language, as such, is amenable to change. The change may be 
rapid or slow. The cause of the change may be intrinsic or extrinsic. As a 
consequence of the change, new words are formed, old words fade away, 
giving rise to new meanings and new semantic formations. 

A living language embraces all such changes and seeks to get 
enriched by intra-linguistic and inter-linguistic relationships, a necessary 
phenomenon of the rapidly developing social order, today. 

In the current technological revolution, no language, it may be 
asserted, can afford to stand aloof and whither away. This necessitates 
the utilisation of the computer technology in the various fields of language 
research such as inter-language translation, lexicological and 
lexicographical activities. The information-rich and technology-intensive 
world of today calls for new approaches to language development. India is 
one of the few countries which has its own satellites in space. It has a 
large network of television and radio statiohs. These factors are capable of 
contributing to the promise of new linguistic initiatives. 

Language laboratories may, also, play a vital role in the developing 
language skills on scientific basis. 

Application of new technologies can convert educational institutions 
into ‘learning’ rather than ‘teaching’ ones. This can also boost 
documentation, storage and retrieval of information for the use of 
linguists, as and when required. The innovation can also be availed of by 
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the print media, the judicial, the executive and the legislative wings of the 
State. The development of a particular language would certainly depend 
on the technological advancement the language is exposed. 

3. Development of Punjabi Language 

The Punjab Government has delegated the authority of development 
of the Punjabi language to the Directorate of Language Department, with 
its headquarters at Patiala, the erstwhile capital of Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union (PEPSU). After the merger of PEPSU with Punjab in” 
1956, the Punjabi Department of PEPSU was christened as Language 
Department, which has been functioning as the nucleus for the 
development of Hindi, Sanskrit, Urdu in addition to that of Punjabi. 

There is no separate governmental agency for the development of thi 
Punjabi language. The Language Department is required to oversee the 
implementation of the Punjab Official Language Act at various levels. 

Two other agencies may also be mentioned. They are: (i) The Punjab 
School Education Board, with its Headquarters at S.A.S. Nagar, and (ii) 
The Punjab State University Textbook Board, with its Headquarters at 
Chandigarh. The former is mainly concerned with the preparation of 
syllabii and curricular o c all the school subjects and the traditional 
evaluation processes. A leisurely- managed Punjabi Cell under a Deputy 
Director of the Directorate of Planning of the School Board holds the- key 
for the development of Punjabi in school education. 

The latter Board is functioning under a centrally-sponsored scheme 
for the publication of textbooks and reference material for the University 
level institutions. 

Both these Boards have no direct roles in the development of Punjabi. 
The Punjab State University Textbook Board has made a limited 
'contribution. The valuable contribution made is the publication of the 
English-Punjabi Dictionary. The Dictionary, in fact, was compiled by a 
team of lexicographers of the Punjab University, Chandigarh. The few 
textbooks in Punjabi medium brought out by the Board, do not find favour 
with the Faculties of any of the Universities of the region. 

The School Board, however, has been attempting to standardise books 
for the teaching of Punjabi language to all the classes upto 10+2 level. 
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Recently, new sets of Punjabi books have been released for the use of all 
the institutions of school level affiliated to the Board. The new books are 
presumed to avoid all dialectal bias. 

The books on mathematics, science and technical subjects are just 
translations of those published by the National Council for Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT), New Delhi. They are mostly based on 
‘borrowed’ terminology. No concerted efforts have been made to 
standardise the terminology in any of the subjects. 

The Punjab School Education Board has been in existence for over 
three decades. Still, it has no graded vocabulary, no school-level dictionary 
(monolingual or bilingual), not to speak of academically-sound additional 
reference material and advanced technological gadgets. The result is 
obvious. Publishers of educationally-unsound ‘help books’ have a hay-day, 
crippling the most sensitive stage of education. 

There is, moreover, an utter lack of co-ordination between the 
activities of the Punjabi section of the Language Department, the Punjab 
State University Textbook Board and the Punjabi Cell of the Punjab 
School Education Board. Also, they have nothing to do with the Punjabi 
Departments of the Universities functioning in the region. 

4. The Role of Universities in the Development of Punjabi 

The Punjabi University, Patiala, the Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar and the Punjab University Chandigarh have their own 
‘independent’ Punjabi Departments. The Punjabi University, Patiala has 
a number of sister departments, concerned with the development of 
Punjabi, the most significant being the Punjabi Vikas Vibhag and the 

Department of Anthropological Linguistics and Punjabi Language. 

• 

The Punjabi University, Patiala was established primarily with the 
aim of promoting Punjabi language, literature and culture. 

The University has been making special efforts to fulfil the statuatory 
obligations imposed upon it by the Legislature of the State of Punjab. 

The Linguistic Survey, it undertook in the seventies, is a landmark in 
the history of Punjabi language. Moreover, it brought out an 
English-Punjabi Dictionary, a dictionary of Punjabi synonyms and 
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antonyms, a number of glossaries, a dirtionary of proverbs and idioms, 
along with a useful handbook titled Punjabi kiven iikhie. The list of its 
publications, in fact, is too long to be reproduced in a short paper, like the 
present one. It has brought out translations of classics and standard books 
in almost all disciplines, commissioned the writing of original works and 
set up a number of departments, such as the Department of Punjabi 
Literary Studies, Department of Anthropological Linguistics, the 
Department of Guru Granth Sahib Studies in addition to the traditional 
Punjabi Department to boost the development of Punjabi. There has been 
an exceptional spurt in the activities of the Departments of 
Anthropological Linguistics and Punjabi Language and Punjabi Literary 
Studies, in full co-ordination with the sister organisation of the 
University. Short-term and long-term courses, for the teaching of Punjabi 
as a second language, have been started. Foreign delegates to a 
recently-held International Punjabi Conference evinced keen interest in 
the new development and put forth a number of suggestions and 
innovative measures to run the courses on technologically advanced lines. 
Some of them invited the University to extend- the facilities of teaching 
Punjabi language in foreign countries by opening Punjabi Language 
Centres there. 

The starting of the Department of Punjabi Lexicography is another 
welcome addition to the measures being adopted by the Punjabi 
University to develop Punjabi language. 

The end of the year 1994 saw the release of the revised and improved 
edition of the English-Punjabi Dictionary, published under the able 
guidance of the renowned etymologist, G.S. Rayal, along with a 
Punjabi-English Dictionary, compiled by Major Gurumukh Singh and 
edited by S.S. Joshi and M.S. Gill. 

The Department of Punjabi Lexicography has carved out an 
exhaustive programme of publishing reference material, such as the 
Sanskrit-Punjabi Dictionary, the Persian-Punjabi Dictionary, the 
Lehnda-Punjabi Dictionary, the Punjabi-Piinjabi Dictionary, etc. 

Though serious efforts are made ’by the Universities to develop 
Punjabi in various domains and at all levels, there seems to be a need for 
a co-ordinating body which could avoid duplication of efforts and 
dissemination of information. 
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5. The Role of Voluntary Bodies in the Development of Punjabi 
Language 

There are mainly three voluntary agencies for the development of 
Punjabi: 

(1) Kendri Punjabi Lekhak Sabha, 

(2) Punjabi Sahit Akademy, and 

(3) Punjabi Bhasha Academy. 

Kendri Punjabi Lekhak Sabha is the oldest of the three. It is a 
representative association of the Punjabi writers of ail shades of opinion. 
It has an elected executive which formulates the policy and programmes 
of the Sabha. It has all along been staging ‘dharnas’, holding 
demonstrations and adopting other legal and extra-legal measures in 
order to achieve their objective, one of these being forcing the Government 
of the day to implement the Punjab Official Language Act properly. A split 
in the Sabha, sometime back, however, is regrettable and has retarded the 
progress of its activities. 

The Punjabi Sahit Akademy is mostly academic in working, with an 
ambitious programme for development, especially in research work. 

The Punjabi Bhasha Academy is the most homogeneously-knit body 
of the linguists of the region, seriously devoted to the development of 
Punjabi language on universally accepted scientific lines. It has been 
holding annual conferences regularly, with an elaborate programme of 
paper reading and discussions. The topics include almost all levels of 
Punjabi Linguistics. 

All the three agencies have been doing commendable job in the 
process of development of Punjabi language. 
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VIJAYAKUMAR PATNEKAR 

10 . DEVELOPMENT OF KONKANI AS OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 


Abstract 

The development of Konkani as Official Language in the 
State of Goa is discussed. In the field of education, Konkani 
is used as medium of education along with Marathi, upto 
primary level and is also taught as a subject upto the 
secondary level. In addition, Goa university has a separate 
post-graduate department for Konkani. In 1975 when 
Sahitya Academy declared Konkani as independent Indian 
language it influenced the development of Konkani 
literature. In 1992 Konkani was included in the VIII 
Schedule. The role of voluntary organisation in propagation 
of Konkani is discussed. The use of Konkani in the 
Devanagiri script in Goa for training purposes, preparation 
of syllabus, for Government employees are also discussed. y 
The need for motivating Government employees in the use 
of Konkani for administrative purposes is stressed. The role 
of Central Institute of Indian Languages in promoting 
Konkani as Official Language of Goa is highlighted. 

The State of Goa is the youngest State in India with a population of 
about 12 lakhs and area of 3702 Sq. Kms. 

L Back Ground 

On December 19,1961 with hardly any bloodshed, Goa was liberated 
from Portuguese rule and became part of the Indian Union. In the year 
1986 Goa, Daman and Diu (Union Territory) celebrated its Silver Jubilee. 
With political freedom a remarkable progress in the field of agriculture, 
fishing, mining, education, tourism and culture. As an intelligent race 
Goans have put their education, talents and understanding of political 
institutions and democratic procedures to good use. With this rapid 
growth, Goa'has reached to one of the highest level of per capita income in 
the country. 
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2. Educational Development 

It is needless to say that the progress in the region of a State depends 
much on the intellectual caliber and capacity of its people. Education 
should be so effective to improve the peoples intellectual, social and 
cultural status. Goa is the territory with its literacy rate of 75% and is in 
the fifth place among all the States and Union Territories. In the year 
1985-86 (30th June) Goa University was set up and a long cherished wish 
of the Goans was fulfilled. The 1300 Government Primary Schools in Goa 
impart education through Marathi and Konkani as the major languages 
besides Gujarati, Kannada, Urdu, Hindi and Malayalam, thus giving 
ample opportunities for the development of the regional languages. In Goa 
there are all kinds of educational facilities to the students of different 
caliber and aptitude. There are about 1300 Primary, 360 Secondary and 
60 Higher Secondary Schools. The institutes of higher education includes 
Medical, Pharmacy, Dental, Law, Engineering, Architecture, Polytechnic, 
Arts, Science, Commerce, Nursing, etc. There are provisions to teach 
Indian Languages, i.e., Marathi, Konkani, Hindi and Sanskrit upto 
Higher Secondary level. Goa University has separate departments of 
Marathi, Hindi and Konkani languages and students can also take 
Konkani at M.A. level. 

3. Development of Konkani Language After Liberation 

In 1975, ‘Sahitya Academy’ declared Konkani as the ‘Independent 
Indian Language of the union. From 1977, Konkani writers are getting 
Sahitya Academy Awards for Konkani literature. Goa, Mangalore, 
Bombay and Cochin are the regions of Konkani language from where 
Konkani is written in Devanagari, Roman,, Kannada, and Malayalam 
scripts. After liberation in 1961, the Konkani literary movement got a real 
boost, and there was no looking back. Poetry, short-stories and essays, 
fiction, one-act plays, dramas and children’s literature in Konkani, 
flourished in Goa. But there has been no noteworthy contribution on 
serious subjects like, Philosophy, Biography, Science and Technology, etc. 
However, now in these areas too the young generation has started 
working seriously. In the year 1986 ‘Konkani Bhasha Andolan’ started. 
This movement of Konkani language wanted that Konkani should become 
the Official Language of Goa. In the year 1992, August 20, Konkani was 
included in the VIII Schedule of the Indian Constitution. Goa State has 
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been for a dmini strative purpose divided into two districts, North Goa and 
South Goa since 15th August 1987 after it attained Statehood in May 

1987. 

4. Propagation of Konkani Language 

In Goa, there are various voluntary organisations which try to serve 
Konkani language with certain specific objectives some of these are: 

(1) Konkani Bhasha Mandal. 

(2) Father Stephans Konkani Bhasha Centre at Miramar, Panaji. 

Govt, of Goa has established a fulfledged ‘Goa Konkani Academy for 
the development of Konkani language. Goa Konkani Academy is working 
for research and propagation of Konkani. It is publishing the important 
literature in Konkani. It also promotes new writers and poets to write new 
kinds of Konkani literature. For this purpose grants are given in cash. 
Goa University has a separate department ofKonkani. This department is 
preparing Encyclopedia in Konkani (Konkani Vishwakosh). Two volumes 
of this encyclopedia are already publish ed. 

5. Development ofKonkani as Official Language 

Goa became fulfledged State on 30th May 1987 with Konkani as 
Official Language and Marathi as associate language. Government of Goa 
from 19th December, 1987 declared ‘Konkani’ as Official language of the 
State for the purpose of replies, official correspondence etc. Government of 
Goa sent circular to all Government offices that a letter in Konkani should 
be replied in Konkani and a letter in Marathi should be replied in 
Marathi. It was felt by the Government of Goa that Konkani language 
should be used as Official Language and for which Government officials 
should be given necessary training in the use of Konkani in the 
administration. It was also felt by the Government of Goa that officers 
from Civil Service Cadre and I.A.S. Cadre coming to Goa, from different 
parts of India should be given training in communicative Konkani so that 
they can speak Konkani with them subordinates. State Institute of 
Education was assigned to take up this task. The State level committee, 
consisting of Konkani writers, officers of various departments, linguists 
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and educationist, was set up to prepare syllabus for spoken 
communicative Konkani. The committee prepared syllabus for spoken 
Konkani as-well as written Konkani. Syllabus in spoken Konkani 
consisted situational lessons. ’The personal department of secretariate 
then issued a circular to all 'non-Goan officers which invited them to 
attend Konkani classes. The trainees included top officers like Chief 
Secretary, Education Secretary, Divisional Commissioner, Finance 
Secretary, etc. The medium ^f English and Hindi were used to teach 
Konkani, however, due to busy schedule of these officers the training 
continued for about thirty days only. 

5-1. Preparation of Syllabus in Konkani for Government 
Employees 

The committee appointed by Government of Goa prepared 40 days “ 
syllabus (120 lessons) for teaching Konkani to Government employees 
(Class III and Class II). This syllabus was then handed over to Official 
Language Cell. Official Language Cell with the help of some Konkani 
teachers conducted Konkani training classes in some taluks. About 1266 
Government employees have been imparted training in Konkani 
language. Similarly about 10 percent L:D.Cs and Stenographers have 
been trained in Devnagari typing. About 265 Devnagari typewriters have 
been purchased for the various departments of Government of Goa. Thus,, 
it could be seen from this background that efforts have been madfe to 
implement Official Language use in the administration through the 
training classes and literature, however with systematic, ahd methodical 
approach there is need to motivate and attract Government employees to 
use Konkani in Official administration. 1 Government of Goa has 
constituted an Advisory Board for the speedy implementation of the 
Official Language Act, 1987. The Director, Centra) Institute of Indian 
Languages, Mysore, is the member of the Advisory Board for Official 
Language. The Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, will guide 
the Government of Goa in the 

o 

(i) Preparation of Syllabus in Official Language for the use of Government 
employees, 

(ii) Preparation of Administrative Glossary in Konkani, 
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(iii) Preparation of Graded Textbooks in Konkani for Konkani Medium Schools, 

(iv) Establishment of the Directorate of Official Language (Design, Staffing 
pattern, etc.), and 

(v) Training in Official Language. 

This Advisory Board have made some useful recommendations, like 
establishment of a fulfledged Directorate of Official Language, 
appointment of contact persons in different departments to co-ordinate 
the work of Official Language use, appointment of some translators, etc. 
One of these recommendations, i.e., appointments of translators from 
English to Konkani/Marathi and vice-versa have been made in some 
departments. It is needless to state that for effective implementation of 
Konkani as Official Language, Government of Goa has to take a decision 
which may accelerate the active use of Konkani as Official Language in 
the Office Administration. In order to achieve this goal, Government of 
Goa should also provide some incentives like one increment, merit 
certificates to those who make better use of Official Language. The 
Government may also make it compulsory to all its employees to appear 
for the tests in Konkani as is done by Government of Karnataka. Very 
recently, the personal departments of the secretariat has been advised to 
amend the Recruitment Rules for various posts with a view to make 
‘Konkani’ language compulsory for the new recruits. 

6. Scheme for Official Language Policy and Implementation 

(i) Government of Goa has constituted one committee to visit the 
State of Maharashtra, Karnataka, Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh. The 
co mmi ttee has only visited the State of Maharashtra, i.e. Directorate of 
Official Language-Bombay and has submitted its report. This committee 
will study the implementation done by the States and suggest^ to the 
Government the strategies to be adopted for speedy implementation of 
Official Language Act. 

(ii) All the Heads of the Department have been directed by the 
Government circular to appoint a Contact Officer who shall co-ordinate 
and ensure implementation of the provisions of the Official Language. 
Many departments have appointed such Contact Persons for monitoring 
the progress in the implementation of Official Language. 
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(iii) The task of preparation of Graded Textbooks has been entrusted 
to the Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore. .The Central 
Institute of‘Indian Languages has already started this work from 1994. 

(iv) The Government of Goa has set up a special committee of experts 
to finalise Official Terminology. 

(v) The Government of Goa with the assistance of Transport 
Department has prepared the boards in Konkani to display at public 
places and Bus Stands. It is felt that people of Goa should use Konkani in 
action. 

(vi) The Goa State Institute of Education and Central Institute of 
Indian Languages, Mysore will be organising courses for the resource 
persons and administrators for teaching Konkani to Government 
employees. 

(vii) The existing Official Language Cell of the secretariate will be 
expanded. The Official Language Cell will take up the steps for the 
implementation of Official Language Policy in the State through 
information, training, research, monitoring and evaluation. It will have to 
also see that new domains like Administration, Judiciary Higher 
Education and Technology are used in the functioning 01 Official 
Language. 

6.1. The Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, has adopted Goa 
for the development of Konkani as Official Language in the State. The 
Central Institute of Indian Languages has planned various programmes. 

(i) The preparation of literature syllabus and learning material in Konkani. 
Graded textbooks in Konkani for Government employees. 

(ii) Training to resource persons in language and linguistics. 

(iii) Establishing co-ordination between different agencies working for tire 
development of Konkani and the Government adrninistxation/Official 
Language Cell. 

(iv) Standardisation of Konkani terminologies. 

(v) To prepare glossary of English-Konkani-Marathi. 

(vi) Providing guidance/expertise for the establishment of the Directorate of 
Official Language for the State of Goa. 
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In order to achieve these goals and to see the implementation of 
Official Language in action it could be essential for the Government of 
Goa to make permanent arrangements for the co-ordination between 
Central Institute of Indian Languages and Official Language Department 
of the Government, so that the scheme and plans work out smoothly and 
effectively. The steps towards development are marching with zeal and 
enthusiasm but the target is yet very far. 
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RAVINDRA KELEKAR 


11. PLANNING FOR THE SURVIVAL OF KONKANI 


Abstract 

This paper is from a language activist concerned with a 
language survival and growth of Konkani. The partly 
autobiographical paper discusses the identity conflicts 
experienced when identified with Portuguese or Marathi 
speakers and the process of discovering ones own identity 
as a Konkani speaker. With regard to the development of 
Konkani, it is felt that development can belter take place at 
the non-Governmental level. With regard to the survival of 
Konkani, discusses vital threats posed by English not only 
for Konkani but for the survival of all Indian languages. To 
overcome this threat, it is suggested that Konkani be used in 
administration and for other functions like legislature, 
judiciary and executive functions. 


At the very outset, let me make one important point clear : the 
present paper is not a learned diatribe of a language expert, it is rather 
the soul - searching clarion call of a language activist, an activist who 
feels that he has never been taken into confidence by the language experts 
while framing their policies. 


A slight digression is however necessary in order to make my locus 
standi on this issue clear. At a tender age prone for indoctrination, I was 
taught in school that I was a Portuguese. Not only was I taught the 
Portuguese language by direct method, but also the Geography of 
Portugal. Thus, by the time I was hardly fourteen, I knew the names of 
rivers and provinces of Portugal all by heart. I was taught all this 
obviously because Portugal was ruling over my land for over four 
centuries. And yet, in spite of this domination and its concomitant 
indoctrination, I knew in the heart of my heart that I was neither a 
Portuguese nor could I ever be one. 
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Then, who was I? Obviously a Hindu. But when this answer came to 
me I was in Diu - a tiny island at the South coast of Saurashtra which was 
also under the Portuguese. My father was a Medical Practitioner there. 
Barring half a dozen Siddi and half a dozen Khoja and a dozen catholic 
houses, the rest of the population in Diu was Hindu, and though I was 
perfectly at ease with them, especially with the children of my age, I felt 
that in spite of being a Hindu, I was not one of them. There was 
something that bound me with them and yet something that distinctly 
separated me from them. 

Thus began the quest for my identity. 

After completing primary education in Diu, first in Gujarati and then 
in Portuguese, I came to Goa - my native land, for further studies and felt 
at once that this was my natural habitat. However, here too my quest 
continued. I asked the elders.around me ‘who we were’, and the answer I 
got was that we were Marathis. I could not digest this information for I 
myself could not speak Marathi, nor could I properly understand it. Goan 
Hindus had taken to Marathi as their ‘Culture Language’ for centuries - 
they studied-in Marathi medium at the school, read Marathi books, sang 
Marathi bhajans, listened to Marathi kirtans, watched and staged 
Marathi plays and even wrote letters to each other in Marathi. Despite all 
this, I noticed that no one understood it without learning it formally. 
Naturally, I concluded that a language that had to be so learnt could not 
possibly be the natural first language of this people; as such in all fairness 
we could not really be ‘Marathis’. 

Finally, after a prolonged struggle with myself, the realization 
dawned upon me as if in a flash that I was neither Portuguese nor 
Marathi but a Konkani. 

That I was an Indian I had no doubt whatsoever. Even as a child I 
deeply felt that India was my country and that as soon as she gets her 
Independence, Goa which until then had remained politically isolated 
from the rest of the motherland, would be automatically restored as an 
integral part of the main trunk. But the question still facing me was: 
What would be my identity in free India? To my great surprise, I had 
discovered that Konkanis themselves did not know that they were 
Konkanis. Some of them considered themselves as Marathis, as in Goa; 
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some as Kannadigas as in Karnataka and some as Malayalis as in Kerala. 
Some even nursed a belief that they were Portuguese. All this was not 
surprising since all of them had adopted their Culture Languages in toto. 
So each had evolved a linguistic identity different from another and had 
contributed to their respective literatures. None was aware of his or her 
Konkani identity. At this juncture, I became acutely concerned about the 
task to which I should dedicate myself devotedly. 

I was hardly eighteen then. 

I did not know at that time that two years earlier, i.e., in 1939 some 
of these very Konkanis spread in different parts of the Western coast of 
India had assembled together at Karwar in a Conference, now as The 
First Konkani Conference", and decided to forge ahead with a common 
Konkani tradition so as to regain their forgotten or lost identity. They 
conformed themselves under a new slogan - that of coming together as 
people with one language, one script and one literature and thus help 
build a genuine Konkani Society. I came to know about this event four 
years after I had discovered my identity. I lost no time in contacting them 
and together with others of my generation from Goa, we chalked out a 
plan of action which kept us entirely engaged during the enduring 
struggle spanning almost half a century. 

What was to be our modus operandi? 

First of all we had to decide for ourselves that we were all Konkanis, 
not on emotional grounds, but that we had in all seriousness to explore 
intellectually our identity. Why are we Konkanis? Because our language is 
Konkani. But then there prevailed in political circles of Maharashtra the 
view that Konkani was a dialect of Marathi. These influences swayed 
certain sector of society in Goa and Karwar to believe that they were 
indeed Marathis. Therefore our immediate task was to prove that 
Konkani is not a dialect of Marathi but that it is an independent 
language. 

We began by showing: 

1. That Konkani phonetics and phonology differed from that of 
Marathi. This was clearly evident in spoken Konkani. The basic sound of 
Id/ in Sanskrit has two different types in Konkani 73/ and hi differing 
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significally from Marathi. Beside, lei and lol originally Sanskrit sounds, 
Konkani has Id and lol sounds that are more close to Bengali, Assamese 
and Oriya languages. 

2. Konkani’s grammatical structure differs from that of Marathi, for 
instance a change in number of a masculine noun ending in a consonant 
and having HI, lei or lol immediately preceding the word-final consonant, is 
brought about by replacing these vowels by Id/, Id or lol respectively for 
example (vid), (d#r) and (por) are plurals of (v|d) banyan tree (der) plural 
of borther-in-law and (pjr) plural of boys. This is a unique feature of 
Konkani that distinguishes it not only from Marathi but also from other 
sister languages. The case-suffixes of dative ablative and genetive are 
pointers to distinguish Konkani from Marathi. Similarly in case of verb 
morphology many a instance are available to show its uniqueness. One 
may refer here the works of Shenoi Goebab (1948) - Konkanichi Vyakrani 
Bandaval, Gomantak Press, Bombay, and of Dr. S.M. Katre (1966) - The 
Formation of Konkani, Deccan College, Pune. 

3. Basic vocabulary in every day use in Konkani is also 
characteristically different from that of Marathi. 

4. Konkani idioms and structure of sentences vary from those of 
Marathi. Konkani and Marathi are as close to or as apart from each other 
as are Marathi and Gujarati or Gujarati and Hindi. 

o 

In those days the sole linguistic expert that favoured our views was 
Dr. Sumitra Manguesh Katre who in his book "The Formation of Konkani" 
tackled the grammatical structure of Konkani and reached the conclusion 
after all considerations that Konkani is to be marked off clearly as a 
separate language and never as a dialect; thereby proving its separate 
linguistic identity. 

An expert’s opinion gave us then lots of hope and encouragement. We 
were now convinced that Konkani had a distinct identity like Marathi and 
that it was never a dialect of Marathi. 

While we were engaged in exploring separate identity for Konkani 
some of us unexpectedly hit upon the works of renowned linguists like 
Saussure, Sapir, Millets, Bloomfield and Chomsky and soon realised that 
the argument on the authenticity of language or dialect is meaningless 
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since every language in the World is a dialect or every dialect is a 
language. Any dialect with committed followers can help turn it into 
language provided of course the change is effected when favourable 
congenial political surroundings prevail. 

Therefore we soon learnt that only when favourable political 
conditions are created can the aspirants of change, force the situation to 
attain the objective. 

Portuguese language which is familiar to many of us attained the 
status of the language due to change in political rule in Portugal. 
Otherwise it would continue to be regarded as a dialect of the more 
powerful language Spanish. Indeed some intellectuals still prefer to 
regard it as the dialect of Spanish. 

In our own country congenial political circumstances created 
Assamese and Oriya as independent languages despite the opinion of 
experts who regard them as dialects of Bengali. Contrararily because of 
the unfavourable political circumstances Tulu and Katchi, which are 
otherwise regarded as independent languages because of their 
grammatical structure by some experts, have failed to secure independent 
linguistic status. 

In the beginning we were merely lovers of our language fighting 
emotionally to get her its respectful place. Soon we were encouraged by 
the'support of the language experts thus helping us to put aside emotional 
feelings and tackle the problem on intellectual ground and organize 
ourselves into a movement with a cause. Konkani-Marathi fight at this 
stage was not based on linguistic arguments nor was it questioning the 
literary wealth of this language. It was, however, a struggle with strong 
political overtures as we soon realized it, since had the fight been based on 
language per se or literature then the experts of Marathi literature would 
not have opposed Konkani literary activity. 

It’s well to remember here that Maharastra’s politicians did not 
oppose Bahinabai’s poetry written in Ahirani which is’ a dialect of 
Marathi, nor did they oppose the staging of popular dramas in Malwani, 
which is again a dialect of Marathi. Both Ahirani and Malwani, as dialect 
of Marathi were provided lot of encouragement in Maharastra’s political 
circles. On the other hand when we young Goans began establishing 
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Konkani Mandals (Associations) in different colleges, began to hold inter 
collegiate dramatic competitions and published magazines, in Konkani, 
thereby beginning literary Konkani activity then Maharastra vehemently 
objected to our activity. 

This was the position about seven to eight years before Goa’s 
Liberation and Maharastra’s Opposition to Konkani intensified further in 
the Goa’s Post-Liberation period. The reason behind such an attitude was 
evident because Konkani could not be allowed to flourish as a language 
because otherwise Goa which is its natural home could not be maneuvered 
to be merging with Maharastra. This was their ultimate aim. If Goa was 
to merge into Maharastra then Goa’s language had to be Marathi or its 
dialect. It was/this reasoning that prevented them from supporting 
Konkani’s literary activity. They could not see it flourish. 

Because we were in search of our lost identity and were its lovers we 
organized ourselves to regain this identity. Our language was the symbol 
of our identity and we took to writing in this language so as to serve in its 
progress. When our language was insulted as being only a dialect we 
turned to be students of linguistics. When finally our enemies made 
serious attempts to wipe out the language and its very place of origin, 
Goa, from the political map of India then we turned to be politicians. 

If I am allowed to recall here my own humble efforts when I was 18,1 
became aware that I was a Konkani. At the age of 28,1 began publishing a 
Konkani fortnightly "Mirg". At the time of liberation of Goa in December 
1961 I was 35. Till then we were concerned politically with Goa’s 
Liberation from the Portuguese rule. Immediately in the year following 
Goa’s Liberation All Goa Marathi Literary Conference was held in Panaji 
and this was attended by many a Maharastfians among whom politicians 
and stalwarts of Marathi language like Tarkatirth Laxman Shastri Joshi, 
N.G. Gore, Acharya Atre, were the proud guests of honour on the dais of 
the Conference. The conference aired out the view that Konkani was 
alright. She may enjoy all ,the rights and privileges but that it shall be 
confined to the four walls of a home never to be allowed to step out of the 
threshold. This slogan was authored by N.V. Ggdgil. It was at this 
instance that I decided I had no alternative but to launch myself in local 
politics. So I did, fully convinced that these stalwarts of Marathi will not 
allow Konkani to flourish. From the decisive "Opinion Poll of 1967” 
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followed by Sahitya Academi’s recognition in 1978 as an important 
literary language and later in 1987 when Goa Assembly recognized 
Konkani as the Official State Language, I was at the forefront of Konkani 
politics. Looking back I realise I spent almost half of my life in getting for 
Konkani its rightful place. These tiring efforts not only exhausted the 
blood of my generation, but I am a witness to untiring and enthusiastic 
efforts of two further generations of Goans. 

All this prolonged experience leads me to two conclusions: 

1) Those politicians that hanker after language issues do not help create lovers or 
adepts of a language. Instead they obstruct the very progress of the language 
and therefore it is they who lay the seeds of language wars; and 

2) Lovers of language cannot afford to rest as lovers or its writers. They have to 
be fighters as well. Also they have to be students of sociology of language and 
finally given the need launch themselves into the politics of language. In the 
absence of Language Planning all the above involvements become mandatory 
for a cause. 

I will not unduly tax your patience with the -story of our struggle 
however, thrilling it is for all of us who participated in it. Yet, I should 
like to underscore the fact that a language, which was until recently 
considered not at all a fulfledged language by many a stalwart linguist or 
by literateurs, achieved the status of an important literary language of 
India, in a short span of half a century. It was subsequently included in 
the VIII Schedule of the Indian Constitution. This is a unique case in the 
history of Indian languages and deserves to be treated as an important 
and a challenging subject of research for the students of Sociology of 
language. 

Having achieved the apotheosis of our lifetime objective, that of 
getting our Konkani identity recognized by the nation we should have 
obviously concentrated next on our immediate task of planning for the 
development of this language. No doubt, institutions such as the Konkani 
Akademi and the Goa University have taken up this task if not 
adequately but within a limited sphere. However, these institutions are 
after all Governmental or semi-Governmental. Having had considerable- 
experience with them, I have come to the conclusion that in the hands o’ 
the Government even gold tends to rust. But I have not given up hope yet 
I have met some young men and women, well acquainted with the concept 
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of Language Planning and I am confident, they would take up this task in 
all earnest and carry it out efficiently on non-Governmental level. 

Personally, what has caused me most concern is what I call "the very 
survival of the language". I clearly fore see that not only Konkani but 
almost all our languages are facing a threat of extinction posed by 
English. This concern has already been expressed by Dr. U.R. 
Ananthamurthy in the context of Kannada and by Mr. S.P. Bhagwat, the 
doyen of the Marathi publishing world, in the context of Marathi. The two 
are my neighbouring languages. The predominance of English in all 
spheres of our life is corroding the fabric of our culture and no one knows 
what would be the fate of our languages that are vehicle of this culture. 
Would they survive at all and if they do, in what form? No one need tell 
me that we cannot do without English, that English has come to stay here 
as an International link language and as a language of knowledge, 
scientific or otherwise. But what place it should occupy in our cultural life 
is a moot question. If it is allowed to occupy the position of the 
predominant language of India, I am afraid, it would be made the mother 
tongue of our elite. It has already secured this position among some people 
that are converted practically foreigners in their own land 
denationalized Indians. 

Long back in 1928 Mahatma Gandhi had warned us that "English 
has sapped the energy of the nation... and if this process is still persisted 
in, it bids fair to rob the nation of its soul". Seven years earlier, in 1921, 
he had said, "English education has emasculated the educated Indian ... it 
has made him imitator and no country can become a Nation by producing 
a race of imitators". More interestingly, at the fag-end of his life, in 1947, 
he had pleaded for "banishing English as a cultural usurper as we 
successfully banished the political rule of the English usurper". 
Fortyseven years since i, as an activist in this sphere, am standing here 
before you pleading the same thing let us banish English from our 
cultural life without delay. 

How? I have a suggestion to make: 

Let us not touch English from the academic sphere, let her remain 
there as long as we so wish. But let us banish English from the sphere of 
administration altogether. This I feel, would be the most pragmatic 
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approach. For, you would have noticed that whenever the demand for 
banishing English has been made, the interested parties have raised all 
sorts of arguments against the viability of imparting education in local 
language and thus confused the issue. In order to prevent this confusion, 
it is imperative that we separate the two spheres clearly and say that 
English will remain unharmed in the sphere of education but it shall be 
banished from the sphere of administration forthwith. This latter sphere 
shall belong exclusively to the indigenous languages. Not withstanding 
should anybody say that the local languages are not Fit even for the 
administration of the country, then in all sincerity we have to admit that 
they are not worthy of being considered, the inheritors of the great culture 
that we claim to be proud of. Let us confess in that case that we are also 
culturally a bankrupt nation. 

I hope, I have defined my position that I am not against English 
because it is a ‘foreign’ language, but that I am against it because it has 
become a powerful instrument of India’s cultural neo-colonization and 
consequently of its denationalization. It is, as I have said earlier, 
corroding the very fabric of our culture, by turning our own tongues 
speechless and helpless. Before we think about a plan for the development 
of our languages we have to chalk out a plan for their survival. In my own 
case I find to my great consternation that Konkani is facing the threat of 
extinction. For it is common knowledge that due to the overpowering 
domination of English and a few other Indo-European languages, many 
native languages of North America and Australia have already become 
extinct and many are on the verge of extinction. In fact, some linguists 
today are busy with "Salvage Linguistics" - the task of recovering samples 
of the former from the last one or two speaker alive. Given the present 
status of our native languages vis-a-vis English and in general the mind of 
the elite that considers linguistics diversity as a threat to national unity 
and progress, nothing can reassure us today that our languages however, 
‘big’ or ‘small’ are safe from this danger of extinction. 

The question of Language Planning is also linked with the question of 
standardization of language. As we all know, standardization is an 
ongoing process inclusive of the expansion of the vocabulary of a language. 
Our experience shows that the more scope and opportunity a language 
gets, better are its chances of getting standardized and getting richer in 
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vocabulary. This would perhaps explain why our languages are lacking in 
legal terminology - obviously because they are barred from the legal 
sphere and have not had the opportunity to face the challenges thereof. 
This does little credit to the "largest democracy in the world". That our 
Legislature, Judiciary and Executive should function in a language that is 
alien to most of its people is nothing short of being shameful nationally 
and disgraceful internationally. 

The time is ripe for us to decidce once and for all on the status we are 
genuinely willing to accord to our own languages. Are we going to reduce 
them to mere ornate coins of gold that embellish the coffers of a museum 
as mute witnesses of a grant antiquity? Or, are we going to infuse life and 
blood into our languages turning them into circulating currency assured of 
value and solvency? 



JENNIFER BAYER 


12 . ENGLISH AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LANGUAGES IN INDIA 


Abstract 

English in India is part of the Indian heritage. English 
occupies social space not commensurate with the number of 
speakers and the required functions. Only if English 
becomes complimentary to the other Indian Languages that 
the growth of English in India as well as other Indian 
Languages would be ensured. 

English has acquired 80% of its vocabulary from different 
languages of the world. That is how it has grown steadily. 
English can provide not only the technical vocabulary 
required for the development of other Indian languages but 
it can also suggest styles and registers. 

English, as a colonial legacy,, views itself and let other 
languages view it to be in adversary relation. This needs to 
be rectified by redefining the role and function of English in 
India. 


Introduction 

This paper attempts to emphasise that English is part of the Indian 
heritage. History has it that the principal mission behind the introduction 
of English in India was to replace Persian and Arabic and to ensure 
smooth administration. Deb (1965) wrote "English was not taught because 
the English desired it; in the beginning they were actively opposed to such 
a measure, but because Indians wanted it for their advancement. 
Specially the Hindu majority and the growing Hindu middle class whether 
in Calcutta or in Madras anxiously demanded it, not merely to get out of 
the hands of the narrow minded and corrupt Mughal government of the 
day, but also to find a way to the light of the clear and unsullied world of 
Western science and thought, away from the close and oppressive air of 
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the Sanskritic learning of the day" ... it would be a prejudiced version of 
history of India which said that English was forced upon the Indian, it 
was welcomed by the Indian specially between 1815 and 1890”. In 
addition, this approach was adopted when the British were confronted 
with the crisis of multiple languages and ethnic identities. Caution 
coupled with concern for the protection of British power over the Indian 
sub-continent structured this approach, not free, however, from 
paradoxes, i.e., the paradox based on the principle of exclusion of the 
languages of India to the inclusion of English only in the power domains of 
education, administration and the media, 

1. The Relativity of English Education in a Network of 
Education in Indian Languages 

Education in India had evolved into two main schools of learning, i.e. 
the Sanskritic tradition and the Islamic tradition. The Christian 
missionaries and the British Administrators viewed Indian society as. 
"extraordinarily rigid, the caste-wise specialisation of occupation 
prevented any kind of occupational mobility, joint families killed 
enterprise, and were on the decline, and finally, that Hinduism was life 
negating, pessimistic, fatalistic and other worldly". (Srinivas, M. N. 1989) 
He goes on to add that "Broadly speaking, the establishment of British 
rule, particularly in the initial phase, enlarged economic opportunities for 
the people, including the lower castes and the poor, thus increasing the 
quantum of mobility in the system". (Ibid) This, however, did not deter the 
British to delve deep into the core of Indian education. Unlike the Muslim 
rulers who captured land to rule, the British did not come with the 
intention to capture land to rule, but it was more with the aim to explore, 
exploit and change. In 1891, F.W. Thomas, in his book "History and 
Prospects of British Education in India" observed "Education is no exotic 
in India. There is no country where love of learning had so early an origin 
-or has exercised so lasting and powerful an influence". In direct 
correlation to this observation, Sir Alexander Johnston (1746-1823) had 
written to Charles Grant that "Education has always, from the earliest of 
their history, been an object of public care and of public interest to the 
Hindu Governments on the peninsula of India. Every well regulated 
village under those governments had a public school and a public school 
master. The system of instruction in them was that which, in consequence 
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of its efficiency, simplicity and cheapness, was in a few years introduced 
from Madras to England and from England into the rest of Europe. Every 
Hindu parent looked upon education of his child as a solemn duty which 
he owed to his God and to his country and placed him under the school 
master of his village as soon as he attained his fifth year. The ceremony of 
introducing him for the first time to the school master and his scholars 
was publicly recorded and was attended with all solemnity of a religious 
observance, a prayer being publicly offered upon the occasion to the figure 
of Ganesha, the Hindu God of wisdom, which was at the head of every 
Hindu school imploring him to aid the children in their endeavour to learn 
and become wise" (Terri, 1990). There is thus the clear indication that the 
British came and learned from the Indian education system. And even 
applied it to the European system. 

2. English in a Network of Language and Cultural Differences 

English arrived at a time when thirst for knowledge was natural to 
the Indian. The alert Indian intellectual, close to the powers that were, 
and curious for knowledge, encouraged the introduction of English in 
India. We know of all the famous Indians beginning with Raja Rammohan 
Roy, who in 1823 supported the British efforts. At that time, one of the 
reasons for the introduction of English in India "was one way for Hindus 
to show their concern about the domination of Persian or Arabic". ... It is 
well known that, in aiding the passing of the crucial Minute of 1835, 
Macaulay’s hand was considerably strengthened by a small group of 
Indians led by Raja Rammohan Roy, who preferred English to Indian 
languages for academic, scientific and other international reasons. Roy’s 
often quoted letter to Lord Amherst, dated 11 December 1823, is an 
important document which contributed to the introduction of bilingualism 
in English in the Indian subcontinent". (Kachru, 1983). Several decades 
later, English education alerted the Westernised Indian intellectual. 
English education was not merely an avenue of reform but also imbibed a 
nationalistic approach thereby recognising that their "modernity had to 
contend with the continuing influence of traditional conservative classes 
and that political struggle alone could grant them influence over the 
larger constituencies they sought" (Rajeswari Sunder Rajan, 1992). 
Having gained Independence, the present debate of the status, role and 
function of English in India is of questioning the hegemony of English as 
"a form of continuing cultural imperialism" {Ibid). 
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English in India has reached a stage where extensive research and 
debate has been and continues to be conducted. Its historical introduction 
in India, its relation to the Indian languages, its influence on Indian 
languages, the emergence of Indian writing in English and the emergence 
of Indian English are features of uniqueness that has fused into the 
Indian socio-cultural scene. However, one perspective that has cautioned 
and alerted the Indian psyche is its "social advance" within the power 
structure of Indian society. With hardly 3% of the Indian population who 
are schooled in English, why is there such amazing wrath directed against 
it? One needs to concede to the fact that this 3% form a major part of the 
ruling elite who are the basic components of the socio-economic power 
structure in India. So, even if, the presence of the English language has 
been and continues to be questioned, the users of English, have inherited 
its roots, so buried deep in the Indian psyche, that its exit from the Indian 
soil, will take concerted time and effort. One needs to also ask the 
question - will it be possible to achieve overall development of India as an 
emerging world power without the English language? 

Just as individual, language and society are different yet irreducible, 
so also English and the Indian languages are conceptually distinct yet 
functionally interdependent. In the present competitive world, not 
language but languages are essential tools to achieving goals in life. To 
reach the plateau of access to rank, status and wealth, one is not only a 
member of one’s own social group but also a member across social groups. 
In other words, in a multilingual, multicultural context, such as India, 
schooled and unschooled control in several languages enables one play the 
role contextually essential in the broad panaroma of socio-cultural 
variables. 

3. The Role of English in the Process of Linguistic Fusion in 

India 

Any attempt to delve into the role English has played in maintaining 
the unity of India is like asking the question - had there not been the 
famous and controversial role of colonial rule in India, would India be 
what it is today? Would it have enlarged its geopolitical power? Or would 
it have evolved into smaller entities? The answer is beyond even a guess. 
Since the present sociolinguistic scene in India exhibits processes of 
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integration, amalgamation, incorporation and conglomeration of its socio¬ 
cultural diversity it also indicates that boundaries have criss- crossed the 
Indian cultural consciousness. History has it that the language of the 
ruler in India, i.e., Persian or English administered the conglomerates of 
kingdoms. Sanskrit was restricted to a particular caste group in India 
because access to learning Sanskrit was based on caste. Regional 
languages progressed as individual entities influenced basically by 
Sanskrit, and in the process acquiring shared features, yet built linguistic 
walls based on ethnic differences and thereby a distance was maintained 
among them. Schooled bilingualism in English and a regional language 
has fused and enriched the process of development in India, linguistically 
socio-economically and politically. It is with this background that the role 
and function of English in relation to the Indian languages should be 
decided for the future. 

4. The Polarity Between the Stability of English and Dynamic 
Change in the Development of Indiah Languages 

The Indian languages have developed and have been vitalised with 
their effective use as the language of primary socialisation, primary 
education, lower levels of administration, lower courts, trade, commerce 
and mass communication. English in India has developed and has been 
vitalised as a secondary language with its effective use in education, 
administration, legal system, trade, industry, defence and mass 
communication. English is the medium to acquire economic power 
whereas the Indian languages are means to social power. This 
co-existence in the power structure of the Indian polity and the bilingual 
stature of the ruling elite accepted this process as inevitable. 

5. English and the Development of Indian Languages 

English has contributed to the development of Indian languages in 
three major areas: Terminology, Translation and Creative Writing. The 
intention in this paper is not to repeat what other scholars have already 
researched on. However, stress needs to be made that the Christian 
Missionaries played a significant role in the development of the major and 
tribal languages of the country. They wrote grammars, produced 
Dictionaries and prepared Christian Tracts. The basic principle followed 
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by them was to translate the Bible. They also initiated the process of its 
speakers attaining literacy skills in their mother tongue. This led to the 
process of standardisation of the languages. 

English is one of the languages of the world that cannot claim purity. 
It enriched itself by liberally borrowing vocabulary from languages across 
the globe. 80% of English words are borrowed. As a result, the Oxford 
English dictionary lists 6,15,000 words. Whereas vocabulary in German, 
Russian and French range between 1,85,000 to 1,00,000 words. 

A significant contribution of English to creative writing in regional 
languages has been in style of writing fiction and poetry as well as 
creating registers for administrative, commercial and scientific use. 

English led the regional languages through a tunnel of darkness. 
They groped, they staggered and can now perceive the candle. The role of 
English is thus completing its full circle of change and enlightenment on 
the Indian subcontinent. A reversal of roles is emerging. However, English 
still remains the language in the network of international relations: as a 
link language and as a library language in Science and Technology. With 
the present policy of the Government of India for a free market economy 
and of opening up foreign investment in India, the use of English still 
continues to be at the pinacle. 


Conclusion 

There is an ambivalence among the Indian elites about the role of 
English. Some say that English should be thrown out whereas some 
others say that it should be replaced over a period of time. Some others 
say that English grow side by side with Indian, languages. In the context 
of India, where English is the Associate Official language of the country, 
the declared state official languages in two Union Territories and almost 
50% of publications in India are through English and the fact that English 
has become part of the Indian heritage, replacement of English by Hindi 
or any other of the Indian lanuages is far fetched. It is therefore, 
important to perceive English in complimentary relation rather than in 
adversary relation. 
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KALANATH SHASTRY 


13 . INDIAN LANGUAGES AS OFFICIAL LANGUAGES : 
IMPLEMENTATION AND INTEGRATION 


Abstract 

Some constraints in implementation of Official Language 
are discussed in terms of lack of penal sanctions and 
checks, attitude of indifference and non-availability of tools 
and aids in Indian languages. Certain suggestion to 
overcome these constraints are presented. These include 
making use of Official Language obligatory for specified 
purposes, effective monitoring and evaluation, option for 
use of Official Language as medium in competitive 
examinations, use of official language in pre-service and 
in-service training, and purchase of bilingual electronic 
apparatus. The effects of these controls in Rajasthan is 
examined. With a view to promote integrated development 
of Hindi and prevent balkanisation of the country the need 
for promoting uniform and common terminologies is 
explained. How the similarities among Indian language in 
terms of script can be used is also explained. Similarly, 
because of the script similarly, transliteration from one 
Indian language to another through cybernetics is felt to be 
advantageous and accurate. 


Preamble 

Here I propose to touch upon two topics, apparently unrelated but 
ultimately related to each other. We are passing through a stage of 
transition in the domain of the medium of official transaction which has 
been English for the last two centuries in almost all the States of India 
and also in the Central Government at Delhi. The efforts of switchover to 
Indian languages in different States in official transactions have been 
planned and implemented by the State Governments without any* 
institutionalised coordinating agency or evaluating agency. Such 
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seminars, therefore, are a welcome step towards coordinating efforts. 
Though the Central Government tries to collect feedback on the 
implementation of Official Language (Hindi), and the State Governments 
as well might be having some feedback process, an exchange of notes 
among them seldom takes place. Such isolated efforts as an All India 
Official Language Conference organised in New Delhi by the Home 
Ministry in 1978 ofcourse provided forum for such an exchange of notes 
but an institutionalised agency is still wanted. At the present juncture we 
are engaged in formally establishing Indian languages as the Official 
languages at the Centre and the States. We have to overcome the 
supposed constraints in such efforts. Once these languages assume the 
role of sole medium of administration, education, legislation and 
adjudication we have to forestal another eventuality lest these languages 
turn different states into language islands making intercommunication 
impossible. As a precaution against this eventuality the constitution 
provides for a link language in article 346which will ultimately be Hindi 
and till then English will continue for part ‘C’ States. This link language 
is trying to evolve a terminology which might be acceptable to all the 
States but at present this terminology is current in Hindi speaking States 
only. Efforts of assimilation and integration with other Indian languages 
are desirable. It will therefore be in fitness of things if these seminars 
concern themselves with such problems as they are also crucial/germane 
to language planning. 

1. Implementation Strategies : Constraints 

This, I think, should be clearly confessed that neither at the Centre 
nor in the States this switchover has reached completion. If we try to 
pinpoint the factors responsible for this State of affairs some constraints 
against which the Official Language implementation has to be carried 
through can be identified. 

a) Absence of Element of Compulsion 

(i) One of the weaknesses of Official Language legislation is that 
there is no penal clause in any of such legislations for violation of 
provisions contained therein. This results in softpedalling the issue. 
Officials do not take the orders, rules or procedures regarding Official 
Languages as seriously as other provisions in administration which 
attract punitive action if violated. 
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(ii) Since language use depends on human inclination, each , 
functionary in a Government office uses language according to his 
convenience and situation. It is difficult to inspect every table to monitor 
implementation. 

(iii) Official Language Rules enjoin upon the Heads of Departments or 
units to ensure implementation. They can take disciplinary action against 
defaulters as a part of official procedure but they are reluctant in doing so 
as it is not a statutory obligation. 

b) Administrative Ecology 

(i) Another constraint is the mental framework and propensity of 
officials regarding language use. Officers who were educated in English 
medium schools and were taught through English in colleges, answered 
questions in Recruitment Competitions in English, were trained in 
pre-service training in English, and read English newspaper daily cannot 
be expected to write on the files in an Indian Official Language or dictate 
letters, say, in Hindi or Marathi until some element of compulsion is 
introduced. 

ii) Knowledge of English is still regarded ds a passport for elitism, 
higher status, etc., in urban circles particularly in bureaucracy. Ability is 
measured by competence in fluently speaking English in oxonian accent. 
This respectability of a status symbol is yet to be restored to Indian 
languages. 

c) Aids, Tools and Apparatus 

(i) Sometimes the constraints of aids, tools and apparatus for official 
•work like typewriters or stenos hamper the progress of the Official 
Language. If an English typewriter or stenographer is readily available at 
office and that of the Official Language is not at hand, it becomes the 
safest excuse for use of English. 

(ii) Wherever computerisation on a large scale has taken place 
English has retraced its course back to the domains where Official 
Language had been saddled because initially computers working in 
English were available in the market. It .was quite late that Indian Script 
proto-type was developed and word processors and terminals enablihg 
computers to print in Indian languages came to the market. The Official 
Language Department at the centre and in many states have issued 
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orders that only bilingual computers be purchased by Government 
Departments and not those which operate in English alone but on the 
grounds of non-availability of requisite capacity computers of Indian 
languages or want of training facilities for Indian script computer 
operators in many departments, English computers are being used. 

2. Implementation Measures 

(i) The Government Departments of Official Languages have to work 
with the constraints as mentioned above. In order to overcome these, 
many states have taken well-thought out measures, one of which is 
introduction of some element of compulsion of Official Language use. For 
instance, Government of Rajasthan has made use of Hindi obligatory for 
specified functions in a phased manner. In 1965, it provided that all 
papers to be laid on the table of legislature shall be in Hindi. Later orders 
were issued that in all Government transactions signatures will be 
treated authentic if they are in Hindi, similarly rubber stamps used for 
Government work, pension papers, disciplinary action papers, loan 
applications, etc., were earmarked for Hindi alone. 

(ii) To monitor implementation, Treasury Officers were instructed to 
dishonour bills signed or stamped in English. Such other checkpoints were 
also identified. Inspectors checked Despatch Registers to locate letters 
written in English. 

(iii) Since there is no deterrent against violation of Official Language 
orders - provision for incentives to promote the use of Official Language 
was made in different ways, e.g., a column in Annual Confidential Reports 
of officials was introduced which evaluates the work done by the 
incumbent in Official Language. 

(iv) To restore respectability to Indian languages they were allowed to 
be used as a medium of answering questions in almost all Central 
competitive examinations conducted by the UPSC for recruitment to 
higher posts since 1979. 

(v) Efforts are being made mostly in Hindi speaking states to 
switchover to Hindi as the medium of foundational training for officers of 
State Services after selection and before being posted in the state. 
Training material has been either translated from English or originally 
produced in Hindi. 
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(vi) Planned efforts are being made to limit the use of English and 
promote the use of Official Languages in the states; such as ban on 
purchase of new English typewriters, boost the purchase of Indian 
language typewriters. 

(vii) Some other measures adopted by different States are - 

(a) Training of officials in sufficient numbers in Indian language 
stenography. 

(b) Making the knowledge of Indian language stenography 
essential for recruitment on the post of a stenographer. 

(c) Issuing orders to departments, that electronic apparatus, i.e., 
computers or typewriters purchased by them has to be 
bilingual if not only that of Indian languages. 

3. Analysis and Evaluation 

Now, if we analyse the efforts of Official Language implementation in 
the states in retrospect we can see that some element of compulsion for 
the use of Official Languages is warranted looking to the trends and 
attitudes of bureaucracy in our country. Such a compulsion may be 
symbolic in nature as it is in Rajasthan - it may not attract any punitive 
action but it should be easily monitorable. Our experience has been that 
compulsion introduced Departmentwise cannot succeed since every 
Department has certain correspondence or noting which has to be done in 
English. Therefore, there will be a typewriter of English also in each 
Department. Therefore, earmarking specific functions to be done in 
Official Language alone can succeed as it can be checked easily. As has 
already been pointed out; in Rajasthan, executive orders specify certain 
functions which will be treated valid only if done in Hindi, e.g., signatures, 
rubber stamps, etc. Tamilnadu Government has also made signatures in 
Tamil necessary in Government work. In other states also statutory 
obligations for the use of their languages has helped implementation, e.g., 
in Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu Shop Act provide that names of 
commercial establishments will have to be displayed in Telugu or Tamil 
besides English or any other language in specified dimensions. 

If our efforts for firmly establishing Indian languages in official work, 
legislation and judicial work succeed we shall see the dreams of our 
Constitution makers come true who wished to see India speaking Indian 
languages. It will be then that we shall have to guard against the 
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linguistic diversity barriers in different states. Lest we make different 
language areas isolated language islands, we should set afoot some efforts 
for bringing the Indian languages closer. Today English is uniting India 
linguistically. When it is replaced by an Indian language we shall have to 
search for linkages that bind us together. 

4. Need for Integration: Future Planning Suggestions 

a) Though the Constitution envisages integrated development of Hindi and 
other national languages, efforts for such integration particularly in the 
domain of Terminology have remained minimal. Occasions for exchange of 
notes and experiences in implementation strategies have never been provided, 
one solitary exception has already been mentioned: the Official Language 
Conference for All Indian States organised by the Home Ministry in 1978 in 
New Delhi. 

b) Retention of English Terms 

While assessing development of languages it would be salutary to 
take steps to forestal balkanisation of the country due to heterogeneity 
and diversity in languages and to stress and promote uniformity and 
similarity, need for certain amount of uniformity particularly in 
designational terms, numerals and commercial terms was felt by the 
Government of India also and efforts for coordination were made but they 
were limited to Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi regions. It was realised that 
if designations as Collector, Engineer, Police Superintendent, Magistrate, 
Inspector, Judge and referents as Bank, Toilet, Bus Stand, Station, 
Conductor, Ticket are retained to be common to all languages or 
equivalents evolved with a view to achieving uniformity on pan-Indian 
level and all Indian languages agree to use similar terms in their regions 
it will facilitate coir prehension, mobility and inter-state communications. 

c) Pan-Indian Terminology 

Hindi which is slated to develop as a link languages should therefore 
evolve a terminology acceptable to other Indian languages also as far as 
possible specifically for referents which have countrywide circulation. This 
has already been done to a great extent by 

(i) Accepting Sanskritised terminology as Sanskrit vocables had freely 
fused into all Indian languages. We have of course to guard against 
possibility of confusion due to semantic variations in the meanings of 
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Sanskrit words in different regions (e.g., Shiksha in Marathi is 
punishment, Avesar in Bengali is retirement, etc.). I would strongly 
advocate that some agency like the Central Institute of Indian Languages 
(CIIL) should undertake studies in vocables of Sanskrit current in Indian 
languages giving identical meanings and those which have undergone 
semantic changes. 

(ii) I would also suggest that Indian languages should not hesitate in 
freely assimilating English terms, nouns specialy which have already 
gained pan-Indian currency. Indian languages have already accepted a 
good n umb er of English words assimilated as loanwords (Doctor, Hospital, 
Station, Police, Frig, Bottle, etc.) 

(iii) Co mmi ssion for Scientific and Technical Terminology (CSTT) has 
adopted the policy of accepting international terms not only for weights 
and measures, etc. (Kilometers, litre, etc.) but also for the binominal 
nomenclature (Mangifera Indica, etc.) for scholars. 

(iv) Efforts have been made by the Central Translation Bureau, Home 
Ministry and CSTT for reviewing and achieving uniformity in 
Designational terms in Hindi where there was divergence. This can be 
extended to technical terminology (e.g., Computer terminology, Bank and 
other registers). 

(v) Use of International form of Indian numerals in all transactions 
by all States is highly warranted. Indian languages (scripts) have their 
own forms of conventional numerals but the conventional numerals 
sacrifice for the sake of unity will not harm our culture. If Indian states 
start using regional script numerals while using Indian languages as 
Official Languages, it will create chaos, confusion and communication gap 
together. 

d) In evaluating development of language one of the criteria should be 
uniformity with the mainstream, i.e., central language so that certain amount 
of unifoririity in the language of the centre and the States can be ensured 
right in advance. 

e) Our Constitution in Article 351 provides that Hindi should develop by 
assimilating words and expressions from Sanskrit, Hindustani and other 
languages. English though not listed in the VIII Schedule should be presumed 
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to have been in the mind of the Constitution makers as one of the constituents 
of the expression Other Languages" in this Article. Assimilation of English 
words with Indian language expressions is a natural outcome of the bilingual 
policy of the Union Government. If a Government functionary has to handle 
both the languages daily we capnot expect him to speak or write pure and 
undefined Hindi, Kannada or Marathi while using that language, at least for 
the transition period. Later on the English words will merge into the target 
language by naturalisation processes or will be replaced by Indian language 
equivalents. This replacement should be by words common in most Indian 
languages. It is for the language planners to ponder over the options whether 
we should espouse an insular attitude towards English words as France has 
done recently or let them merge freely. 

5. Points of Contact 

In spite of apparent diversities in different Indian languages there 
are points of similarity which should be highlighted and extended. Some 
of them can be enumerated as under: 

(i) Scripts of Indian languages though descending from different 
origins have a common alphabetic order. This is true not only in case of 
the scripts of Indo-Aryan family languages but also of Dravidian 
languages. The alphabetic order of Indian languages is complicated in 
comparison to that of Roman which has only 26 alphabets. This results in 
indifference to use of Telephone Directories or tables printed in Indian 
languages. In order to promote their use Indian language alphabetic order 
should be adopted in inter-State events of traditional nature. Greater 
exposure of the users to Indian language alphabets is desirable. 

(ii) Since all Indian scripts are phonetic or near-phonetics or 
phonemic in nature, transliteration from one Indian language to another 
through cybernetics will be accurate. Roman is not a phonetic script, 
therefore, its computer transliteration in Indian scripts tends to be 
inaccurate and names are likely to be misread (e.g., Ravan, Hariyana, 
Tata, Gainda Singh). Indian language scripts transliteration'proto-type 
for computer was evolved at the GERI (Pilani, Rajasthan) and this feature 
common to all Indian languages scripts was • appreciated more 
prominently. Therefore, to achieve'maximum accuracy in transliteration 
particularly in Indian personal nouns (i.e., names of persons, villages, 
cities, addresses, etc.) computers should be data-fed in Indian scripts, e.g., 
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in storing data of names and service records or'Revenue records Indian 
scripts should be used since they can be more accurately converted into 
Roman by computers/rather than data-ieeding computers in Roman and 
then transliterating in Indian scripts. 

(iii) A project of extensive studies for identifying and analysing words 
of Sanskrit origin assimilated by different Indian languages over the ages 
and still current in those Indian languages will be of great relevance. 
Sporadic efforts for such studies have already been made by scholars like 
Dr. Narawane whose vyavahara kosa has been published from Pune 
which has words and expressions of 16 Indian languages collected and 
classified. Law Ministry has brought out a glossary of Constitutional 
words of Indian languages. Punjab University has undertaken studies in 
Sanskrit words found in the Punjabi language. Such efforts will pave the 
way for a search for integrating factors among Indian languages. 


6. Plea for a Link Script 

One more important factor for bridging the communication gap is 
adoption of an Indian link script. As Indian languages are being adopted 
by states for public use all the hoardings, notices, nameplates, names of 
shops and buildings are being put on in Indian languages. In Karnataka 
they ai-e in Kannada, in Assam in Assamese, in Punjab in Gurumukhi. 
Now, if a citizen does not know that regional language he cannot board a 
bus, nor locate a shop of his choice. This change has taken place in the last 
two decades as regional languages are asserting their identities. Is not 
this at least an irritant to the common man if not a threat to the unity of 
the country? What then is the way out? Today we are resorting to English 
to bridge this communication gap. If English is the only answer as some of 
us might be thinking, then what are we doing here with the banners of 
Indian languages? Should we then look after the spread of English a little 
more ardently? If an Indian alternative as a communication link is to be 
provided it is Hindi as our Constitution envisages. But that vision is not 
materialising. Should we not review our strategies on this parameter 
also? Evolution of a pan-Indian Terminology, three-language-formula at 
the post-primary stage of education, etc., have been forwarded as some of 
the remedies which should yield desired results in due course of time but 
as an immediate measure this gap can be filled by adopting an alternative 
Indian link script along with regional scripts and English. Government of 
India’s policy for - ‘C’ states has been to put names, sign boards, etc., in 
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three scripts - regional language, Devanagari and English. Devanagari is 
the only Indian alternative to Roman script as a unifying link script for 
India. It is the script of Hindi, Sanskrit, Nepali, Marathi, Konkani, 
Rajasthani, some of Assamese dialects, etc. It is upto the planners to see 
how this can be translated into practice. Only Government cannot provide 
all the remedies. The language activists will have to convince themselves 
that as an Indian link script Devanagari should be brought down the 
throats of Municipal Corporations, commercial establishments, guilds, 
shop-keepers, Chambers of Commerce and Industries and the citizens of 
India. Political consideration should not colour such efforts of unity.'These 
are sopae of my suggestions to be considered while slating points crucial 
for future language planning. 
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14 . THE DEVELOPMENT OF MALAYALAM THROUGH 
ADMINISTRATIVE STEPS 


Abstract 

Malayalam was made the Official Language of Kerala in 
1969. With the multitudinous measures adopted by the 
Government of Kerala, Malayalam has been notified for use 
in 67 out of 71 departments in Kerala. 

In spite of several measures, any of the department could 
not achieve more than 50% of progress in the use of 
Malayalam as the Official Language. The reasons are both 
psychological and technical. 

There have been some specific linguistic problems such as 
standardization of alphabets, spelling and styles. There is 
lack of training in functional Malayalam. 

The paper discusses strategies adopted or need to be 
adopted to overcome these problems through administrative 
steps, especially through Government machinery. 


It may be strange to hear that Kerala has to retreat to the 
pre-independence position with regard to the use of Malayalam as its 
official language. But it is a bare fact. In the princely states of Travancore 
and Cochin, Malayalam was the official language. Malayalam was given 
due importance in the Malabar region under the rule of Zamurins and 
other Kings (later it became a province of the Madras Presidency). In 
1947, with Independence, the United States of Travancore and Cochin 
came into existence under the Indian Union, whereas Malabar continued 
to be a part of Madras State. The Kerala State, combining 
Travancore-Cochin and Malabar was formed in November. 1, 1956. The 
interim period since 1947 to 1956 witnessed the thorough anglisisation of 
administrative language in Kerala 
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The first democratic Government in Kerala bestowed its commitment 
to the peoples language by appointing a committee in 1957 to look into the 
matters regarding Official Language. The committee recommended that 
Malayalam should be made the Official Language in all levels within a 
period of seven years. Consequently a number of Government orders were 
issued and enactment was also made (1969) allowing the use of 
Malayalam as the Official Language. To speed up the program, Official 
Language Wing was formed in 1971 under the Public Department. This 
wing translated essential Manuals, Codes, Rules, etc., and published 
about two dozens of books including Administrative Glossary, Practical 
Guides and Handbooks. The State Institute of Language, Kerala, started 
in 1968 , contributed much in the line, by publishing hundreds of books in 
various academic and administrative branches. 

According to the established policy of the Government,. Malayalam 
has been notified by now in 67 out of 71 Departments in Kerala (the 
remaining Departments are Ports, Tourism, NCC and Drugs Control). A 
state level committee under the Chairmanship of the Chief Minister is 
functioning to review the progress of implementation and to decide upon 
issues on the use of Malayalam for Official Language. There are District 
and Taluk committees too. It may be noted that the steps taken by the 
Government for the development of the State’s Official Language are too 
multitudinous to be enumerated. 

In spite of the measures adopted by Government, the pace of actual 
progress is felt to be not as swift as desired. On review, it was seen that 
any of the Departments could not achieve more than 50% of progress in 
the use of Malayalam as Official Language. The reasons for this are said 
to be technical as well as psychological. The gravity of technical reasons 
had been reduced by now as training was given to Typists and 
Confidential Assistants, supply of ample typewriting machines have been 
made, provided various forms in Malayalam, Legislative Bills and Cabinet 
Notes are prepared in Malayalam and so on. 

The psychological reason is that the mother tongue is treated as the 
second language and so, the so-called sophisticated modern Keralite has a 
feeling that the study/use of Malayalam is old fashioned and so infra-dig. 
He may argue at various points to substantiate this ■ notion, though 
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basically false. It emphasises the urgency and relevance f strengthening 
popular awareness in the correct perspective of language and human 
development. • Whereas the States Re-organisation Committee has 
observed, "in democracy it is the duty of the Government to ensure that 
the administration is conducted in a language which the people can 
understand", a social and political will is necessary for the upheaval of the 
vernacular of Kerala. 

Language is not merely a medium of instruction and administration. 
It is heritage and culture, and so the spirit of being. Man is designated as 
a social animal, only because he is a communicating animal. That is, man 
only can develop language, the most powerful tool in the world. Mother 
tongue is the basic tool without which one cannot exist as a conscious 
social being. Hence, as far as the Keralite is concerned, the study and use 
of Malayalam must have been his life-breath. 

On a close analysis of these various aspects of the development of 
Malayalam, some specific problems, inherent as well as modern, are seen 
peering up. 

(i) The alphabetical order of Malayalam is not static. The 
‘Sabdataravali’, ‘Gunaert’s Dictionary’, Sarvavijnanakosam (Government 
of Kerala), Lexicon (Kerala University) are the authoritative references to 
follow alphabetical order. But it is noted that the order is not uniform, 
that is, each of them follow an order different from that of the others. In 
a dmin istration, this indiscipline would lead to much confusion and 
troubles, and may result even in litigation. When a list of persons 
(beneficiaries or any target group) is to be prepared in the alphabetical 
order on which further action to be perused, the final list will be as per the 
will (or illwill) of the person concerned who prepares the list. Order of 
names in the list prepared by another person will be different from the 
former. A person whose name falls below in any of the lists can very well 
argue and substantiate that his place is pretty above a number of persons 
in the alphabetical priority list. This kind of disorder would mar the spirit 
of administrative credibility. This emphasises the need > for an official 
alphabetical order. On comparative study, it is realised that the 
alphabetical order adopted in the Sarvavijnanakosam is exemplary. It is 
necessary that, that order may officially be notified as the authoritative 
alphabetical order of Malayalam. 
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(ii) (a) The system of spelling and style is very slack in Malayalam. 
This makes the expressions clumsy and sometimes even 
mis-communicative. The same word used by different persons or by the 
same person at different occasions, with dim subjective linguistic notion, 
appears to be different in character. Spelling mistake is not generally 
considered to be serious in Malayalam. This attitude creates much 
problems to students, teachers, officials, media persons, etc. A uniform 
‘style book’ is the only remedial measure here. If it is prepared and 
notified officially with stipulation to strictly adhere to, formal differences 
and consequent confusion experienced in Textbooks, Official Records, 
Print and Electronic Media, etc., can be avoided and communication be 
made more straight, credible and clear. 

(b) There is no specification to the use of the Reformed Malayalam 
characters. Primarily, the script reformation made by the Government 
was to simplify the process of composing for printing. It reduced more 
than 500 types existed into 90. Now with later additions, there are 93 
types. Textbooks for schools follow this. But it is not necessary that this 
may absolutely be insisted for writing. Writing can be made easy and 
fluent by using the appropriate old scripts, incorporating the spirit of the 
modern letters. Such writing-scripts must be taught to students in the 
Primary level. 

Though the modern typewriter is somewhat akin to the modern 
script, the ‘DTP’ and computer uproot the very concept and individuality 
of the characters, especially of combinations. Some of their formations are 
against to the true spirit of Malayalam. There existed a system to put a 
dot on top of a character to denote a prefixed ‘repha’ (r), (e.g., c^at^cri). 
The formation of characters abandoned this top-dot system, to maintain 
the independent individualities of the letters. So in print, and in hand 
writing also, we use ‘ cr?> (r) individually, that is, without top dotting 
(t»TBc4ao<rfi OsvBctIjjsw)). But it is strange that the DTP and Computers 
reinstate this inconvenient and unscientific top dotting for (r). S imi larly, 
in the old script some compound letters were used as one beneath the 
other, that is, the first letter (pure consonant) abovS and the second letter 
(vowel combined) as agglutinated below it , gj , <^). In the refined 
script such compounds are to be used in their individual form using the 
combination sign ( u ) in between , ^c^). The present DTP 
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and Computers are seen gone back to the old form of up and down 
combination. The most unjustifiable trend being noted is that, that 
modern socalled technocrats, in this line print out strange compound 
letters which no Malayali even thought of using (<£h , ^ X This 

wanton tendency is to be curtailed, lest, the characteristic feature of 
Malayalam would be made distorted. 

(iii) At present, there is no facilities to develop language skill. 
Spreading of English medium schools and the heavy rush for admission 
there, taking any language other than Malayalam as second language in 
colleges, propagation of the notion that Malayalam is poor in vocabulary 
and technical terms -- due to a lot of reasons like these, the number of 
persons who study Malayalam is decreasing. Such persons, after getting 
employment in the services of the State Government or of other 
Institutions or of Media, fail to use Malayalam properly. They and those 
who genuinly desire to have training in functional Malayalam must be 
given proper training. Such facilities have to be provided for the 
development ofMalayalam. 

Training in functional Malayalam should be given to administrative 
personnel upto the rank and position of Section Officer and 
Superintendent. This can be made complete as a phased programme. 
Later, the Institute of Management in Government or the Official 
Language Directorate may conduct such course at intervals for the 
beginners in service. 

All the facts elucidated above and more so, converge to a point that a 
proper directorate of language is highly necessary in the State. If it is set 
up by the Government, it will be resourceful in many ways for the 
development of Malayalam. The Directorate must be powerful, as that 
functioning under the Gujarat Government, so that the stipulations of it 
would be followed by all concerned and that if any non-compliance is 
noticed, strict disciplinary action could be taken against the persons, 
irrespective of their rank and position, responsible for the indifference or 
negligence. 

The proposed Directorate of Official Language with proper authority 
and penal powers and with well qualified staff may be in charge of 
formulation of measures and guidelines, implementation of Government 
orders, training of officials - in short the entire development of language 
in the administrative realm of Kerala. 
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The translations from English to Malayalam are often seen awkward. 
This kind of materials do drive-out persons from his own mother tongue. 
If the Directorate of official Language is well equipped, it can very well 
prepare the original of any material in Malayalam itself, and if necessary, 
the English version of the same may be prepared simultaneously. Thus 
the present practice of dual work, that is, preparing the original in 
English and getting it translated into Malayalam, can be done away with. 
Still there will be occasion to have translations from English. In order to 
ensure better functions in this regard, there must be a Translation 
Bureau under the Directorate of Official Language. This may also be in a 
position to translate into Malayalam the letters and documents in Hindi 
received from Government of India. 

The present situation in Kerala is that a person can enter in the State 
Government service and retire on superannuation even without writing a 
single line in Malayalam in his official career. It is because of the 
stipulation that Malayalam can also be used as the Official Language. 
Hence, one is free to follow English alone. This obstructs the development 
of Malayalam as the Official Language. In order to overcome this, a proper 
legislation declaring Malayalam as the only Official Language of Kerala 
must be made. The areas of usage of additional languages (English and 
minority languages like Kannada and Tamil) may be specified. 

Similarly, strict steps have to be taken to ensure that the language in 
the lower courts is Malayalam. 

In recruitment to various posts, due weightage should be given to 
candidates who have studied Malayalam (at least as second language). 

In the education field, Malayalam must be made compulsory in 
pre-Primary and Primary levels. Thence, the study of Malayalam must be 
made compulsory upto the 12th standard. In the graduate and 
post-graduate levels, the students must be provided with facilities for 
option of Malayalam medium. 

If such an approach with regard to the mother tongue is in vogue in 
the educational system, a Malayali will be competent to use Malayalam in 
his official career. 

It is high time to pave the' path for the proper development of 
Malayalam with correct order, usage and style through strict and 
uncompromising measures. 
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15 . STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE : WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
GUJARATI 


Abstract 

This paper draws attention to the fact that role of English as 
language of Administration and Higher Education needs to 
be reassessed in a rnulti-lingual and multi-religious nation 
like India with many ethnic groups whose unity in diversity 
has been time tested. Its rich linguistic heritage is the secret 
of this great nation and its great culture. Hence, though it is 
a fact that English is the link language all over the world 
and has been the language of Administration and Higher 
education for over a century , the development of regional 
language cannot be neglected for preserving the unity of the 
nation and the democracy. The paper further reviews 
various strategies evolved by the Government of Gujarat for 
development of Gujarati as the Official Language of 
Gujurat. 


India is a multi-language and multi-religion nation with many ethnic 
groups. Still however, there is time-tested unity in the surprisingly great 
diversity. One can see through the annals of history that, in spite of every 
effort by different warring groups and people with short-sighted, and 
selfish economic and political motives, occasionally succeeding in 
modifying or changing its political and geographical boundaries, this great 
nation has culturally, linguistically and emotionally remained unaltered. 
The love for the land, the basic sentimental ties between the hearts of the 
common mass and their original life styles have never been adversely 
affected through ages. This is the secret of this great nation and its 
culture; which has a very rich linguistic heritage. Unfortunately, during 
the last two or three centuries, unreasonable and unnecessary 
glorification of English and the hallucination created wrong values in 
popular mind. It created undesirable complexes in the mind of the 
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common man that supremacy over educational and cultural life can be 
achieved only through English. No doubt, the English language is highly 
developed and evergrowing, and its literature is rich, varied and vast. It is 
also a fact that English language serves as a link language all over the 
world, still it should not be allowed to cripple our pattern of education and 
cultural life styles. One must whole-heartedly welcome the good and great 
aspects of that language for enriching our regional languages, but it 
cannot be allowed to enjoy the old supremacy which it used to enjoy under 
the shelter of British empire. 

It -yvould be in the fitness of thing to peep into the brief history of its 
invasion over our administration, education, culture and much more on 
our linguistic fibre. Lord William Bentinck wanted English for 
administrative convenience. He could foresee that if the Britishers wanted 
to rule over India, the language of administration must be English. He 
initiated English education in India and thus allied education for Indians 
mainly with Government service as a result English education became the 
fashion and status symbol in Indian society which unfortunately 
continues till today, even after four decades of Independence. 

Another element that contributed further to the spread of English in 
India was represented by Lord Macaulay. It was he who made English the 
medium of instruction, which,- as Shri Maganbhai Desai, a well-known 
educationist and a Gandhian puts "drastically effected our education and 
well-nigh sapped it of its creative vitality". This segmented the 
English-knowing class from the large mass of the people of India. These 
steps over the years had a very devastating effect on our society; creating 
a white collar class mainly of Babujis. This class crudely imitated the then 
rulers and turned to Western ways of life and thought and accepted the 
leadership of the English as an enlightened people. This transformed not 
only our education but also our social set up which later became more 
dominant. These steps were further supported by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

It is none of our job here to evaluate whether it was bad or better, 
whether it was helpful to the country or not. My humble endeavour here is 
simply to study and examine its impact over the decay or development of 
our Indian languag's as a whole. It is an universal experience that every 
language, like htm an being, always enriches oneself in one way or the 
other when comes 1 close contact with the other. 
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English is also no exception to this. So far as Indian languages are 
concerned, they surely got enriched by the contact and further more, the 
English language provided them a new and a wider platform to come 
nearer and understand each other better. 

One can justifiably plead that English language also worked as a 
catalyst to Indian languages in gaining self-confidence and dignity. 
Accepting this, all we have to admit that over emphasis and all pervading 
influence of English in all walks of life in India clouded our thought and 
created needless complexes. It is now time to have a clear perception of its 
place in administration, education and other places, vis-a-vis our regional 
languages. 

English, the glamourous girl, can further stay here or co- exist as Rev. 
Father Bulke puts "only as a guest but surely not as the queen or master , 
the position she used to enjoy in administration and society for the last 
two centuries. If we really want to have the Popular - Government for the 
People, by the People and of the People, then English will be the real 
obstacle in the way. Regional languages, however undeveloped or 
underdeveloped they are like our states, they are the only means and ends 
in themselves. Ganclhiji, the father of the nation, missed no opportunity to 
clarify the fact that the real India, Sachcha Bharat is in villages. If we 
want to make the millions of people, residing in the villages of India, feel 
that they are the part-authors of administration and management of the 
country for their future, English can no way help. Our regional languages 
must be adopted, encouraged and made Official Languages. He always 
stressed that India, if wanted to preserve its cultural and social heritage, 
and make optimum fruits of freedom available upto the last man of the 
society, functions of the Government must be performed in the regional 
language that suits maximum to the need of the people. Primary function 
of any language whatsoever, is to communicate successfully what one 
feels. So the language of the people can only be the language of democratic 
State. The Constitution of India adopted this principle. Within ten years 
of gaining Independence, the states were re-organised in 1956 on 
linguistic basis and regional languages of the respective states were made 
the Official Languages. The Government of India and the State 
Governments are since then allocating sumptuous funds in their budgets 
for the development of Regional/Official Languages. 
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During the foreign rule, English was the only language which got 
encouragement in every field of life, i.e., education, judiciary and 
administration, and only those who knew it could succeed and progressed. 
English was viewed as the only saviour and the only way to progress and 
prosperity. Things have now changed and still I regret to say from my own 
long experience as the Director of Languages, Gujarat State, a very 
progressive state, that the regional languages are still not getting their 
due importance which they are legitimately entitled to. Still the lovers of 
English, I may say the blind lovers of English language, refuse to read the 
writing on the wall and still vainly try to perpetuate the charisma of 
English in day-to-day local administration. 

None of the world can afford to have personal enmity towards 
English. We can ill-afford it; but at the same time we can equally ill-afford 
to overlook or show any reluctance to the development of our regional 
languages also. It is quite unfortunate that seeking support or advocating 
for the regional languages is misunderstood as enmity to English. Shri 
Ramlal Parikh, former M.P. and Vice-Chancellor of National University, 
i.e., Gujarat Vidyapith, very often, unequivocally and categorically 
declared this fact that those who plead for the use of regional language in 
administration are not against the use of English where it is 
constitutionally allowed and naturally required. We only want to plead for 
the due position and status for our regional languages. 

After Independence, a provision for the Official Languages for States 
and Centre was made in Section 345 in Chapter-II of the Constitution. As 
per the said section, the legislative assembly of any State shall adopt 
officially any one or more languages or Hindi language, to be used for its 
administrative purposes. Accordingly, on the formation of the State of 
Gujarat in 1960, the Gujarat Legislative Assembly passed in its first 
session the Official Language Act, 1960. 

The Gujarat State, besides its regional language Gujarati accepted 
Hindi with Devnagari script also as an Official Language of the State. It 
thus provided an ideal example to other States. Had other states followed 
the suit; it would have gone a long way in attaining national integrity 
faster. Luckily, Gujarat like some other states of the country had a 
congenial atmosphere for switching over the administration to Gujarati. 
In the erstwhile princely states the local administration was being done in 
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Gujarati. In the Baroda State Gujarati was the Official Language and all 
the administrative works were done in Gujarati only. This paved a great 
way for switching over the entire administration to Gujarati. The 
Directorate of Languages took up the job in the right earnest and with the 
consistent support of all the ministries in the State the switching over to 
the Official Language became easier. Today more than 90% work in 
administration in Gujarat is done in Gujarati. 

This was not done overnight. A phased programme was adopted. In 
the first phase the translation of different kinds of routine administrative 
material, viz., Government Resolutions, Notifications, Notices and other 
day-to-day correspondence got priority. This provided the different 
departments of Government with readily available models. 

Then just to equip the noting hands with proper administrative 
terminology, some glossaries were instantly prepared and published and 
were freely distributed to the departments. Subsequently revised and 
enlarged and re-edited editions were also published. Simultaneously the 
research section in the directorate, with the help of the committees of 
experts, tried to evolve an administration terminology. The Gujarati 
equivalents were tried in the correspondence and ultimately they became 
popular or got accepted by the people at large. This is a very slow, subtle 
and continuous process. One, like fashions, has to give more than one 
options and alternatives and watch with great patience that which one of 
them befits and becomes popular and gets accepted by the people at large. 

We tried in different ways. We prepared departmental glossaries with 
^ view to provide easy way to the departments in switching over to 
Gujarati. Certain limited terms profusely used in the different 
departments were selected and such glossaries with their Gujarati 
equivalents were published. Secondly some subject-wise glossaries, viz., 
sales tax, geology, prohibition, police, etc., were also published. This 
proved to be a great help to the administration. 

In all about 20 glossaries of the type were published. Special efforts 
were made to create a will among the bureaucrats for using the Official 
Language. Thousand and one excuses in the name of the proper and 
effective expressions, legal complications, old references., etc., were being 
putforth. All these were combated with patience, zeal and pursuation. For 
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this the training, seminars, exhibitions and such other measures helped 
much. 

More than five thousand old files were scrutinised and the 
administrative terms phrases and clauses used in varied situations were 
selected and their simple translations were readily made handy so that 
one can instantly pick them up and put them in relevant context. 

Then comes examinations, training, and rewards for boosting up the 
morale of the administrative set up for the use of the Official Language. 

Among them all, "Administrative Glossary” (Vahivati Sabdakosh) 
was published in 1965; for which the Government set up a committee of 
experts. It provided sound footing in the direction of devising 
administrative terminology. That effort was further augmented with one 
more "Book on Administrative Phraseology" published in the same year. 
Some specific samples of administrative noting-drafting, etc., were 
selected and a book on standard pattern of Government style of writing - 
"Sarakari Lekhan Paddhati" was brought out which was revised in 1982 
and looking to its popularity reprinted twice in 1986 and 1990. 

Trilingual Administrative Dictionary generally known as "Tribhashi 
Shabdakosh" was brought out in 1988, which gives synonyms and 
equivalents not only in Gujarati but Hindi also, as it too is the Official 
Language of the State. 

This Trilingual Administrative Dictionary won "Sanskar Award" for 
the year 1988-89, from an eminent Cultural Voluntary Organization. This 
was a major recognition and proof of the popular support. It contains more 
than 25,000 words. Immediately following its publication a 
"Comprehensive Administrative Glossary", the latest revised edition of 
‘Administrative Glossary’, came out in 1989. The Directorate revised and 
enlarged a book "An Introduction to Gujarati Language" (Gujarati Bhasha 
Parichaya). This helps, the non-Gujarati speaking people whose influx in 
the state is considerably large. This book aims at teaching Gujarati 
through the medium of English. This again was supported by a book on 
"Spelling Rules of Gujarati" (Gujarati Bhasha ni Jodni-Niyawo ane 
Shabdavali). 

A book on an Anthology of Idioms and Proverbs. 1992 is a rare 
collection of dialectal and slang usages and maxims; which reflect the life 
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style of the people - the language of the mass "Bhasha Vivek" - 1993 aims 
at bringing uniformity among the dialects in use in the erstwhile princely 

states. 

At present we are working on a very ambitious project of publishing a 
Dictionary which may contain more than 70,000 words in Gujarati m use 
in present time and providing their synonyms. We hope to bring it out at 
the end of this year. 

Again we are publishing a quarterly ‘Raj Bhasha’, just to help the 
learners and practitioners to keep pace with the switchover. 

Training helps a lot in such cases. "Training is not, ’as Ruskin puts’ 
for knowing more, but for behaving differently". We now should not 
merely try to switch over the administration to Gujarati or regiona 
languages in India but also to try to bring democratic values, norms and 
spirit in the administrative language which the older set up totally lac e . 
This is the need of the time. Language is a powerful vehicle for people 
oriented administration which is the basic need of the nation. 

Government in Gujarat has started language training all over the 
state. 

These are the strategies in brief to be adopted for the development of 
the Official Language. I hope, such efforts will bear good fruits not only or 
the language development but also for establishing the true spirit of 
Independence and democracy in the society. 
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16 . DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING SYSTEM(S) 
TOWARDS THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRIBAL 
LANGUAGES 


Abstract 

As per New Education Policy, tribal languages may be used 
as medium of Instruction at the primary school level. The 
emergence of the 'Transfer Bilingual education Model’ 
makes use of (1) tribal languages and (2) The Official 
Language of the Slate or the union territory as mediums of 
instruction either simultaneously or in sequence. In this 
context, in some tribal languages, it appears that there is a 
clash between the 'indigenous' writing systems and the new 
writing systems recommended and developed with a view to 
achieve educational and technological benefits. The clash 
between the above mentioned two writing systems, leads to 
certain pedagogical problems'and sociopolitical issues. 
This paper discusses the ‘problems' and the 'issues’ 
involved in the development of writing system(s) for tribal 
languages. 


I. Thirty eight million people constitute the tribal population in our country 
(i.e., 6.94 % of the country’s population as per 1971 census). The tribal 
languages that are spoken in our country represent the four language families 
namely Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Tibeto-Burman and Austro Asiatic and 
Andaman languages of the primitive tribes. The rate of their literacy is 

II. 29%, according to 1971 census. Literacy among tribal women is as low as 
3%. 

Tribal languages, by and large are minority languages. There are 
different kinds of minority tribal languages. Languages like Juang spoken 
by a minority population only in Orissa, Onge, spoken by another minority 
population only in Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Mahl in Minicoy,' 
Lakshadweep, etc., are one kind of mine rit}r languages. 
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Another kind of minority tribal languages are the languages of the 
minority populations in more than one state. For example Savara in 
Orissa and Andhra pradesh, Santali in Orissa, Assam, West-Bengal and 
Bihar, Gondi in Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Andhrapradesh and 
Orissa belong to this category. Tribal languages are minority languages 
either in one state or many states totally engulfed in another language 
environment and in cases like Saivara, santali, Gondi etc. are broken up by 
geo-political discontinuity. 

As tribal languages are surrounded generally by other languages 
more often than not the dominant official languages of the states/union 
territories, bilingualism among the tribal adults, more so with men, is 
more prevalent. Besides their own tribal mother tongues they have 
proficiency in other languages/dominant official languages of the state 
which varies from one tribal situation to another. 

Tribal languages generally are associated with "low socio economic 
status, backwardness and ignorance and so the educational system 
discourages its use in the schools" (Francis Ekka, 1979). 

Prior to the seventies and later part of sixties educationists did not 
feel the importance of giving early education to tribal children through 
tribal mother tongues. This situation prevails even today in many tribal 
areas. That is to say that, the tribal children learn all subjects through 
the dominant official language of the state or union territory where they 
live. The dominant official language of the state in many instances is not 
their mother tongue and is "unknown". When more and more attention 
was given to tribal education, researches were conducted to find out the 
causes for slow progress in the area of tribal education. Along with 
socio-economic, pedagogical, attitudinal causes leading to "wastage and 
stagnation" (Ahuja : mimeo.), one important cause is that the dominant 
official language of the state, through which instructions are imparted to 
children in schools is unknown in most, instances. NCERT, New Delhi 
during 1965, has recognized this fact. 

Government of India, during 1966, has recommended that "the 
medium of instruction in the first two years of the school should be in 
tribal languages and books should be specially prepared in the languages 
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(using the script of the Regional languages). During this period, the 
children should be given oral instruction in the regional language and 
their familiarity and command over it should be improved. By the third 
year the regional language should be the medium of instruction. There 
will be no difficulty in this because the children will already have learnt 
the script and been familiar with the languages. "(NCERT, 1967) 

For tribal education, a "Bilingual education model" was First proposed 
by Central Institute of Indian Languages in 1974 (Pattanayak, 1974) and 
the frame work was worked out in the National workshop organized in 
September 1982 where it was recognized that to cope with the diversity of 
Socio-linguistic and Linguistic situation it was important to have a 
‘flexible model’ (for further details see Annamalai, 1983). The National 
education policy promulgated in 1986 recognized and recommended 
"Bilingual Education "for tribal children without mentioning it as 
Bilingual Education. 1 

In states like Nagaland, provision has been made to teach 16 
recognized tribal languages of Nagaland as subjects as well as for use as 
medium of instruction (besides English as the medium of instruction from 
class 3 onwards). The classes in which they are taught as a subject and 
used as the medium vary from language to language. 

In Ranchi University, Bihar, the tribal languages viz., Santali, 
Mundari, Kharia, Ho and Kurux are taught at the post- graduate level. 

2. The use of tribal languages which are unwritten languages in many 
instances, in Bilingual education programmes by the national Institutes such 
as Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, Central Hindi Institute, 
Agra, etc., and the extension of the model to Adult Literacy Programmes 
known as "Biliteracy Education", again by organisations like Central Institute 
of Indian Languages, etc., necessitates the' development of tribal languages. 
In a multilingual society all language planning may be considered as planning 
for a complimentary language use "(Dua, 1995). The use of tribal languages 
(in writing) generally, is very much restricted and the use is primarily in the 
area of primary school education and in a lesser degree, in Adult Education 
Programmes. In both instances, as per the plan, tribal language is used as ode 
of the mediums of instruction for a specific period and through switch over 
strategies the children in school education programmes and adults in 
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Biliteracy Education Programmes are ultimately transferred to the 
mainstream language of education i.e., Official Language of the state (See 
Pattanayak, 1974). Further it is suggested, in the flexible bilingual education 
model the tribal mother tongue may be continued to be taught as a subject 
even after the transfer is completed, provided, the community desires to have 
it. 


In general, the principles applicable for any language development is 
applicable to the development of tribal languages also but with certain 
modifications. 

The principles usually followed for language development (Haugen, 
1966; Ferguson, 1968)are: 

(i) Selection of a norm among different varieties (dialects) for 

(ii) Graphization and 

(iii) Standardization inclusive of establishment of spelling and olhographic 
conventions and 

(iv) Modernization. 

Before Socio-linguists enter in to the scene for Language Planning 
activities for the development of tribal languages, the first and foremost 
job of a linguist, in many instances is to study the unknown, unwritten 
tribal languages, prepare grammar and dictionaries and later primers. 

Some of the principles evolved for Language development may not be 
useful in all instances for the development of tribal languages. For 
example let us take the principle of ‘selection of a norm among different 
varieties’. This may not be possible in some of the tribal languages. For 
instance, in the case of Gondi, there is no one variety which is intelligible 
to all the speakers of other varieties and there is no one variety which is 
considered as "Prestige" by the speakers of other varieties of the Gondi 
speech community. In such cases selection of ‘a variety’ for 
standardization of the language is not feasible and alternative strategies 
may have to be worked out (Natarajan, 1985). Another case is that of Kuvi 
dialects where the primer prepared in one dialect was not acceptable to 
the other dialect speakers. Kuvi dialects were intelligible across the 
community but acceptance of one over the other was rejected by all. (Joy 
Reddy, 1976). 
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It may be mentioned that as on today the tribal languages in writing 
are used mostly in the following domains only. 


Bible is translated in some of the tribal languages by (European) 
Christian missionaries, using Roman or Devanagarx or Regional language 

Script system. 

(ii) Education . , ,2 

Tribal education programmes at the primary school level are 

introduced in some of the schools in Rajasthan, Karnataka, Dadra and 

Nagar Haveli, Lakshadweep, Nagaland, Arunachal pradesh, Manipur, 

Andaman and Nicobar islands etc. and at the non formal level Biliteracy 

Education Programmes’, are introduced in some of the states. 


(Hi) Creative Writing ^ 

In some tribal languages like Kurux, Santali, etc., attempts were 

made to use these languages for writing poetry and fiction. Also attempts 

have been made to publish magazines, news letters, etc., but because of 

low literacy rate, circulation often is low and as a result the magazines 

often die a natural death. 

We can state that tribal languages are in the infant stage of 
development. The domains in which the languages are developed are few 
as listed above, and ‘functions’ are yet to be expanded. 


3. Many of the tribal languages, as we know, are unwritten languages or 
recently written languages. The kind of writing system or systems develope 
for tribal languages do play a role for their over all development. It may be 
pointed out that there are three kinds of developments with respect to the 
writing systems (scripts) evolved for writing tribal languages. 


(i) Writing system evolved by Missionaries with a view to translate 
Bible and prepare instructional materials to teach/learn the tri a 
languages. Roman for some of the North eastern languages, 
Carnicobarese, Santali etc., Devanagari for the tribal languages of Hindi 
speaking states and Regional language script viz. Bengali for Santali etc. 
were adopted by the missionaries. The techniques of reducing the 
unwritten languages to writing on the basis of Phoneme-Grapheme 
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relationship was not an established notion at that time. And as a result, 
the writing systems developed during that period are subject to the 
criticism of ‘under differentiation’ and ‘over differentiation’ (Nida, 1954; 
Pike, 1971). 

(ii) Writing system developed by National Institutes such as Central 
Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, Central Hindi Institute, Agra, 
NCERT, New Delhi, etc., especially for their Bilingual Education 
Progra mm es in the tribal areas is as follows. 

The script of the majority or the dominant official language of the 
state/union territory is adopted"^ with modifications, wherever necessary 
for the unwritten tribal languages which are spoken in that state/union 
territory, provided there is no opposition, from the tribal community. Here 
the principle of representing every phoneme through a grapheme or 
graphemes is maintained. (For more details see Annamalai, 1979, 
Gnanasundaram, 1983). 

The writing system evolved in these cases, is more scientific as ‘over 
differentiation’ and ‘under differentiation’ are avoided to a large extent. 

The advantages of this system are that 

(i) With one writing system one can learn the literacy skills in both the languages 
i.e., tribal mother tongue and official language of the state. 

(ii) The transfer of literacy skills from tribal language to the Stale Official 
Language which will be the sole medium in higher classes will be smooth. 

(iii) To develop this writing system is easier as only certain modilicalions need to 
be made with the existing writing system of the dominant Ollicial Language 
(for the kind of modifications needed for the tribal languages, sec Annamalai, 
1979). 

(iv) In the Bilingual Education programmes the development of the ‘tribal 
languages’ is always in association with llie majority or Official Languages of 
the respective States/Union Territories, where the tribal languages arc spoken. 

The development of a tribal language may be in the form of 

(a) adopting the writing system of the slate official language, 

(b) lexical borrowing from the state official language for the newer concepts. 
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(c) bilingual dictionaries i.e., Tribal language to state official language and state 
official language to tribal language and 

(d) translation of content material from the state official language to tribal 
language etc. 

3.1. For some of the tribal languages, ‘indigenous script’s were invented, 
mostly by the native scholars of the respective languages who used them for 
writing. Olchiki script was invented and promoted by Pandit Ragunath 
Murmu for Santali which is spoken in Orissa, Assam, West Bengal and Bihar. 
Warrang Chitti was invented by Lakhobodaro to write Ho which is spoken in 
Orissa, Bihar and West Bengal. An indigenous script was invented by Pandit 
Mangayya for Savara language, which is spoken in Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh (Later got the name as Savara Sompen) and school primers were 
prepared in that script by non-governmental organi sations like Jana Chetana 
etc. in Andhra Pradesh. 

The list of indigenous scripts, the native scholar who has invented the 
script, the language for which the script is invented and other related 
details are given below: 


Tribal language 
(Total No. of 
speakers as per 
1981 Census) 

States in which 
the language is 
spoken 

Recommended 
script to be used 
in the Bilingual 
Education Programme 

Name of the 
indigenous script 
and the name of 
the inventor 

Santali 

(4,332,511) 

Orissa 

Assam 

West Bengal 
Bihar 

Oriya 

Assamese 

Bengali 

Devanagari 

Olchiki 

(Pandit 

Ragunath 

Murmu) 

Ho 

Orissa 

West Bengal 
Bihar 

Oriya 

Bengali 

Warring 

Chitti 

(Lakho 

Bo Daro) 

Savara 

(209,092) 

Orissa 

Andhra 

Oriya 

Telugu 

Savara 

Sompen 

(Pandit 

Mangayya) 
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The arguments given against the use of the indigenous scripts by the 
propenents of the bilingual education programmes and others are as 
follows: 

(i) One has to learn two scripts, one for the tribal mother tongue and 
another one for the state official language. 

(ii) Transfer of literacy skills from tribal mother tongue to the state 
official language may not be smooth and fast. 

(iii) The creation of new types, fonts etc. for the technology of 
printing, typing and telecommunications for the invented scripts’ will be 
economically unviable and therefore unnecessary. 

(iv) Less scientific due to either over differentiations or under 
differentiations 4 . 

(v) The indigenous script is considered as a symbol of tribal identity 
and may be used as a means for socio political gains, as the invented 
script brings the tribal people scattered in different states, together. 

The arguments in favour of the indigenous scripts towards the 
development of tribal languages are as follows: 

(i) A tribal language which is surrounded by different official 
languages in different states, may get developed through different 
Regional language stream in the form of Lexical borrowing, translation of 
content, dictionaries etc. 

Members from all the states where the tribal language is spoken may 
form into a larger academic body for the language development. 
Communication among the tribal population in different states will be 
easier and faster, if a common writing system (script) is adopted. 

(ii) In cases where the non tribal teachers teach the tribal language 
through the script of the dominant official language of the state, the non 
tribal teachers erroneously give wrong values to the sound system of the 
tribal language i.e., they impose the sound values of the official language 
of the state which is also their mother tongue over the sound system of the 
tribal language. Because the tribal language is written, using a writing 
system which is originally meant for writing the official language. In other 
words in the name of tribal language teaching, the non tribal teachers 
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may simply teach the official language of the state, not the tribal 
language. 

(iii) The indigenous script may give more employment opportunities 
for the tribal language speakers especially in schools. It may be mentioned 
that Savara language speakers from Andhra Pradesh and Orissa 
approached Central Institute of Indian languages at Mysore first during 
1988 and later during 1993 and in consultation with the Institute 
standardized (a) the indigenous script which is named as "Savara 
Sompen" and (b) attempted to standardize the adapted Teiugu and Oriya 
writing systems to Savara language because of pressure from certain 
Government agencies. Primers produced in Andhra in the invented script 
may be used by their counter part in Orissa, for the benefit of Savara 
school children, learning savara, their tribal mother tongue. 

4. If we examine the tribal language situations carefully, one may find a 
two way division from the view point of the distribution of tribal languages in 
‘states’. They are 

(i) major tribal languages and 

(ii) minor tribal languages 

Tribal language which is spoken by a larger population in a larger 
area (in many instances in a contiguous area) but because of the political 
boundaries, remain isolated in different states. Languages like santali, 
savara, Mundari, Kurukh, Gondi, etc. may belong to this category. 

Tribal language which is spoken comparatively by a smaller 
population and mostly in a single state may be called a minor tribal 
language. Languages like Juang in Orissa, Apatani in Arunachal pradesh, 
Onge in Andaman and Nicobar Islands etc. may be called minor tribal 
languages. 

In some of the major tribal languages, as discussed, there is a conflict 
between the Indigenous writing system created by the tribal people 
themselves and the adapted writing system based on the official language 
of the states. 

Following are suggestions for the development of writing system(s) in 
tribal languages that may ultimately help in developing the tribal 
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languages. For tribal education programmes especially in 
Bilingual/Biliteracy education programmes, one common writing system 
for the tribal mother tongue and the dominant official language of the 
state may be used for minor tribal languages. For major tribal languages, 
if there is a demand for the use of an invented script, the demand may be 
honoured, the invented script may be standardized and used for the 
preparation of instructional materials towards learning of the tribal 
mother tongue and the script of the dominant official language of the state 
for learning of the official language. This is not very much new. For 
example, the Carnicobarese tribal language speakers prefer to use Roman 
to learn Carnicobarese as mother tongue in schools and Churches and 
Devanagari to learn Hindi, the Official Language of the Union Territory of 
Andaman and Nicobar islands, through the Carnicobarese Bilingual 
education primers. In the primers both Devanagari and Roman are used 
as Biscriptal (Elangaiyan, et al. 1985). 

As the development of minor tribal languages (mostly in bilingual 
situations) rely, mostly from one stream i.e., the official language of the 
state or union territory, it is appropriate thart they be written adopting the 
writing system of the ‘official language’. For the development of major 
tribal languages, which are spoken across states, it is appropriate to make 
use of a different strategy. As different set of Bilingual situatation exists 
in different states for the same major tribal language, the aspects of tribal 
language development in such cases may be from different streams, i.e., 
(dominant) official languages of different states. In such situations the 
indigenous invented script may be used, provided there is one and there is 
a demand for use, from the community. For better language development - 
tribal language development, in such cases the unified effort from 
different states where the language is spoken is a prerequisite and for this 
'Unified effort from the tribal population it is appropriate to have one 
writing system that could be followed by the same language speakers in 
different states. One need not have to entertain the notion that the 
recognition of the invented script, in such instances may encourage the 
‘separatist tendencies’. Rather, reality tells us that ‘non recognition’ only 
leads to misunderstanding and political unrest in a multilingual, 
multiethnic and pluralistic country like ours. 
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Further, as stated earlier, adoption of a single (invented) writing 
system for a tribal language which is spoken across states, may motivate 
speakers of the same language in different states to join together for early 
education and plan for developing their tribal mother tongue, while 
accepting the official language of the states. 


Colophon 

My thanks are due to Ms.Joy Reddy, Officer in charge, Phonetics 
Unit, CIIL, Mysore, for having helped me in improving the styld and 
content of the paper. 

Notes 

1. "The socio-cultural milieu of the STs has distinctive characteristics 

including in many cases, their own spoken languages. This underlines 
the need to develop the curricula and devise instructional materials in 
the tribal languages at the initial stages, with arrangements for 
switching over to the regional language" National Education Policy, 
Section 4.6. 1986. 

2. Central Institute of Indian languages (C.I.I.L) has prepared primers in 

many of the tribal languages for ‘Bilingual Education Programmes’ in 
the country and introduced them on experimental as well as non- 
experimental basis in the schools of Karnataka, Rajasthan, Nagaland, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur, Union Territories of Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli, Andaman and Nicobar islands and Lakshadweep. 


3. Using one of the existing scripts viz., the script of the majority or the 

Official Language of the state for the unwritten tribal languages has 
been recommended by one commission (GOI 1966, 141) and more than 
one seminar on Tribal Education (NCERT 1967 : 193, CIIL 1971). 

4. For example in the original invented script by Pandit Mangayya shown to 

him in a dream, the two vowel phonemes /e, E/ were represented with 
only one grapheme. This is a case of under differentiation. Savara has a 
eleven vowel system whereas the graphemes are only five. These under 
differentiations were rectified later in a workshop organized in Central 
Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore during 1993. There are other 
modifications which are not listed here. [Document on standardization 
of Savara sompen script by Joy Reddy and V. Gnanasundaram (Under 
preparation)]. 
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P.G.PATIL 


17 . THE DEVELOPMENT OF TERMINOLOGY IN 
MARATHI 


Abstract 

The development and use of Marathi language during the 
• pre-Shivaji period, Shivaji period, British rule and after 

British rule are traced. With the advent of British, modern 
science and technology was introduced and English was 
used as medium of education. But after Independence the 
need for using regional language as medium was felt and 
Government of India initiated several programmes to 
facilitate this. However, the lack of uniform scientific and 
technical terminology is seen to hamper these programmes. 

Th$ strategies used by Language Advisory Board in 
Maharashtra towards development of scientific and 
technical terminology is discussed. Wherever possible the 
existing words are used. But when proper words are not 
available, new words are coined by considering their roots 
in Marathi as well as Sanskrit. Drawing from Sanskrit is 
said to promote uniform terminology. The contribution of 
Commission of Scientific and Technical Terminology 
towards terminology is discussed, 

Marathi language has a history of more than 1000 years. It was very 
much in use in the courts of the Yadavas who ruled in the 13th and 14th 
century. The fall of the Vijayanagar empire resulted in a set back to 
Marathi as an Official Language. Marathi, however, continued to be the 
language of the masses. Marathi could retain its chaste form in literature, 
particularly in poetic literature. The line of Marathi poets from 
Gnyaneshwar to Tukaram and later Brahmin poets (known as Pant 
Kavis) as well as Shahira kept the current of literary Marathi fresh and 
vigorous. Literary Marathi of this age had an innate strength to fight with 
the inroads of Persian and Urdu languages. In its literary form, Marathi- 
retained its original vocabulary and passed it on to succ< eding 
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generations. In the pre-Shivaji period, Marathi as was used in 
administration had a preponderance of Urdu and Persian words. In 
Maharashtra the administrative language in early 17th century, 
contained only some 14 to 15 per cent Marathi words. The remaining 
words were from Urdu and Persian. It was Shivaji who first recognised 
the need to vitalise the Marathi language in order to foster the spirit of 
Independence. This he did, by substituting the words of official 
designations with Marathi words which was named as "Rajya Vyavahar 
Kosh". He drew freely on Sanskrit vocabulary for this purpose, as it was 
germane to Marathi. The form of official correspondence also underwent a 
great change during his period. The percentage of Marathi words in 
official correspondence which was about 14 to 15 per cent during the early 
17th century, changed to 62 percent towards the end of that century 
(Rajawade 1903). This was due to Shivaji’s strong measures to 
re-establish chaste Marathi as a Language of Administration. 

With the advent of the British rule the. earlier Official Languages 
gave place to English. Within a short period English gained supremacy 
throughout India. The British had their administration in English. They 
also introduced English as a medium of instruction. This had an adverse 
eff 'ct on the development of regional languages in India and they 
renamed stunted. 

Modern science and technology reached India via Europe and 
Eu ropean languages, particularly the English language. After India came 
un ler the British power, the question of educating the subjects was under 
debate. There were two views in this regard. One view was that only 
oriental learning in Sanskrit and Persian should form the core of 
education system in India, while the other was to teach the natives, the 
ar s and sciences that developed in Europe. Indian renaissance leaders, 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy held the latter view for they thought that if 
In iia was to come up on the world, she should not lag behind in the study 
of modern science and technology. Wood’s memorandum on education 
(1354) stresses the point that modern European sciences should form the 
core of the education but it also states that these sciences should be 
taught through the media of regional languages (Official Languages 
C ommission, 1956). During the early British period, books on sciences 
v ere prepared and published in the regional languages with the help of 
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local pandits. These learned men evolved scientific and technical 
terminology in Marathi, Bengali and other regional languages by drawing 
heavily on Sanskrit. This was quite natural in the circumstances, as there 
was a strong tendency of these pandits to look to Sanskrit for new words. 
Books in Marathi, Gujarati and Bengali were published and the 
knowledge of European sciences trickled in India through the indigenous 
languages. 

The situation, however, changed as the Universities of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras came to be established in 1857. English was the 
medium of higher learning in the newly founded universities, and the 
regional languages had no place in University education for many more 
decades. Even in the secondary schools, English became the medium of 
instruction and continued to be so upto the thirties of the present century. 
This retarded the general education considerably and the level of literacy 
and education was very low even towards the end of the British Raj. 

After Independence, we gave unto ourselves, the Constitution. 
Although English continued to be the Official Language along with Hindi, 
the regional languages were enfranchised and were recognised as national 
languages. These were the fifteen languages mentioned in Schedule VIII 
of the Constitution. In 1956, the states were reorganised on linguistic 
basis and subsequently the regional languages acquired the status of 
Official Languages in their respective states. This was a big stride 
towards the emancipation of regional languages. All the fifteen languages 
referred to above, now could richly contribute to the composite culture of 
India. It was however, necessary to give them their rightful place, both in 
education and in administration. Then alone they would develop freely 
and would be in a position to attain the heights in development equal to 
those of the European languages. These regional languages should gain 
competence in expressing intricate ideas in modern science and 
technology. This development cannot be achieved unless they are 
introduced as media of education upto University level in teaching of 
subjects of General Sciences and Medicine, Engineering and Technology. 

The English language, however, still enjoys the erstwhile prestige in 
administration and as a medium of instruction at the university level. 
This is a great impediment in introducing regional languages as media of 
administration and of higher learning. 
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To facilitate the gradual adoption of the regional languages as media 
of instruction, the Government of India has initiated progr amm es of 
book-writing • in regional languages. These programmes include both 
original writing of books and translations of standard books. Mere 
translations, however, are not likely to solve our problems. So emphasis 
has been put on original writing of books by competent scholars. The 
Sahitya Akadami and the National Book Trust have also helped in 
producing standard books in various regional languages. The Union 
Ministry of Education, through its Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary 
Organisations for Promotion of Indian Languages, gives generous grants 
for preparation and publication of encyclopaediae and bilingual 
dictionaries in various languages. The Marathi Vishwakosh Mandal of 
Maharashtra has brought out 14 volumes so far out of the projected 20 
volumes of Vishwakosh. 

The writing of original books or translations of standard works can be 
hampered for want of a uniform scientific and technical terminology. A 
concerted effort is, therefore, necessary to evolve the scientific and 
technical terminology in regional languages. In Maharashtra this work 
has been undertaken in 1961 itself, under the guidance of the Language 
Advisory Board. This Board first attempted a uniform terminology of 
administration. The Board was subsequently augmented by addition of 
subjectwise sub-committees, by drawing on subject-experts from the 
Universities in the State These sub-committees began to function in 1968 
and so far have finalised terminologies in 40 subjects (Published 26). 

The evolving of terminology is a very delicate and exacting task. 
Technical words in fact are symbols adopted, adapted or invented by 
specialists and technicians to facilitate the • precise recording of ideas 
(Chamber’s Technical Dictionary, 1967). Stephen Ullman speaks of four 
methods for the formation of technical words. They are (1) creating a word 
from a scratch, (2) resorting to one of the usual processes of word 
formation, (3) borrowing a term from some other language (4) changing 
the meaning of some existing word (Ullmann, 1951). All these" and many 
more methods are being used by the subjects-committees in evolving the 
terminology. The emphasis is, and rightly so, on adopting the existing 
words in the language and fixing their technical meaning. But on many 
occasions, the existing vocabulary falls short in meeting the needs of the 
growing sciences. The language of science differs from the usual language 
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of the common man. With the common man the language is a necessary 
vehicle of social communication. But the language of science is the vehicle 
for communication of abstract and ethereal thoughts also. This language 
abhors ambivalence. So, attempts are made by the subjects committees to 
ensure that the terms in Marathi bear one to one correspondence with the 
equivalent English terms. 

Kothari has stated that the development of scientific terminology 
must be viewed as a dynamic process which has an impact on and which 
in its turn is influenced by the growth and progress of science and 
language (Kothari, 1961). The UNESCO Report (1957) mentions a few of 
the requisite characteristics of Scientific and Technical Terminology. 
These are (1) One to one correspondence (2) Clarity, (3) Uniformity, (4) 
Cohesion, (5) Economy of letters, (6) Continuity, (7) Relevance, (8) 
Sonority and (9) Terseness. All these characteristics of good terminology 
are kept in view while forging new technical terms in Marathi. Recourse is 
taken to coining of new terms only when the extant vocabulary in 
particular context is exhausted. For this purpose verb-roots in Marathi 
are first taken into consideration. Occasionally Sanskrit verb-roots are to 
be exploited so as to form a meaningful and sonorous words. The Sanskrit 
prefixes and suffixes, many of which have trickled down in Marathi are 
also helpful in bringing about the wanted shade of a meaning into the 
term. The kridanta and taddhita suffixes are also advantageously 
exploited to obtain the exact formations. The committee however, sees to 
it that the new term does not become a tongue-twister. Easy 
comprehensibility also is aimed at. 

It must be mentioned here that many of the modern Indian languages 
have to take recourse to Sanskrit for forming new scientific terms. These 
languages have been receiving sustenance from Sanskrit since ages and 
more than 60% of the vocabulary in languages like Marathi, Gujarati, 
Bengali, Oriya and Hindi can be traced back to Sanskrit roots. Many of 
the words in these languages are tatsama and many more tadbhava. So 
there is nothing wrong in drawing on the Sanskrit for the development of 
modem Indian languages. Such a drawal would bring more and more 
uniformity in scientific and technical terms in Indian languages. This 
would also help in developing Hindi, the common link language referred to 
in Article 351 of the Constitution. It should be remembered that Hindi 
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mentioned in Article 351 is a distinct all India link language and it should 
not be confused with Hindi - the regional language mentioned in Schedule 
VIII of the Constitution. The former needs to be developed by drawing for 
its vocabulary primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages. 
Such a drawal on vocabulary is also fret with limitations. Although 
scientific terminology is mainly meant for the enlightened people it should 
be comprehensible to the common man also. It is through this medium we 
are going to expose the common man more and more to scientific and 
technical knowledge. 

The progress in evolving the scientific and technical terminology is 
commendable both in the States and at the Centre. What is now necessary 
is the production of scientific and technical books. The work in this regard 
is in progress in various States. Under the centrally financed scheme of 
university .level books, so far more than 4500 books have been published, 
which include both original and translations. 

Terminology is a tool x in advancing scientific knowledge. Alongwith 
the efficiency of this tool, our scientific and technical knowledge is bound 
to advance. Quick strides in this regard would lead to rapid progress. 
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18 . CREATION OF TERMINOLOGIES AND OTHER 
REFERENCE MATERIALS IN KARNATAKA 


Abstract 

This paper gives a brief account of the progress made by the 
Directorate of Kannada and Culture in preparing 
Terminologies and Reference materials. Apart from giving 
statistical information the problems encountered and the 
strategies adopted in the preparation of these materials are 
discussed. Some other issues such as pan Indian nature of 
materials and attitudes of officers dealing with 
administration towards Kannada and English and the 
consequences there off are also discussed. 

I would like to start with a brief account of the progress made by 
Directorate of Kannada and Culture in preparing Terminologies and 
Reference materials. Way back in 1967 itself the first comprehensive 
Administrative Glossary called "aadalita padakosha" was prepared. Later 
on this Glossary underwent certain changes in the light of the experience 
gained. The department has already issued as many as 49 "Technical 
Terms Glossaries" of various Government departments. We are yet to 
prepare another 21 departmental technical terms glossaries. This work is 
being done expeditiously. No doubt, we have published eight departmental 
manuals, but the backlog is very large. As regards translation of various 
Acts and Rules, we are really proud to state that 174 Central Acts have 
been translated into Kannada and a batch of 72 State Acts have been 
published in Kannada. 

Besides above, a large number of supplementary reference books have 
been prepared which are useful to the Government departments in 
transacting .the Government business in Kannada. The University of 
Mysore and a few private organisations have also done valuable work in 
this field. Different kinds of dictionaries, glossaries, training materials, 
etc., have been published by these agencies. 
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The Directorate oi Kannada and Culture has chalked out a 
systematic and well planned scheme for training Government officers and 
other officials in using Kannada as language of administration. Every 
year a comprehensive scheme of training is prepared and training classes 
of different duration are conducted through out the length and breadth of 
the State. Some time inhouse training facility is provided in big 
establishments. There are schemes for imparting Kannada training to 
non- Kannadigas also. It is very important to note that the staff working 
in the subordinate courts is also being trained. 

Classes for teaching of Kannada to non-Kannadigas for a period of 6 
months in various Central Government offices and undertakings ewe also 
being arranged. Big private Organisations, Hospitals, Medical Colleges 
also approach us for teaching of Kannada to non-Kannadiga employees in 
their establishments. The Central Institute of Indian Languages has 
taken the responsibility of teaching Kannada to the Government 
employees whose mother tongue is not Kannada through correspondence 
course. 

The establishment of Kannada Development Authority in 1993 was a 
very important milestone in the development of Kannada language. The 
Kannada Development Authority, being an Apex Body at the State level 
oversees all the activities of the Directorate in so far as implementation of 
various schemes pertaining to development of Kannada are concerned. 
The language policy of the State Government and all the activities 
concerning implementation of this policy is being followed-up by the 
authority. 

Certain public utilities like Banks, Railways, P&T are essential 
public services and are closely connected with the public at large. These 
organisations and departments are under the administrative control of 
the Central Government. Such organisations will have to transact their 
business in the regional language also. In other words, iji Karnataka 
Kannada also should be the language of administration of these 
organisations. With this point in view, the Directorate cf Kannada and 
Culture arranges training classes for the employees of these 
establishments. So far the State Bank of India and the Mysore Bank have 
responded very well to our request. A number of training classes are being 
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arranged for the staff and officers of these two Banks. But the response 
from other Central Government departments and undertakings is not 
very encouraging. I am happy to mention that the Directorate was closely 
associated in the preparation of the Banking Dictionary and we have 
rendered assistance to the Bankers in preparing their formats and 
registers in Kannada. 

I would like to confine myself to the development of regional language 
as medium of public administration. In the write up of the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages (See, Appendix), it has already been 
pointed out that in the context of multilingual situation prevailing in our 
country developmental plans will have to be conceived in All India 
context. It is therefore argued that terminologies and reference material 
prepared by each State should have a pan-Indian application. In other 
words, there should be uniformity in the glossaries and technical terms 
dictionaries. Further, while listing out reasons for the failure of policies 
for development, it is stated that planning for development of one 
language has been done in isolation of other languages which may not be 
suitable in a multilingual situation, etc. 

As regards preparing terminologies and reference material in All 
India context, I would like to express a few remarks. The Glossaries and 
Legal Dictionaries prepared by the Directorate of Kannada and Culture in 
the sixties did have such pan-Indian idea in the background. In fact, the 
first Administrative Glossary was a direct translation from Hindi. It 
contained a large number of high flown Sanskrit words that are not at all 
in common use in Kannada. The terms like abhiyanta, arrakshaka, 
prabandha were used in the Glossary. The result was so bad that the 
users of this glossary totally rejected it. Certain highly Sanskritised 
designations displayed at the office boards were criticised by the people. 
Thus, the very cause of making Kannada as sole Official Language 
received a set back. Many All India Service Officers coming from different 
parts of the country felt that the administrative language was more 
difficult and complicated than the spoken Kannada. They strongly felt 
that it was impossible for them to master such a complicated language. 
Thus, a need was felt to simplify the Administrative Glossary. 
Government of Karnataka had to appoint an Expert Committee to 
simplify Administrative Glossary and other departmental Dictionaries. 
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This experience shows that only for the sake of uniformity, terminologies 
and reference materials cannot be prepared on All India basis. Every 
language has its own peculiarities and unique qualities. Certain words 
and usages are very familiar in particular region which cannot be replaced 
by another set of alien words and usages. In other words, Hindi words and 
usages cannot be directly translated into Kannada. If such an attempt is 
made unmindful of the consequences, the result would be disastrous. It is, 
therefore, evident that terminologies and reference materials cannot be 
prepared on All India basis. 

The next important point mentioned in the Central Institute of 
Indian Languages Write-up (See, Appendix) is that there has been a 
mismatch between the users of terminologies and reference materials and 
the producers of those works. In other words, official glossaries and 
dictionaries are produced in regional languages in isolation. The users are 
never involved in the process of preparing such Glossaries. 

In order to overcome this problem, the Government of Karnataka 
appointed an Expert Committee called "Saralikarana Samiti" whose main 
task was to simplify glossaries by replacing complicated words by simple 
Kannada equivalents. In this process all Government departments were 
involved in preparing the departmental glossaries and manuals. The 
technical terms used in a particular department were collected from the 
experienced staff members of the department, then the Expert Committee 
used to have discussions with departmental people and finalise the 
glossaries. Since last one year we have further changed the strategy. 
According to the new strategy the departments themselves have been 
asked to prepare the draft departmental glossary containing all technical 
terms used in the Department. Such a draft is taken up for processing by 
the Expert Committee where the departmental representative would also 
be present. The Expert Committee helps in correcting the mistakes using 
standardised terms instead of loose terms, etc. It is found that such 
glossaries are user-friendly. I believe that such a change in the strategy 
for development of local language would go a long way in providing much 
needed terminologies and reference materials. 

Another important point mentioned in Central Institute of Indian 
Languages Write-up (See, Appendix) is, "there is lack of co-ordination 
between the domains like education and administration". Language is a 
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very powerful means to communicate thoughts and ideas. All knowledge, 
advancement of science, technical skill, etc., are communicated through 
language. Thus, language is the means through which economic 
advancement is made. So also cultural development of a State or a 
country depends much on the richness of the language. It is, therefore, 
often said "to destroy a community, destroy the language of that 
community". A language can develop and flourish in a congenial 
atmosphere. Ever since reorganisation of Karnataka State in 1956, our 
Government has been making sincere efforts to implement Kannada as 
the sole Official Language. But our efforts are not very successful though 
voluminous material has been prepared and published for using Kannada 
as the language of administration. There is great reluctance on the part of 
Government officials in using it. 

One of the major reasons is their attitude towards English. It is very 
important to note that, English is entrenching itself in southern States. 
The rural and semi-urban areas that were free from the craze of English 
medium schools, have started asking for such schools. In the caste ridden 
Indian society, English knowing people have become a new caste. In this 
context regional languages, particularly in the southern states may 
become endangered species. 

These attitudes are reflected in use of Kannada in all Government 
transactions, including those of judiciary which according to Official 
Language Policy should be conducted in the language known to the people 
at large. It is ironic that still English is being increasingly used in higher 
levels of Government Administration, Courts and Government of India 
organisations. It is therefore necessary to take into consideration the 
attitudes of officers towards the use of Kannada and English. T here 
should be total coordination between education policy and language policy 
of the state. Once these basic issues are solved, implementation of OLP 
will be more feasible and the regional languages will also be developed to 
be used in more domains. 
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Appendix 


CIIL WRITE-UP 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 
MANASAGANGOTRI, MYSORE 570 006 


Seminar on 

Goals and Strategies of Development of Indian Language 


The Central Institute of Indian Languages proposes to hold seminar 
on "Goals and Strategies of Development of Indian Languages", with a 
view to provide a critical and comprehensive account of one of the most 
crucial areas of language planning of India. 

The development of Indian languages is of great importance for the 
development of India. In accordance with the Official Language Policy of 
the Union and the States for the use of the Indian languages in the public 
domains it is required that the Indian languages attain the capability in 
terms of technical and scientific terminologies, registers, styles and 
standardization of variations. 

In order to achieve these capabilities there have been considerable 
efforts on the part of the Union as well as the State Governments. Every 
state has created an infrastructure in terms of institutions for preparation 
of technical and scientific terminology, textbooks, manuals and 
translations. However, even after four .decades of planning and 
developmental work, achievement is not upto expected level. Therefore, it 
becomes essential to redefine the concept of development of language and 
to review the developmental strategies. 

The reasons for the failure of the po licies for the development could be 
attributed to various factors. Some of them could be the following. 

The planning for development of one language has been done in 
isolation of other languages which may not be suitable in a multilingual 
situation. The development of Hindi, for example, is to be achieved by 
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assimilating the forms, styles, and expressions from other Indian 
languages. The development of the regional language of the state cannot 
be at the expenses of minority languages of the state. The development of 
language has also been done in isolation of economic, social and 
technological development. The development has also been done in 
domains in isolation. There is lack of coordination between the domains 
like education and administration. 

The areas of development where emphasis was given in these decades 
was preparation of terminologies, reference and other materials and 
translations, etc. However, there has been mismatch between the users of 
these and the products. The producers worked in isolation of users. The 
materials are not transferred into active use. 

The training programmes for learning languages and using it in 
administration ended up in officials knowing language but not using it in 
their actual work. 

As far as the Government orders and acts are concerned, they gave 
statutory status to the languages but there was no adequate evaluation 
strategies to assess the implementation of the policy. 

In the context of the symbolic and slow development of languages, the 
review of the purpose, process, and evaluation of development assumes 
importance. 

The present seminar proposes to explore different aspects of 
development of language as well as to review both internal and external 
criteria for measuring the development. The internal criteria will include 
issuing statutory acts and orders, preparation of terminologies and other 
materials, extent of use in offices, schools, etc., and the training for the 
use of language. The external criteria will include increased participation 
of people in administration, increase in productivity and creativity, in 
economics and technology and increase in the quality of education, etc. 
The papers are invited in the following areas based on specific 
language/languages. 

(1) Concept of development of language, 

(2) Strategics of development of language. 
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(3) Review of the policies for development, 

(4) Evaluation of implementation of the developmental programmes, - 

(5) Creation of terminologies and other reference materials, and 

(6) Criteria for the measurement of development of languages. 

Apart from the above areas, you are welcome to add other areas you 
consider relevant for the seminar. 



ID 


D. SUBBA RAO 

19 . TERMINOLOGY WORK IN TELUGU AKADEMI 


Abstract 

An attempt is made in this paper to systematize the process 

of Terminology Development in Telugu. The following 

features are discussed briefly in this connection. 

1. The relevance of Terminology in the publication of 

Textbooks in Telugu. 

2. Main guidelines to be followed while preparing 

Terminology. 

3. Classification of concepts. 

4. Methods of preparing Terminology in Telugu. 

5. Standardization of Technical Terms. 

6. Publication of graded Terminology, etc. 

Telugu Akademi was established in 1968 with the main objectives as 
follows: 

1. To promote the spread of the Telugu language (through Terminology and 
other research projects) and to develop it and secure its enrichment and 
modernisation, 

2. To co-ordinate with the Government in the easy switch-over to Telugu as the 
Official Language for purposes of administration, and 

3. To co-ordinate with the universities in the easy switch-over to Telugu as the 
medium of instruction at all stages of higher education. 

Publication of Inter-level Textbooks started in 1969 and the 
Degree-level books in 1970-71. Before this all the English terms used in 
the available Textbooks with Telugu equivalents were collected along with 
the terms from Encyclopaediae, such as r Vigyana Sarvaswamu’ and 
several dictionaries prepared by stalwarts in Telugu. Meetings were 
conducted in the month of January 1969 which were attended by 
professors, experts and Vice-Chancellors. 
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With that available data Telugu Akademi collected 1.25 lakh terms 
out of which 80,000 equivalents came out in the shape of glossaries in 23 
subjects by. way of 12 books (See, Annexure-1). These glossaries and the 
instructions on the style of language were supplied to the Writers, 
Editors, Scrutinisers and Translators for the preparation of books. 

Methodology 

The terms were taken up by the Akademi depending upon these three 
factors. 

' 1. Words used by common people without distorting the meaning. 

2. Words coined by C.S.T.T. with their relevance to Telugu language. 

3. Words used in Newspapers, and oilier media of communication. 

A scanning of this treasure house of Terminology indicates that 70% 
of the equivalents in Telugu of English terms are borrowed from Sanskrit. 
10-15% -terms in Telugu happen to be related to other Indian languages. 
Actual Telugu words are only 20-25%. 

Telugu Akademi has been doing Terminology work in three ways: 

1. By way of publishing subject glossaries, 

2. By way of compiling subjectwise definitional dictionaries in collaboration 
with C.S.T.T. 

3. By way of publishing consolidated glossaries. 

As far as glossaries are concerned attempt has been made to list out 
the English terms in different subjects and the Telugu terms for the same 
have been made available which are being used in Inter and Degree-level 
Textbooks. In the recent past in Mathematics, a committee has been 
constituted by Telugu Akademi to review the terms in usage and work out 
uniform terminology from Kinder Garten, to Post-Graduate. There is 
imminent need to work on Telugu terminology and prepare subjectwise 
terms. 

Problems 

After introspection the deficiencies obtained in the preparation of 
terminology in the previous publications are identified and are listed 

below: 
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1. The language variety used in most of the terms and definitions is of high and 
pedantic style. 

2. Technical terms are generally found lengthy with more compound-structures. 

3. Technical terms lack conceptual clarity resulting in ambiguous expressions. 

4. For a single concept more than one term is used even within a single subject. 
Uniformity is lacking. 

5. A single technical term is used to denote more than one concept in different 
subjects. 

Technical terms were prepared and developed mostly to serve the 
urgent needs of the Textbook writers. Basically the preparation lacks a 
co mm on systematic approach, and the terms were not standardised on 
any rational principles. Even so the attempt itself was unique and 
pioneering at that point of time. To cater to the needs of the academic 
community Telugu Akademi strived hard and published more than one 
thousand original Telugu books with the help of professors and experts in 
the respective subject fields. The Terminology supplied by Telugu 
Akademi was recognised by I.I.T. and other premium Educational 
Institutions in India. 

The deficiencies listed above are to be rectified with some scientific or 
systematic principles. Today the relevance of Technical terminology is 
much more significant than ever with the constant demand for the 
correctness of Term-concept in a particular subject. 

Solutions 

The number of years of trial and error experience in the preparation 
of Terminology for number of subjects by Telugu Akademi resulted in 
making the following stage by stage rational proposal for ratification. 

1. Classifying concepts in each subject (See, Annexure-2). 

2. Collecting Technical Terms or equivalents from old and new written records, 
•Textbooks,dictionaries, etc., and also from survey methods in accordance with 
the questionnaire (See, Annexure-3). 

3. Employing other methods of evolving Terminology (See, Annexure-4). 

4. Standardising the terms in accordance with the principles formulated for this 
purpose (See, Annexure-5). 
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5. Maintaining uniform Terminology in all grades of educational levels (See 

Annexure-7). v 

6. Publishing Terminological informations as per the needs of Academic 
consumers (See, Annexure-6). 

7. Evaluation, Revision, Reprint. 

. The m °dermzation of any language depends not only on the 
development of technical terminologies in the language but also on the use 
of these technical terms. Therefore, after the terminologies are revised, 
steps should be taken to supply these terminologies to the users such as 
overnment departments, public service organizations, mass media 
centres, Universities, etc. The real test of terms is their use. The use will 

enrich Telugu and will facilitate its use in administration and higher 
education. 
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Annexure 1 


Telugu Akademi - Terminology Work Progress 

Subject Year of publication 


1. Glossaries Published 

(a) Political Science, Public Administration and 
History 

(b) Economics 

(c) Logic, Philosophy, Psychology 

(d) Commerce 

(e) Linguistics 

(f) Social Work, Sociology, Anthropology 

(g) Chemistry 

(h) Mathematics, Statistics 

(i) Geography, Geology 

(j) Botany 

(k) Zoology 

(l) Physics 

(m) Administrative and Legal Glossary 

II. Definitional Dictionaries Published 

(a) History, Political Science 

(b) Philosophy 

(c) Public Administration 

(d) Anthropology 


1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1976 

1976 

1979 

1980 


1978 

1978 

1983 

1984 


IIL Definitional Dictionaries Under Printing 

(a) Statistics 

(b) Physics 

(c) Chemistry 

(d) Zoology 

(e) Philosophy 

(f) Botany 

(g) Medicine 


Telugu Akademi 

it »t 

M It 


C.S.T.T. 

Central Hipdi Directorate 
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IV. Definitional Dictionaries Under Final Processing (C.S.T.T.) 

(a) Psychology 

(b) Public Administration 

V. Definitional Dictionaries Under Preparation (C.S.T.T.) 

(a) Education 

(b) Geology 

(c) Geography 

(d) Genetics 

(e) Economics 

(f) Commerce 

(g) Linguistics 

(h) Medical Sciences 

(i) Physics 

(j) Chemistry 

(k) Zoology 

(l) Philosophy 

(m) Statistics 

(n) Computer Science 

(o) Library Science 

(p) Anthropology 

(q) Mathematics 

(r) Sociology 

VI. Revision and Publishing of 20 Subject Glossaries is Under Active 

Progress 

VII. Preparation of Consolidated Glossaries is in Progress 

(a) Social Sciences 

(b) Sciences 
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Annexure 2 


Classification of Concepts 

1. Ontological classification 

eg: Transport eg: Surface - Water - Air 

AAA 

2. Classification through logical relationships 
eg: Species, family (biological sciences) 

3. Taking basic material into consideration its by-products can be classified 
eg: Steel - products and by-products 

4. Classification on the basis of kinship relationship 
eg: mother, father, son, etc. 

5. Cause and effect classification 

eg: Bad habits > ailments > diagnosis > medicines 
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Annexure 3 


Model Questionnaire 
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Annexure 4 


Methods of Evolving Terminology 


1. Collection of material from spoken and written varieties of language 

2. Translations method 


3. Borrowing method 

4. Transliteration method 


S'. Term coining method 

i) Linguistic Approach 

(a) By adding Telugu prefixes or suffixes to the original 

(international) base form. 

(b) By bringing back old and unused Telugu words and 

making some accepted changes. 

(c) By extending the meanings of kinship terms, body 

parts, etc. 

(d) By adding two different words or by splitting a 

single word. 


ii) Conceptual Approach 

Terms can be coined in accordance with concept’s external 
and internal characteristics. 


Hi) Socio-cultural Approach 

Terms can be evolved in accordance with the consumers 
socio-cultural background. 
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Annexure5 


Principles of Terminology to be Adopted While 
Standardising the Technical Terms 


1. Technical terms should be in simple and easy language variety so as to 

enable the consumer to (a) pronounce, (b) learn, (c) remember, (d) write, 
(e) understand, and (f) use. 

2. Technical terms should be phonetically brief and semantically 

comprehensive. 

3. There should not be any kind of ambiguity either phonetically or 

semantically. 

4. There should not be two Technical terms for a single concept. 

5. Single Technical term should not indicate two different concepts. 

6. The structure of a Technical term should be within the framework of the 

language structure. 

7. No two Technical terms should sound alike. 

8. The structure of a Technical term should be condusive for taking 

derivative suffixes if necessary. 

9. The sound and .structure of a Technical term should indicate the essence 

of that particular concept for which it is evolved. 

10. If two terms are partly alike and partly different in meaning, their forms 

may reflect this sufficiently by being partly alike and partly different. 
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Annexure 6 


Various Terminological Publications 


1. Glossaries 

2. Consolidated glossaries 

3. Terminology tables ' 

4. Dictionaries for all the Scientific, Technical, Occupational and other 

subjects 

Annexure 7 

Educational Grades 

a) Class 1 to 5 

b) Class 6 to 10 

c) College level 


d) University level 



SURAJ BHAN SINGH 


20 . AN APPRAISAL OF INDIAN TERMINOLOGY : THE 
CONFLICT BETWEEN CREATIONS AND 
STANDARDS 


Abstract 

Within the framework of viewing language standardisation 
as a modernisation process, the paper discusses 
terminological activities. The verbal Proliferation of 
arbitrary coinage and equivalents gave birth to the 
Standing Commission for Scientific and Technical 
Terminology (CSTT) which looks in to the standardisation 
of Technical Terminology, CSTT operates on four basic 
principles, namely, (a) International terms should be 
adopted as such in their current English form transliterated 
in Indian languages according to their genius, (b) 
Indigenous terms which are already in vogue for certain 
English technical terms be retained, (c) Where necessary, 
terms should be borrowed from regional languages, and (d) 
New coinage should be based on Sanskrit roots. In 
assessing the Indian technical terminology in the past three 
decades, it is seen that codification phase has been 
accomplished, elaboration and widespread usage is yet to 
be fully achieved. This is dependent on exposure and 
currency it receives in the communication network. It is 
concluded that even while allowing terms to grow on their 
own in the natural process of development there are strong 
reasons to promote their usage consciously through 
appropriate ways in a developing country like India. 


Knowledge and terminology grow together. Any new development in 
knowledge makes new demands on the language in terms of terminology 
and expression. The one who invents an idea also invents a term for it in 
one’s language. The new term undergoes a spell of usage before it attains 
social acceptability and becomes a standard in its discipline or domain. 
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This is the natural process of the evolution of terminology in a country 
where new concepts or ideas in any field of knowledge are originally bom. 

But in countries where the new scientific and technical knowledge is 
borrowed from another country or speech community, the evolution of 
terminology follows a rather reverse process; for, strictly speaking, it is 
not the term but the equivalent that is devised in the borrowing language. 
A term is directly related to the concept but an equivalent is related to it 
through a term that is already in existence for a particular concept in the 
donor’s language. There can be no dispute about the nomenclature of a 
concept as termed by the inventor whatever its merits or demerits, but 
there can be more than one opinion about a proposed equivalent 
depending on linguistic or sociolinguistic factors involved. An equivalent is 
not the creation of the inventor of the concept but of a translator, writer, 
subject expert or linguist who is instrumental in the transfer of 
information from one language to the other. 

Any major terminological activity in the field of scientific and 
technical disciplines, therefore, calls for terms planning and management. 
Any such planning must take into account at least four factors: (i) the 
sociolinguistic realities of the user society, (ii) the linguistic requirements 
of word-formation, (iii) the feedback from the user and (iv) the national or 
social goals of language development. 

1. The Indian Context: Progress of Language Modernisation 

Sporadic attempts to create scientific and technical equivalents in 
Indian languages had started much before Independence, mostly 
motivated by an urge to promote scientific literature in indigenous 
languages, though in a very limited way. But the post-Independence 
attempts were mostly motivated by functional considerations, aimed at 
equipping the Indian languages to perform the new roles assigned to them 
in the constitution as well the communication network of the society, like 
their roles as the Official Language or medium of higher education, 
science, technology, commerce and law etc. All these call for a conscious 
organised effort to modernise and standardise the various aspects of 
language to meet the linguistic needs of modern science and technology. 
Terminology is one such major aspect. 

In a language community where technical terminology develops 
through a coinage-translation process rather than the natural process of 
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usage, the conflict between linguistic and sociolinguistic approaches is 
likely to figure. In India, for instance, three schools of thought prevailed 
around fifties which pulled the terminological attempts at three different 
directions: 

a) The purist school, headed by Dr. Raghuvira (1956), tried to eschew 
all English terms in favour of Sanskrit-based Hindi words irrespective of 
whether the English terms had become an integral part of Indian usage, 
like the words ‘train’, ‘tie’, ‘button’, etc. Though quite a number of his 
equivalents ultimately came to be accepted (like abhiyantaa ‘engineer’), a 
majority of his equivalents were rejected by the Hindi speech community 
for obvious reasons. 

b) The anti-purist school, headed by Pt. Sunderlal of Hindustani 
Culture Society, on the other hand, eschewed all Sanskrit-based terms 
substituting them with Hindustani, Urdu or colloquial terms. Certain 
terms with non-technical and colloquial value were accepted by the 
people, but a large number of the technical equivalents suggested by this 
school were rejected, like standardiyana for ‘to standardise, normaliyana 
for ‘to normalise’, palatakaari for ‘reactionary’, etc. 

c) The English school of thought mainly supported by scientists, 
lawyers, bureaucrats and doctors, etc., pleaded for retention of English 
technical terms as such in a large scale without translation. They did not 
favour Indian coinages.. Though in a colloquial language code mixing has 
become an accepted feature of Indian speech habit, it is not accepted in 
writing. The supporters of this school forgot that the norm of language use 
for colloquial speech was different from that of a written text, particularly 
scientific or higher literature. Hence people did not accept this view 
either. 

Another feature that marked the Indian terminological scene in the 
mid-century was the sudden spurt of some pockets of enthusiastic scholars 
or agencies who began to mint their own terminology for English terms 
without any concern for uniformity or coordination, with the result that 
many terms developed various regionwise equivalents which frustrated 
attempt at standardisation, e.g., 

director : nirdeshak, nideshak, sartchalak 

government sarkar, shasan 

workshop : karyashala, karyagoshthi, sangoshthi 
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It was, therefore, necessary to contain the unbridled proliferation of 
arbitrary coinages in scientific and technical disciplines and standardise 
them with a view to ensuring uniformity and consistency in the usage of 
technical equivalents where certain degree of precision and exactitude is 
significant. The birth of the Standing Commission for Scientific and 
Technical Terminology in 1961 marks the beginning of the process of 
language standardisation in the area of technical terminology at an 
institutional level. The Commission adopted a balanced approach, 
deliberated with scholars, scientists, technologists and linguists 
representative of all Indian languages and major disciplines and, through 
consensus, laid down a set of principles for the evolution of technical 
terminology for all Indian languages. Four more basic amongst these 
principles are: 

(a) International terms should be adopted as such intheir current English form, 
transliterated in Hindi and Indian languages according to their genius. 

(b) Indigenous terms, whether from Hindustani, Hindi, Urdu, dialects or Sanskrit, 
which are already in vogue for certain English technical terms should be 
retained. 

(c) Wherever necessary, terms should be borrowed from Indian languages. 

(d) New coinages should be generally based on Sanskrit roots. 

The motivation underlying these principles was to evolve a body of 
technical terminology that would be functional in use pan-Indian in 
character as far as it goes. 

The terms of reference of the Commission covered all domains and 
disciplines of Sciences and Social Sciences, Medicine, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Administration and Humanities except Law, which was 
entrusted to the Official Language (Legislative) Commission (1961). 
Evolution of technical terminology, in other Indian languages was 
undertaken by respective state language institutes, following the broad 
guidelines, principles and models evolved by the Commission (CSTT). A 
number of eminent scientists, doctors, engineers, subject experts and 
linguists drawn from various universities and institutions all over the 
country were involved in this task. Since then 5 lakh technical terms have 
been developed in Hindi. These terms, it must be remembered, provide a 
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norm or a frame of reference for standard equivalents, which when 
stabilised by usage, will ensure universality and uniformity of usage. 

2. Linguistic Devices for Terminological Process 

The principles and working methodology for evolving terminology 
having been determined, the following linguistic devices were adopted to 
build up necessary technical vocabulary in Indian languages: 

a) Indigenous Sources: Unlike in science and technology the 
terminology in basic social sciences and humanities had a long tradition in 
India. In particular, terms pertaining to philosophy, astronomy, 
mathematics, aesthetics, poetics, linguistics and literary criticism have 
come mainly from Sanskrit literature and constitute tatsam and tadbhav 
stock of the Indian vocabulary, e.g., 

alliteration anupras longitude rekhaunsh 

catharsis bhavabirechan equator bhumadhya rekha 

medicine aushadh 

Similarly, a large bulk of terminology pertaining to administration, 
law, revenue, politics, architecture and commerce has come from the 
Perso-Arabic stock which characterised the language of governance during 
the Moghul period. In a process of sociolinguistic fusion, this vocabulary 
got assimilated in the Indian languages over a period of time and in the 
north, where its impact was the strongest, it marked the emergence of a 
style called Hindustani which provided equivalents that were in actual 
use in professional transactions, e.g., 

advance peshagi forfeiture japti 

compensation muavaja identification shinaakht 

sum rakam document dastaavej 

Another important source of indigenous equivalents was the regional 
languages, many of which were rich in some specialised domains of 
profession, like coastal languages abounding .in marine and fisheries 
terminology. Article 351 of the constitution also provides that Hindi 
should assimilate vocabulary from the Indian languages so that it 
becomes an effective representative of the composite Indian culture. 
Consequently many words from Indian languages were adopted as 
equivalents for English terms, e.g., 
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amateur 
blighted area 
greenroom 
minor coin 


autsahik 
jhopadapatti 
saaj grah 
chillar 


(Telugu) 

(Marathi) 

(Bengali) 

(Malayalam, Tamil) 


b) Loan Words: All international terms were adopted as loan words in 
accordance with the principles laid down by the Commission which, inter 
alia, included terms based on proper nouns, binominals and words which 
had become an intrinsic part of the Indian vocabulary. The terms were 
mostly adopted in their original English forms but in many cases they 
were adapted according to the genius of the language. In some cases 
hybrid formations were also experimented, e.g., 


Original form 

gilotin 

baycot 

signal 

bonas 


Adapted form 

akadami 

takanik 

antarim 

klasiki 


Hybrid formation 
sheyar dharak 
rajistrikHl 
kodikaran 
voltata 


c) Innovation: Where current equivalents were not available for the 
English terms, new terms had to be devised or innovated - 

(i) By assigning a new technical meaning to a word no longer in 
usage, thus divesting it of the obsolete meaning, if any, and 
reviving it for a different, though analogous, function, e.g., 
sansad, janagananaa, tippan. 

(ii) By assigning a new meaning to a word already in usage, thus 
enlarging the semantic potentiality of the term by investing it 
with an additional function or meaning, e.g., bijali, urjaa, veg, 
sanstuti. 

(iii) By coining a completely new term by means of the usual 
word-formation devices of suffixation, prefixation and 
combinations, mostly on Sanskrit matrix, e.g., sankay, 
raajpatrit, abhiyantaa, parivikshaa. 


d) Translation Equivalence: Translation is an important device of 
evolving equivalents in a recipient.language, but there are more than one 
way of establishing translation equivalence. The accepted principle is that 
the sense of the term should be translated rather than its literal meaning, 
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atomic language 
amorous bite 
outstation cheque 
reduplication 
least effort i 
obstetrics 


mulaja bhasha 
vishakanyaa dhaunsh 
baaiiari chek 
abhyaq^ 
prayatna laaghuv 
prasuuti 


However, some terms representing certain western concept had 
attained such a wide currency and were so transparent in their meaning 
that a literal translation served the purpose much better: 
green revolution harit kraanti 


leftist 

black money 
red-tapism 


vaam panthi 

kala dhan 

lal phitaaahaahii 


3. An Appraisal 

An assessment of the Indian technical terminology developed during- 
the past three decades in India would be worthwhile today in terms of the. 
measure of standardisation achieved and the users’ language behaviour. 

It is important to note that a terminology does not become standard 
by mere codification - it has to be followed by a spell of usage. Codification 
is the first stage in the process of standardisation. It aims at minimising 
variations in the form (here, equivalent) and codifies a single form or 
equivalent for a function (concept) which ensures uniformity of forms in a 
language. The second stage in this process, called elaboration, aims at 
ensuring an extensive use of the codified form (or term) for various 
functions leading to its social acceptability. The process standardises not 
only the technical terminology but also the technical style and discourse 
pattern in a language for specific functions and domains. 

A major part of the codification phase in the Indian terminology has 
been accomplished but the second phase of elaboration and widespread 
usage is yet to be fully achieved. It would require imaginative strategies to 
promote the use of new terminology, like effecting medium switch-over in 
higher education, reaching the users, creating terminology awareness, 
collecting feedbacks, ensuring prompt updation, modification and 
dissemination of standard terminology and cultivation of technical styles 
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through text formation, besides modernising the whole lexicographical 
process and mechanism. A breakthrough has, however, been made by the 
Commission in this direction by setting, up a National Terminology Bank 
and creating a huge computer data base of 5 lakh technical terms covering 
all Indian languages. The system has in-built facilities to add, delete, 
update, reverse and sort out terms both in English-Hindi and Hindi- 
English order and deliver instant page-built laser print-outs of 
terminology in any form required-consolidated, subjectwise or groupwise. 
The database will be ultimately linked to the nationwide NICNET 
satellite system of the National Informatics ’Centre which will enable the 
user to obtain up-.to-date technical equivalents in Indian languages 
through computer receiving centres all over the country. 

If one takes the case of Hindi, it would appear that in disciplines and 
domains where Hindi is being used as a medium of transaction or 
education, the terms evolved by the Commission are being adequately 
field-tested. Most of them have been accepted and are in use; a few are in 
competition with rival equivalents where either with the passage of time 
the Commission’s terms are gradually replacing others or the Commission 
is modifying its terms suitably in its database. In disciplines and domains 
where Hindi has not yet become a medium of transaction or education, the 
proposed terminology has not been put to proper test and, therefore, it is 
difficult to pronounce a last word about their extent of usage and 
acceptability, as in the case of medicine, engineering or business 
management. 

A casual survey of the new coinages that were socially accepted or 
discarded during a course of time shows that terms that received 
maximum exposure for whatever reason, had no difficulty in being socially 
acceptable, e.g., praayojit kaarykram ‘sponsored programme’, vaayu 
praduushan air pollution’, paryaavaran ‘environment’, abhiyantaa 
engineer. Terms that were rarely or sparingly used or exposed could not 
gain currency. Technical terms by themselves are neither simple nor 
difficult. They are either familiar or unfamiliar. 

Standardisation and social acceptability of a new terminology are, 
therefore, dependent upon the exposure and currency it receives in the 
communicative network of concerned domains. 
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Experience has, however, shown that in a multilingual country like 
India, instances of multi-equivalents are a common feature where ‘two or 
more competing equivalents of !he same term often tie with each other for 
social acceptance. The incidence of multi-equivalence is not, however, 
always the result of multilingualism. The specific terminological needs of 
the mode or channel of communication (oral vs. written, or popular vs. 
technical) may force two different sets of equivalents in the language. 
Lack of language standardisation, absence of a tradition of professional 
terminology, and the initiation of a conscious process of coinage and 
translation in the borrowing language are also factors responsible for 
multi-equivalence. It will be often found that one of the competing 
equivalents is usually a popular term marked by simplicity', and the other 
a technical term marked by precision and exactitude. The terminological 
needs of an oral communication, for instance, may differ in some measure 
from that of a written communication, the former showing a preference for 
a less technical but more commonly understood popular terminology over, 
a professionally exact and precise technical term. Even in written 
communication, a writer of popular science may generally prefer a 
terminology that is readily intelligible to a layman, even at times 
overlooking conceptual or terminological finesse. A specialist, on the other 
hand, writing a research paper, a textbook, or a reference literature may 
like to use a terminology that is technically more exact, precise and 
codified, even though terse, because his work is primarily addressed to an 
expert or a scholar and not to a layman. 

A survey of the Commission’s terminology shows that its efforts are 
primarily directed towards standardising a single equivalent for a single 
technical term or a micro concept as far as possible, thus minimising the 
range of terminological options and avoiding equivalents that are loose, 
ambiguous and misleading even though at times popular. Wherever, 
however, more than one option has been provided for, they mostly signify 
minimally different shades or concepts denoted by the English term. In all 
such cases the user has to exercise his own judgement as to the 
appropriateness of the option depending upon the context of the term and 
the form of communication. The following options, for instance, are 
context-dependent: 
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cosmic viraat, vishv-, srushti, srushtyaatmak, bramhand, 

saarvabhaum. 

image pratima, bimb, pratikruti, muurti, chavi. 

sanction sviikruti, samsviikruti, manjurii. 

It is significant that technical terms which have grown along with 
their concepts have a future different from those evolved as equivalents of 
some filter terminology. Equivalents are by definition twice removed from 
the original concepts, just as the translation is, and, therefore, the 
constraints of evolving equivalents are also different from those of 
evolving original technical terms. In the Indian context the following 
constraints on the evolution of equivalents are significant: 

a) English loan words have to be accepted to a large extent because 
an Indian user of the technical term is already familiar with, or 
accustomed to, the English terms even though his command over the 
system of the English language as such is in general far from perfect or 
satisfactory. . ;•% 

b) His command over the grammatical system of his mother tongue 
may be perfect or satisfactory but his knowledge of, or familiarity with, 
the technical or professional vocabulary of his language is poor, to say the 
least. Hence the need to ensqre simplicity in the. choice of equivalents is 
another major constraint, as simple words are not always available. 

c) The equivalents chosen are to be such as to preserve and promote 
the pan-Indian character of the technical terminology as far as possible - a 
consideration that had emanated from the national goals set by the 
government to serve the ends of national integration. This put a high 
premium on words of Sanskrit origin which pervades almost all Indian 
languages. 

d) The linguistic requirement of a technical equivalent is that it must 
be fertile enough to generate maximum possible derivatives and 
combinations under the accepted grammatical system of the language. It 
soon became apparent that this requirement together with that of 
pan-Indian terminology often ran counter to the consideration pf 
simplicity. For instance, sifitple popular terms like kaanun and havaai 
jahaaj had to give way to Sanskrit-based words vidhi and vimaan in 
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technical expressions for the simple reason that the later were pan-Indian 
and could generate a chain of derivatives like the following, while the 

former could not: 

law vidhi vidhaai, vidhaayak, vaidh, 

(kaanun) avaidh, vidhaan. 

aeroplane vimaan vaimaanik, vimaaniiya, 

(havaaijahaaj) vimaanan, vimaan cnaalan 

cooking) shiital shiitan, prashiitan, 

(thandaa) dutshiitan, majjashutan 

accept swikaar karnaa swikruti, su/ikaary, 

(maananaa) swikaaryataa, swiikaran 

e) An equivalent cannot be determined in isolation. The context in 

which a term occurs and the cognate concepts, of which the term is only 
one member, have to be considered while determining an equivalent so 
that the subtle technical distinction of shades expressed by each term is 
maintained. For instance, while determining an equivalent for a term like 
‘competence’, equivalents for cognate terms like ‘efficiency’, ‘capacity and 
‘proficiency’ have also to be considered. E.g., 


(i) efficiency 

dakshataa, kushalataa 

competence 

kshamataa, sakshamataa 

capacity 

kshamataa, dhaaritaa 

proficiency 

pravinataa 

(ii) para 

pairaa 

clause 

khand 

section 

dhaaraa 

article 

anuchched 

(iii) aptitude 

abhikshamataa 

interest 

abhiruchi 

proneness 

pravanataa 

tendency 

pravrutti 

(iv) postponement 

sthagan 

deferment 

aasthagan 

(in)abeyance 

praasthagan 
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(v) emoluments 
perquisites 

(vi) rule 
regulation 
act 


parilabdhiyaan 

anulabdhiyaan 

niyam 

viniyam 

adhiniyam 


f) The problem of equivalents in social sciences and humanities differ 
from that inscience and technology in one respect. In science the principle 
of‘on© word one meaning’ is followed relatively more rigidly than in social 
sciences. Sciences abound in hard core technical terms demanding 
mathematical exactitude and accuracy and, therefore, a term or an 
equivalent once determined is used by most disciplines of sciences in the 
same sense, e.g., 

energy uurjaa satellite upagraha 

radiation vikiran charge aavesh, chaarj 


On the other hand, social sciences and humanities abound in heavy 
duty words, and like all heavy duty words, they are handled by various 
users in various disciplines for various functions. Therefore, a single term 
in social sciences may denote more than one meaning in different 
disciplines which may call for more than one equivalent in Indian 


languages to cover all their shades, e.g., 

charge: 

(Adm) kaaryabhar, (Acc) vyay, (Com) udhaar 

(Pol.sc) dhaavaa, (Law) aarop 

post: 

(Adm) pad, cauki, (Arch) stambh 

(Commun) daak 

balance: 

(Com) santulan, baaki, shesh, atishesh, tulaa, taraaju, 
(Fine arts) javaab 

credit: 

(Com, Eco) saakh, udhaar, rin, jamaa, kr^-’it, 

(Edu) ganyataa, shrey, (Lit.Crit) aabhaa, 

quality: 

(Com) gun, gunataa, koti, kism, prakaar, 

(Ling ) gunavattaa, (Lit.Crit) visheshataa, 

(Music) dhvani gunataa 


One may, therefore, draw certain conclusions from the above 
discussion. A few term howsoever, perfect in grammatical finesse and 
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semantic accuracy is of little consequence unless it circulates in usage. 
While on one hand there are strong reasons to allow the terms to grow on 
their own in a natural process of development, there are equally strong 
reasons to promote their usage consciously through appropriate ways in a 
developing country like India. Social acceptability of a term ultimately 
depends upon the extent to which it is exposed to the user through the 
media - electronic, print or oral. Wider usage of terminology becomes 
easier in domains where switchover of medium has taken place as in the 
case of many basic social sciences as against some higher domains of 
science and technology like engineering and medicine where Indian 
languages have yet to make an effective break-through. 
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JYOTSNA KAMAL 


21 . THREE TIER LEXICON FOR MACHINE 
TRANSLATION 


Abstract 

The Education policy and the Official Language 
development policy of Government of India involve the use 
of computers for preparing multilingual lexicons. The 
Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, and Institute 
of Applied Language Sciences, Bhubaneshwar, are already 
working with different Indian languages. This paper 
suggests a different method based on Sanskrit grammar and 
lexicons for a Machine Readable Dictionary (MRD) for 
multilingual use. The ideas discussed here, are used for 
developing a Machine Translation Shell for effective 
translation of English and Marathi as a part of PhD. work. 

This paper presents a method to organise multilingual 
lexicon for effective translation. It generalises features of 
natural languages for the use of computerisation by using 
the Paninian Theory and Shabdabodha. 

Paninian linguistic theory underlined in Indian languages, 
and the Sanskrit lexicons like Dhatukosha, Namakosha and 
Amarkosha are based on their functional use and are 
organised in a precise mathematical fashion. 

A three-tier dictionary model is proposed here. It is not 
completely developed as yet and comments and criticisms 
from the eminent experts in this field are welcome. 

1. Meaning Based Analysis of a Language 
Ashtadyayi and Shabdabodha 

Various dictionaries in English are using computers like COBUILD, 
LODOCE of English, Rogets Thesaurus, etc. But all these aim at 
organising them according to their structures and of course aim at 
contemporary use of them. Sanskrit lexicons are organised according the 
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content words such as Dhatupatha, i.e.. Verb roots and Nampatha, i.e., 
noun root. In addition Shabdabotha (Raghu Hudli and T. Vishwanathan,’ 
1986) suggests two more functional categories namely Pratyayas 
(declensional and conjugational affixes and Nipata (indeclinables). 

Paninian work on grammar, i.e., Ashtadhyayi was compiled in 6th 
century B.C. when the only method to propagate knowledge was through 
reciting and memorising. Hence the grammar uses various methods to 
make the sutras lyrical and concise in representation. 

It is interesting to learn from the way these lexicons and grammar 
are organised. Recent work in Artificial Intelligence and Natural 
Language Processing has evolved a new discipline in technology namely, 
computational linguistics. But it seems to be reinventing a wheel 
millennia old (Rick Briggs, 1985). 

Inflections, Lexicalisation and Syncretism 

Every human language is a manifestation of our species’ linguistic 
faculty and each of them does provide some contribution to our 
understanding of language as a general phenomenon. If different 
languages are seen dispassionately, then what strikes us, is that some are 
written as they are spoken (English, Russian). In those languages, letters 
of alphabets denote phonemes in an invariant fashion. It is 
straightforward to map each form of such a language to one independent 
meaning. Further, deviations of words belonging to different categories 
and which are contained in the same meaning domain are logically 
deducible in these language. 

Some languages are scribed according to their pictorial abstractions. 
In these languages (e.g., Chinese) there is a direct relation between the 
view of the object and its denotation. However, these languages are 
spoken differently in different regions. That is, their phonetic conventions 
are different in different region even though the script remains 
substantially the same. The same pictorial script might represent a totally 

different language (e.g., Japanese) and might be similar to phonetic based 
language like Sanskrit. 

Whatever may be the representation of a human lartguage, the 
vanous shades of meaning are denoted by embellishing the root word 
which denotes the bare meaning with appropriate markings by inflections. 
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phonetic tones or pictorial marks. This mapping of meaning into 
structures, gets consolidated with the growth of natural languages. 

May be there existed, one to one mapping of meanings to structures. 
The highly inflected languages like Sanskrit and Russian do have a large 
set of affixes for nouns and verbs, so as to have each distinct meaning a 
corresponding distinct form. 

E.g.: There are verbal inflections in Marathi according to number, 
gender and person in present and past tenses whereas English 
has the one form in present (except 3PS) and one in past tense. 
Marathi have different inflections for each person, gender and 
number for nominal and adjectival case relations where as 
English has one preposition for each case relation. 

An advantage of these separate inflections, is that meanings can be 
tracked down due to their unambiguous mappings. But, economy of 
structure over years have seen different directions in different languages. 
English evolved a highly developed solution by ordering and collocational 
constraints. 

E.g.: The ‘ing’ form of an English verb can be shown to be mapping 
into 16 meaning shades according to its collocational constraint 
and ordering. 

The later development may be lexicalisation of a meaning. 

E.g.: Subjective mood is represented by the lexeme ‘may’ as in ‘May 
you/I/they be happy?’ 

Another possible development may be economy of structures by 
defining levels of meaning of a lexeme, from direct literal, abstraction of 
an action or an object or suggestions of equivalent event. Of course, the 
regional, cultural and other factors influence such development but logical 
evolution and defining such level is possible. 

E.g.: To take a book (literal) 

To take care of someone (abstraction of an action) 

To have a cake and eat it too (suggested equivalence) 

(J. Kamal and R.S. Ramakrishna, 1992) 

2, Types of Verbs 

According to Paninan Linguistic Theory (PLT), a verb form' is the 
principle entityifra sentence. This paper makes an attempt to investigate 
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into the types of these verb forms in relation to the causality relations 
with the objects on which actions take place or the functions they carry 
out in a sentence. 

The highly inflected structures of verb forms in Indian languages are 
so transparent that they reveal their functions. 

According to the structure of Indian verbs, they can be classified 
broadly into three different type revealing their functions in a sentence. 

The three most important verbs in Marathi, (and in most Indian 
languages) are 1 

(1) asane 

(2) hone 

(3) karane 

Their approximate English parallels are, respectively: 

(1) to be, to have 

(2) to become, to happen, to turn 

(3) to do 

The above three verbs form a very important group of verbs. Each of 
them represents a set of verbs with special functions. 

(a) to be, to exist, to have - These verbs denote existence of a steady 
state of an object functioning as a theme or an agent. 

.(b) to become, to change, to happen, to turn - These verbs denote the 
ongoing change in an object functioning as a theme or an agent. This is 
one of those dynamic states that an object takes. 

(c) to do - The set of verbs denoting actions fall into this category. This 
is the other kind of dynamic state that an object can get into 2 . 

In Indian languages these action verbs mainly have the function part 
(to do) within its structure. As for English, the lexicalisation does not 
make action verbs transparent'enough. But the fact, that they are action 
verbs can be inferred from NICE properties, for which they need the 
auxiliary ‘do’, when no other auxiliary verb exists in a sentence 3 (F.R. 
Palmer, 1987) exhibiting the function of action verbs clearly. 
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The above three verbs thus form a very important set of verbs. In 
Indian languages, they form almost 30% of the text in a given data . The 
verb lexeme other than above are mostly action verbs mainly dealing with 
human related activities 5 . 

There are objects around us and we use human language to describe 
them. We also describe the situation around us by describing the different 
actions taking place within the situation . 

3. Steady State 

(1) Noncausal State: In this state, the OBJECT (In the further 
discussion, OBJECT will be called a theme, its functional role) assumes a 
steady state. 

These objects can be living or non-living. 

E.g.: The boy is clever. The pen is blue. The shirt is dirty. It contains 
mangoes. He is dependent on me. It is made up of wood. 

(2) Causal State: The agent or the theme attains a causal state due 
to some cause. 

E.g.: I know him. I want a book. I have two brothers. The drum has 
holes. 

4. Dynamic States 

The dynamic states are further divided into - (1) Change of states and 
(2) Action states. , 

(1) Change of States: These also have causal and noncausal states. 
In the noncausal state the change of state is self-generated. 

E.g.: Noncausal ■ The sky turns blue. The mob became violent. 
Vegetables are (in the state of) getting cut/have been getting 
cut/will have been getting cut. 

Causal - He wants to be famous. He got measles. He is not feeling 
well. 

(2) Action States: These get divided further into 4 types 7 . 

a). Self Actions: These are directly performed by the objects on 
themselves. These are intransitive verbs. 

E.g.: I walk, I jump. 
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b) Direct Actions: These actions state agent (generally animate 
or inanimate personified) directly acting on the objects. These 
are the transitive verbs. 

D. g.: I eat a mango. He drank milk. Car drank gasoline. 

c) Action Alone: These action subsume the agent and thematic 
role all in action where English takes a dummy agent "It". 

E. g.: It is raining. It dawned. 

d) Causal Actions: These have further categories according to the 
causalities of the actions. 

5 . Action Verbs 

Marathi verb form - to do 8 

a) Action on a set of objects called ingredients of recipe. 

chahaa karane —^ to make tea 

saipaak karane —> to cook food 

English has different verbs like make, prepare. 


Grammatisation in Marathi —> lexicalisation in English 

b) Action Word + do. Extensive lexicalisation. 

madat karane —> to help 
daakhal karane —^ to admit 


c) Abstraction of experience word + do. 

khant karane —^ to feel sorry 

puujaa karane —> to pray, to worship 

thatta karane —^ to tease 

manoranjan karane —to entertain 

d) Action word + do for continued action. 

charchaa karane —> to discuss 

manan karane —^ to mediate 

pahaani karane —) to survey 


e) Transitive verbs 


vicaar vyakta karane —> 
yenyaci vyavasthaa karane 

kholi svaccha karane —> 
kaam sope karane —> 


to express thought 
—> make arrangements for 
coming 

to clean the room 
to ease the work 
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f) A set of actions performed 

aavaraa aavar karane —> to tidy up 
kaakuu karane —> to hesitate 

yejaa karane —> to commute 

g) Derivations from prefixes and state of the object 

sukhi karane —> to make someone happy 

kaalaji karane —> to take care, to worry 

In action verbs, there are agent, theme and actions giving the 
causality originating from any of the above. 

( 1 ) Agent Causals: 

i) Agentl - causing —> Agent2 to act a transitive action. 

E.g.: I fed him. He made us slog. 

ii) Agentl - causing Agent2 to act an intransitive action. 

E.g.: He met me. I met him. I saw him. He considered 
me to be intelligent. 

iii) Agent - causing -> Theme to change its state. 

E^g.: Oil leaks. Water boils. The branch broke. 

iv) Agentl - action 1 —> theme «- action2 - Agent2. 

These can be called as (demanding) reciprocal causals: 

E.g.: I gave a book to you. (I gave you a book), i.e., 

I give a book and you took the book. (*Note that 
my action of giving you, is meaningless unless you 
took it). 

v) Agentl causes himself to do an intransitive action. 

\ 

E.g.: I can work. I am able to work. 

vi) Agentl causes Agent2 to change his state. 

E.g.: I made him happy. 

( 2 ) Theme Causal: 

Experience Causal: Theme causes agent to act on itself. 

E.g.: I like a mango. 

(3) Action causals: Actions cause further action as a result of 
previous action. They can be called as purposeful causals. 
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They are divided into three types: 

i) Actionl on a theme for the purpose of Action2 by someone 
else. 

E.g.: I gave a book to you for (giving) Chetana (to read). 

I brought mangoes for you (to eat). 

ii) Actionl to begin another action by same agent. 

E.g.: I got up to go. 

I went to Bombay, i.e., I went (to reach) to Bombay. 

iii) Actionl for carrying out another action on the same theme. 

E.g.: I brought the raw mangoes for (making) pickles. 

6. Three -Tiers of a Lexicon 

The analysis of verbs reveals that verbs of all natural languages can 
be more or less grouped as above and can form the first tier of a lexicon. 
The verb entries will include the type restrictions and mandatory as well 
as obligatory case requirements. This resembles Dhatukosha but differs 
considerably from it too. 

Similarly nouns can be organised with naive semantics (Kathleen 
Dahlgren et. al. 1989) into the ontological schema with mathematical 
properties similar to the verbs. The entries under nouns would include the 
different possible cases they can assume, the possible auxiliary verb they 
can take and the modifiers they can possess. 

The second tier will be thus of nouns. Not surprisingly this has a 
parallel in Sanskrit as Namakosha. The third tier will be of closed 
function words like affixes, indeclinables, and other adsententials in each 
language. 

The multilingual lexicons will be organised according to the structure 
(i.e., alphabetical order) of one source language and the corresponding 
entries of other target languages can be given. The mapping will assume a 
two dimensional matrix form. 

7. Meaning Levels 

Meaning levels of each tier type of lexicon are defined as a two 
dimensional matrix. The matrix divides vertically the matching levels 
being exact, equivalent or approximate and distinguishes horizontally the 


./ 
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mapping levels as literal, abstract and suggested and can be captured by a 
uniquely definable meaning attribute set. 


Levels 

Exact 

Equivalent 

Approximate 

Literal 

S. and M. based 

S. and M based 

M. based 

Abstract 

S. and M. based 

8. and M. based 

M. based 

Frozen 

M. based 

M. based 

M. based 


The above meaning based analysis is long-wielding and deeper 
compared to generally found structure based analysis, but the operational 
zone of the two approaches can be compared to see what is gained. 

Collocational and contextual constraints on the structures increase 
the efficiency for both the methods. But heuristic abstraction works well 
on the meaning-based approach alone. 

The structure-based approach of the present dictionaries can work 
with at most at literal meaning level for only two of the exact and 
equivalent zones as shown but meaning based approach can extend the 
working in all the nine zones defined by the meaning matrix. 


8. Conclusion 

The three tier lexicon structure sketched here, is no doubt quite 
vague and is constantly being updated. But the basic idea of a three tier 
lexicon resembles the Sanskrit lexicons and can be perfected into 
mathematical forms with the help of computers. 

The lexicon can be flipped into any other language of the multilingual 
set as a base language by computer software and effective translation can 
be achieved, provided the three tier structure is retained. 

Lastly, this paper puts some of these ideas in order to begin some 
serious discussion in this direction and invites criticism and expects that 
this forum would help the author to correct ideas on linguistics and the 
errors of commissions and omissions in this paper. 
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Notes 

1. Palmer F.R., Second Edition 1988. "The English Verb" gives on page 71, ” 
the description of not to an activity but to a state or condition". 

These verbs of state are further categorised by him as: 

a) Those with a sense of duration being an integral part of the lexical 
meaning of the verb. 

(1) It contains sugar. 

(2) It belongs to me. 

(3) It depends on what you mean. 

b) Those intransitive forms of sensation. 

(1) It smells sweet. 

(2) It feels soft. 

c) Verbs of ‘Stance’ (Quirk et. al„ 1985, pp. 205-6). 

(1) We live in London. 

(2) Los Angeles lies on the west coast of the United States. 

d) Potential verbs of state. 

(1) The bucket leaks. 

(2) The wood burns. 

(3) The oil floats on water. 


2. Dee Ann Haliday, 1981. "Aspect Theory and Georgian Aspect" in Syntax 
and Semantics, Vol. 14 : Tense and Aspect on page 132, he gives the 
summary of Vendler (Vendler, 1967) as follows: 

"In an attempt to account for various uses of English verbs, Vendler set up a 
quadripartitle division, based on time schemata". 

Those verbs that occur in progressive tense were said to be "processes 
going in time". 

They are of two types:Activities (answer to "for how long?") and 
accomplishments (answer to "how long did it take"?). 

Verbs that do not occur in progressive tenses are also divided into two 
types. Achievements "occur at a single moment" (answer to "at what 
time?") and states that "last for a period of time" (answer to "for how 
long?"). 

The difference in our interpretation of the different types is "not based on 
the time schemata" but on the inter-relationship among the three main 
constituents of a sentence namely; verbal form and the two noun forms, 
functioning as theme and agent respectively. 
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3. The English Verb, F.R. Palmer, 1987, pp. 14-19. It is cross referenced from 

Huddleston, 1976, p.333. 

NICE properties of a full verb: 

Negation: Don’t you know it? 

Inversion: Do I like it? 

Code: I liked it and so did they. 

Emphatic affirmation: I did.go there. 

4. A random sample study of a editorial in a Marathi daily for 10 days gave 

the following figures. The average of 35-40% of the verbs contained the 
above set. The minimum and maximum being 25-65%. 

5. English has extensive lexicalisation of action verbs. Hence a test on this 

article of above auxiliary verbs resulted in 29%. 

6. Wren and Martin describes 20 verb patterns by classifying different 

structures in addition to 16 constructs of dummy agent. All these can be 
classified by our classification based on meaning. 

7. Kelkar Ashok, 1992. Forthcoming book on Marathi Grammar gives 

following classification: The verb types select the positions in the 
diathetic nucleus. The agent, the object, and the tenant (indirect object) 
may be admissible mark (+) or inadmissible mark (-) according to the 
type of the verb selected. Out of eight possible combinations, six are 
available in Marathi vocabulary stock. 



Example 

Agent 

Tenant 

Object 

1) 

cor pisavi ucalato 

+ 

- 

+ 

2) 

cor jhopato 

+ 

- 

- 

3) 

chor mitrala pisavi deto 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4) 

chor mitrala bhetato 

+ 

+ 

- 

5) 

ujadale 

- 

- 



These categories rightly bring out the relationship among theme, agent 
and action and almost match with the categories proposed here. 


8. Huddleston 88, p.59, also discusses what he calls five major patterns of 
complementation on the basi^of structure as follows: 
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Number Structure 


Name 


Example 


_ —7 - 

1 

S.P. 

Intransitive 

Kim arrived 

2 

o 

S.p.p.c. 

Copulative 

Kim became ill 

3 

j 

S.P. 

Monotransitive 

Kim saw the accident 

4 

S.P.Od.PC. 

Complex-transitive 

Kim considered him 
a fool 

5 

S.P.Oi.Od. 

Ditransitive 

Kim told him the 
truth 



22 . FAILURE OF LANGUAGE PLANNING IN INDIA : 
NEED FOR A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


Abstract 

The present paper has three sections. The first section 
focuses on the potentialities and limits of language 
planning. It shows that language planning in India has 
failed as it has not accepted the challenge of the vast 
potential of language planning, hut resigned itself to limited 
goals of language development. The second section is 
devoted to a symptomatic analysis of the failure of language 
planning in India. The analysis highlights tendencies and 
in-built contradictions, conflicts and constraints in 
language planning. It not only indicates failure of language 
planning in India but also poses a serious threat to 
linguistic and cultural identity. The final section argues for 
a new perspective of language planning based on the 
strategy of counter-hegemony. It argues for the development 
of certain futuristic strategic measures of language 
planning. These measures appear to be too idealistic or 
even beset with unsurmountable problems. However, it is 
maintained that if concerted efforts are not made to 
implement these measures, Indian languages will be further 
maginatized even if they arc not completely lost in the next 
hundred years or so. 


Two view-points seem to be recurrent in Language Planning Theory. 
The first viewpoint considers language as a problem and defines language 
planning as the organized pursuit of solutions to language problems 
typically at the national level. According to the second view-point 
language planning is characterized in terms of status and corpus 
planning. Both view points not only present a restricted and fragmentary 
perspective on language planning but also ignore the reality of 
multilingual situations in developing nations on one hand and promote a 
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paradigm of language planning based on the dominance of colonial 
languages on the other. Both the view-points must be discarded to 
preserve the multilingual character of developing societies and to evolve 
viable policies for the cultivation of indigenous linguistic resources. It is 
necessary to recognize that language is a societal resource far more 
significant than any material resource. It not only presents a 
fundamentally unique perspective on reality but also releases the vast 
potential of original thinking and creative faculties of a language 
community. The cultural and scientific edifice of a society depends on the 
cultivation of its linguistic resources. Keeping this in view language 
planning is culture planning in the under sense of the term which 
includes the material, technological and ideological aspects of distractive 
modes of thinking and living. This perspective of language planning 
implies systematic and organized pursuit for the cultivation of all the 
linguistic resources at the disposal of a group, society or nation which not 
only leads to the development of individual varieties but also enriches the 
linguistic repertoire as a whole. Language Planning in India has failed 
miserably in grasping the implications of such a order perspective of 
language planning. Even from the point of view of limited goals it can 
hardly be considered as a success ston?. An attempt has been made in the 
present paper to provide a glimpse of the failure of Language Planning in 
India and to suggest a few strategies to face the challenge of the order 
perspective of language planning as visualized use. 

In a multilingual society all language planning may be considered as 
planning for a complimentary language use. It is necessary to distinguish 
between two aspects of complimentarity. One relates to the number of 
languages that may be in complimentary relationship and the other 
concerns the nature of the relationship. As regards the number of 
languages a further distinction can be made with regard to the actual and 
potential relationship. The actual relationship implies the use of two or 
more languages for communicative purposes. Both the actual or functional 
and potential relationships have serious implications for language 
planning. Similarly, the second aspect of the nature of complementary 
relationship has implications for changing the status and function of 
languages involved in actual relationship. 
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Let us first take the potential relationship between any two 
languages. If we consider only 13 major Indian languages there would be 
169 pairs, each language having 13 potential relationships with other 
languages. This is very conservative estimate and an extremely narrow 
goal in a country, where 1652 mother tongues have been reported or 
where more than hundred languages have been recognized. I he potential 
relationship becomes much more productive, and creative when some 
languages spoken in other parts of world are also included in this. Ihe 
nature, scope and function of the potential relationship and its implication 
for language development and planning calls for comments. 

First of all it needs to be recognized that direct relationship of a 
language with another language may be bypassed through a common 
translation language. Thus the relationship of Kannada with Gujarati or 
Sindhi may be individually established through English or Hindi 
translation. This has not only serious consequence of distortion in 
translation but also has wider implications for promoting the dominance 
of one common translation language on the one hand and for depriving 
language in enriching itself by its direct confrontation with another. There 
is no time to discuss these consequences in detail on the reasons why it is 
happening. 

Second, it needs to be highlighted that though almost all Indian 
languages have enriched themselves by their direct relationship with 
English, most Indian languages have failed in developing any creative 
dialogue with such languages as Japanese, Chinese, Swedish, Dutch or 
other languages. 

Third, it is necessary to examine the potential relationship from a 
comparative perspective. For instance, it is likely that English might have 
established relationship with more than hundred languages, whereas the 
number is not likely to go beyond a dozen in the case of most Indian 
languages. It need not be emphasized that besides the number, the 
qualitative aspect of the relationship is equally important. It may also be 
relevant to remark here that in many a case English may have developed 
a more wide-ranging and creative relationship with Sanskrit than that of 
Hindi or other Indian languages. 
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These comments are not based on any data. Data on these issues are 
not easily available. But it would be difficult to question the validity of 
these comments without any hard data. These comments lead me to 
conclude that language planning in India has failed in grasping the vast 
potential resources of language development. The failure depends on one 
crucial assumption. At one time it was accepted that bilinguals are 
cognitively deficit and lack in intelligence. Now, it is an established fact 
that bilingual individuals show analytical skills, cognitive flexibility and 
divergent thinking. Similarly more a language develops its bilinguality 
with other languages through the realization of its potential relationship, 
the more it gains in cognitive flexibility and divergent representation of 
reality in terms of diversity of genres, styles, registers in particular and 
expressive power and utility in general. Both the multifiexity of potential 
relationship of a language with other languages and the difference it 
makes to developing its creativity have been succinctly captured by 
Bakhtui (1918:62-5) in the following remarks: 

"After all it is possible to objecting one’s own particular language its internal form 
the peculiarities of its world view, its specific linguistic habitus, only in the light of 
another language belonging to someone else, which is almost as much one’s own 
as one’s ‘native language’ ... Where languages and cultures intcraninale each 
other, language became something entirely different, its very nature matures: in the 
place of a single, unitary sealed off Ptolcmic world of language, there appeared the 
open Galilean world of many languages, mutually animating each other". 

It is this Galilean world of mutually interacting and enriching 
potential relationship which language planning in India has failed to 
grasp and cultivate and which should form the corner stone of language 
policy if Indian languages have to develop, and bring about a cultural 
renaissance and a new social order. I will come back to this issue in the 
last part of my presentation while suggesting the strategies of planning 
and development. 

As regards the actual relationship based on complementarity of use I 
will briefly summarize the nature of relationship as both the theoretical 
and methodological issues involved in this question rand their implication 
for language planning have been discussed in detail in my book on 
Hegemony of English. The complementarity of language use that could be 
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set as the goal of language could be considered at two levels, the level of 
consciousness and the level of implementation. In terms of consciousness 
it is possible to define two extreme points, from extremely high 
consciousness to low or nil. The implementation could be characterized in 
terms of demmeability, feasibility and practicality. Both the degree of 
consciousness and level of implementation may provide a scale for 
delimiting the relationship between two languages from the point of view 
of planning. The scale can be represen ted as: 

Indifferent 

Subordinate 

Equal 

Dominant 

Replacement 

Without going into more details it would suffice to make two remarks 
here. First, Language Planning in India started with the notion of 
replacement of English by Hindi. There is no need to discuss how the 
implication of this notion were not adequately characterized in the context 
of policy formulation and planning, how this has generated conflict 
between Hindi and English on the one hand and Hindi and other Indian 
languages on the other, how this blocked the development of science in 
major Indian languages, and finally, how this notion of replacement has 
been reconciled in the process of planning over the last fifty years or so to 
the relationship of equality. Which in fact is a relation of subordination. Is 
it not a failure of language planning in India? Is it honourable for the 
self-respect and self-dignity of the millions of speakers of Indian 
languages? Is it worthy of the Indian languages with more than thousand 
years of literary tradition and more than two thousand years old rich 
heritage of civilization? Is it justified to kill the maturational process of 
the development of Indian language which could release their creativity 
and enrich the linguistic resources of mankind? 

The second comment relates to the dynamics involved ip the nature of 
relationship. Whatever be the relationship it is controlled by various 
sociocultural and political relations of power embedded in social practices 
as well as the institutions. There is no guarantee that the subordinate 
relationship in which the Indian languages find themselves in spite of all 
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planning will not degenerate into indifferent relationship leading to 
further marginalization and eventually to language loss. It also need to be 
recognized that several constraints and contradictions have been very 
much built into the process of language planning due to the piecemeal 
approach to language planning. Furthermore, the dominant spreading 
language has a higher degree thrust than the developing language that 
has to struggle against the developed language on an unequal ground. The 
issue of inequality will be taken up again in the last part of my 
presentation. Suffice it to point out here that Language Planning in India 
has failed not only because of reconciling the goal of replacement to a 
subordinate portion but also because of its inability to understand 
constraints,contradictions and tendencies of counter planning and to 
grasp the momentum in the spread of English. 

Having pointed out how language planning in India has failed to 
perceive and grasp the vast potentialities of development on the one hand, 
and missed to achieve the targets set in language policy on the other, it 
would be relevant to examine the current situation in terms of a few 
symptoms. To begin with let us take a very common phenomenon of 
code-mixing and code-switching. The phenomenon is particularly 
characteristic of multilinguistic societies and has attracted the attention 
of many sociolinguists. There is no need to go into the functions and social, 
cultural and educational factors that characterize code-switching. 
However, it is necessary to draw attention to the fact that code- switching 
may be indicative of transitional bilingualism and may lead to language 
shift. It may be asked if pervasiveness of code-switching tends to move in 
this direction. Some dangerous signals point out that this might be the 
case. For instance, it might be worthwhile to ponder over what is 
happening in language use in the serials telecast in various languages. 
The frequency of code-switching seems to be increasing day-by-day. What 
is more alarming to realize is that at the crucial moments of expression of 
emotions code-switching makes us feel that our languages are inadequate 
to fulfill this function. We cannot even express our feelings of love, 
frustration, etc., in our languages. This may be a minor thing and just a 
beginning, but it may become more frequent and predominate. Even if it 
does not happen, it establishes the higher status and expressive value of 
English. It appears that after having established its indispensable role 
and supremacy in scientific culture, English is now ready to assault the 
expressive culture of our languages. 
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Take another example pertaining to the periodicals in Indian 
languages. At the surface level it would appear that Indian language 
press is quite vigours as far as the number of periodicals is concerned. 
Hindi claims to be leading over English in terms of number of periodicals. 
However, a qualitative analysis based on the content categories used for 
classification of periodical tells a different story. For instance, the content 
categories of Medicine and Health, Engineering and Technology, and 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry are represented by 6.4%, 7.5% and 
3.7% of total periodicals respectively in the case of English for 1981, the 
corresponding figures for Hindi are 1.3%, 0.2% and 1.7% respectively. If 
we calculate the percentage to the total number of periodicals for content 
category, we find that the category of Engineering and Technology is 
represented by 84.9% periodicals in English, whereas the corresponding 
percentage for Hindi is merely 3.9% for the year 1981. 

The qualitative analysis of periodicals supports three observations: 
First, the Indian languages press has failed in percolating sciences and 
technology at the popular level of common readers. Second, there has been 
no change in the number of science periodicals in Hindi as compared with 
English over the period 1971-81. Finally, the issue of science periodicals 
seems to be related to deeper issues. It might be indicative of the 
development of Indian languages on the one hand and the patterns of 
bilingualism and complimentary language use in education. It needs to be 
recognized that the complimentary language use in education promotes 
certain patterns of bilingualism which in tern sustains, the degree of 
complimentarity while both bilingualism and complimentarity constrain 
the development and spread of Indian languages. 

There are glaring examples of the constraints imposed upon the 
development and spread of Indian languages through the educational 
domain. For instance, there are about 200 Universities and Institutions in 
India. But no University exclusively provides all 'science courses at the 
graduate level in any Indian language. There are about two dozen 
Agricultural Universities meant for interaction and communication with 
the Indian farmers. They cannot function in the languages which the 
farmers can understand, but conduct all their research and 
communication in the language which the farmers do not understand. 
More than twentyfive years ago textbooks production department were 
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created to produce University level textbooks in all science, technology 
and engineering departments. As there are no users, neither the books are 
sold nor there is any evaluation of the books nor it is known how long the 
production of textbooks will continue before they will be used. Not only 
the whole question of language development and language use is bogged 
down in the vicious circle but no one knows who, when and how this circle 
will be broken. Even the so-called language universities such as Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannada Universities and others like Hindi and Urdu 
proposed to be set up are misnomers as they do not provide education 
through the medium of Indian languages, nor they seem to have any time 
schedule or policy about the introduction of Indian languages for science 
education. 

The question of science education through Indian languages presents 
the crux of languages development and language planning on the one 
hand and enrichment of science, literature and culture on the other. It is 
not possible to deal with this question in any detail here as it has been 
discussed at length elsewhere. Only the conclusion can be reproduced 
here. The centrality of languages in science education and in construction 
and dissemmination of scientific knowledge has been fully established by 
the latest research on the history and philosophy of science, the cognative 
and constructive theory of learning and social studies of science. The 
history of the development of European languages like English, German 
and French shows not only how it contributed torthe growth of science, 
and development of dialogical relationshlip between science, culture and 
society but also how it was ultimately related with formation of new social 
order and social relations of power and ideology. Both the history and 
philosophy of science and science education and the development of the 
European languages unquestionably demonstrate that the fundamental 
question is the integration of language policy with science policy and 
production, distribution and dissemination of scientific knowledge in 
society at large. We may ignore the lesson of history at the cost of 
accepting of subordinate position for Indian languages w'hich may be 
further marginalysed and eventually lost in the twentyfirst century. 

The task of integrating language policy with science policy and 
education is characterized by two extremes. The first is the extreme of 
impossibility with increasing globalization, multinational penetration, 
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universal acceptance of English language as a language of science and 
formation of extensive Indian languages equal in status and function with 
English, if not dominant or capable to replace English. The other extreme 
is the extreme of possibility. If lesser languages like Hebrew, Finnish or 
Vietnamese can make their mark in science education, why it should not 
be possible for the Indian languages with rich and long history tradition 
and vast human power and creative potential. 

The range of possibility can. be transformed into actuality if certain 
strategic decisions are taken with determination will and commitment. 
First, it need to be realized that hegemonic forces and categories can only 
be fought with counter-hegemonic: forces and categories. All the 
community of speakers, creative workers, intellectuals, politicians, 
scientists, educationists belonging to a specific language must make 
collective efforts to build the ideological status and functional adequacy of 
their languages. They must mobilize all the relevant symbols, categories, 
myths, historical events, literacy achievements in building the positive 
image of their languages concerned and in making sustained effort in 
cultivating their linguistic creative potential. In a system with in built 
structures of dominance which allow a minority to take away 
proportionately more resources there can be no hope for the Indian 
language without the development of counter-hegemonic forces and 
strategies. 

Second, the question of free market economy has assured a great 
significance in the context of development and globalization in the 
economy and modernization programmes of many developing nations. 
With regard to language use free market economy tends to support over 
the dominant language because only the educational degrees through the 
medium of English have "Consecration value". 

The free market economy in the case of educational degrees through 
all major Indian languages requires two conditions. The first condition 
concerns the privatisation of education. All ‘private foundations, 
organisation, language institutions and agencies should be allowed to run 
educational institutions of all levels through the instructional media of 
Indian languages. 

According to the second condition all educational institutions 
providing instruction through any language and all educational degrees 
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obtained through any instructional medium should be treated equally for 
a dmi ssion to institutions of higher learning private, state or central 
government jobs or formation. 

The third strategy consists in breaking the various circle of language 
use and language development. It has been shown elsewhere how the 
questions of the development of Indian languages is trapped in circle of 
vicious arguments, inherent counteractions and is subversion of policies 
and programmes at both the micro and macro levels by experts, 
professionals and intellectuals, individuals and social groups. The 
pernicious and opaque nature of the vicious circle must be broken 
immediately by giving priority to language use and by recognizing Indian 
languages adequate enough for use in science education at the graduate 
level. 

Finally, a grass-root model of languages planning should be developed 
based on a more positive creative and interactive relationship between 
Indian languages. This would primarily taking account the creative 
resources of the potential relationship which the Language Planning in 
India has failed to perceive as discussed in the first part of my 
presentation. The other side of this creative and interactive relationship of 
Indian languages concerns their assimilative capacity to subjugate the 
vast potential of English and other developed languages. The creative, 
interactive and assimilative power of the Indian languages cannot be 
properly cultivated without a holistic approach. It is only through a 
holistic approach that the Indian languages can challenge the hegemony 
of English and metanaratives, change the existing system of languages 
power and power-knowledge relationship, release their creative and 
cultural resources, and enrich the linguistic heritage of mankind. 
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23 . ADMINISTRATIVE LANGUAGE POLICY AND ITS 
IMPLEMENTATION IN KARNATAKA 


Abstract 

Kannada was made the Official Language of the State of 
Karnataka in 1963. The paper describes the process of 
policy formulation from 1958 and also various issues taken 
into consideration in formation of policy. Further, the steps 
taken for implementation of the Official Language Act, 1963 
by subsequent Governments headed by different Chief 
Ministers over last forty years have been reviewed. The 
paper also gives an account of extent and effectiveness of 
implementation of the Official Language Act in Karnataka, 
locates lacunae and suggests that periodic evaluation may 
fetch the desired results. 

In any multilingual society, the State has to be integrated as a 
political and social entity. To achieve this the policy adopted by the 
Government for language use in administration plays a crucial role. The 
linguistic re-organisation of Karnataka has forced the successive 
Governments to take series of language policy decisions aimed at giving 
primacy to Kannada as administrative language..The basic motive behind 
this move was to bridge the communication gap between administration 
and common man. Introduction of Kannada as Official Language was also 
pressurised by the resurgent Kannada language movement. 

States Re-organisation: Implications 

Karnataka State came to be re-organised on 1st November 1956 
under the State’s Re-organisation Act and acquired the present name on 
1st November 1973. Re-organisation of the State paved way to an upsurge 
in language demands. One such demand was to make Kannada as the 
Official Language of the State. Prior to re-organisation English was the 
administrative language. 
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Re-organisation of the State made the Government and the people 
anxious to introduce Kannada as Official Language. However, the 
Government was aware of the practical difficulties in switching over from 
English to Kannada immediately. Some of the problems mentioned 
included 1 , most IAS officers who came to State service lacked knowledge 
of Kannada having got recruited through English medium, administrators 
coming from Hyderabad Karnataka and Bombay Karnataka areas had to 
face problems as administration and education in those areas was by and 
large in Urdu language, the Karnataka Maharashtra border dispute 
pushed the issue of Kannada as administrative language to the 
background, non-availability of Kannada typewriters and administrative 
terms. 

Committee on Administrative Language 

Taking into consideration the above problems and the popular 
feelings of the people, the Government appointed the First Official 
Language Committee in 1958 by its order 2 . Its composition included the 
Chief Secretary to Government of Mysore (Chairman) the Director of 
Literacy and Cultural Development (Secretary) and eleven other 
members. The terms of reference of the committee were: 

(i) To examine the progressive use of Kannada for official purposes in the State, 

(ii) The extent to which English and other languages like Marathi, Tclugu, Tamil 
and Urdu should be used for all or any of the official purpose of the Slate and 
the arrangements to be made therefor, and 

(iii) The preparation of a time schedule according to which and the manner in' 
which Kannada may gradually replace English and other languages as Official 
Language for communication with Centre and other States. 

The Committee submitted an interim report in 1959. It recommended 
the use of Kannada language on an experimental basis in districts of 
Tumkur, Chitradurga, Shimoga, Bijapur, Dharwar and Mysore in 
Revenue and Agriculture Departments for a period of one year from June 
1959. 

The then Government of B.D. Jatti accepted the recommendations of 
the Committee and by an order^ adopted Kannada as Official Language in 
principle for a period of one year on an experimental basis in the 
departments of Revenue and Agriculture in the six districts as 
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recommended by the Committee. The officers incharge of the above 
mentioned districts communicated practical difficulties like want of 
Kannada vocabulary, absence of translation in Kannada of acts, rules, 
manuals, non- availability of Kannada typewriters etc 4 in switching over 
to Kannada as Official Language. 

Meanwhile the Committee submitted its final report on 2nd June 
1959. It made the following recommendations 5 . 

1. (a) As an interim measure Kannada should be adopted for all 

purpose in certain selected districts. Correspondence between 
the selected districts andhe Divisional Circle, Regional Offices 
should be carried on in Kannada only. 

(b) For this purpose two or three districts in each division may be 
selected. 

(c) Under (a) above, Kannada should be adopted in the following 
departments: 

(i) Revenue, (v)' Forests, 

(ii) Excise, (vi) Co-operation and 

(iii) Public Instruction, (vii) Police. 

(iv) Agriculture, 

(d) The problems if any encountered in the above experiment 
should be examined after a year to consider the steps 
necessary for further extension of the scheme to other areas 
progressively. 

(e) The above recommendations should not interfere with existing 
orders that the final reply to any communication will be sent 
in the language in which the representation is made. 

2. One or two experts should be appointed to prepare a glossary of 
Kannada terms required in official correspondence keeping in view: 

(a) The glossary for Hindi prepared by th*e Government of India. 

* 

(b) The different words of Kannada language used in different 
parts of the State. 

(c) The need to assimilate in the Kannada language words of 

foreign origin (English or otherwise) which have already 
acquired considerable vogue in Kannada language by the 
usage. I 

3. The development of the Kannada typewriters should be expedited- 
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Initial Experiments 

The recommendations of the Committee and also the difficulties 
pointed out were considered by the Cabinet on 20th March 1961. It was 
decided that Kannada should be introduced as the Official Language in 
the seven departments as recommended by the Committee in the same 
districts in which it was introduced earlier as an experimental measure. 

In pursuance of the policy of progressive extension of the use of 
Kannada as Official Language, Government issued an order 6 , that action 
might be taken to have compilation of glossaries of technical terms in 
Kannada prepared departmentwise. To overcome lack of Kannada 
typewriters Government placed orders with Messrs. Royala Corporation 
(Madras) Private Limited for manufacture of six Kannada typewriters for 
trial purposes 7 . 

Concern for Minorities 

The then Government of B.D. Jatti took another important decision 
as well. Related to linguistic minorities the Government issued an order 8 
that districts and smaller areas where linguistic minority constituted 15 
to 20 per cent of the population of that area, important Government 
notices and rules are to be published in minority languages in addition to 
English and Kannada in which they were usually published. Similarly, 
Government issued circulars 9 that in such areas petitions and 
representations should be accepted in minority languages also.' 

The Official Language Act, 1963 

In spite of the positive trend for the use of Kannada as Official 
Language the people of the State and the members of the State 
Legislature desired a legislation making Kannada the Official Language 
of the State. Responding to the popular desire, the Government enacted 
the Official Language Act in 1963 (Mysore Act No.26 of 1963). Section 2 of 
the Act mandates that "the Official Language of the State of Mysore shall 
be Kannada". 

Section 4 men ioned that, "the State Government may from time to 
time by notifications in the Official Gazette direct that Kannada shall be 
used in respect of such official purposes and in such areas as may be 
specified in the notification". 
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Interestingly, Section 3 of the same Act provided that, "not 
withstanding anything in Section 2 and without prejudice to the 
provisions of Articles 346 and 347 of the Constitution, the English 
language shall continue to be used for all the official purposes of the State 
for which it was being used before the commencement of the Act, until the 
State Government by notification under Section 4 otherwise directs in 
respect of any official purpose specified in such notification" 10 . 

At the Bill stage, the Language Bill was discussed in the Legislative 
Assembly on 3rd September 1963 11 . Three amendments were moved by 
members 12 , indicating the feelings of the members and people living in 
the border areas. However, the amendments were negatived and the Bill 
was passed on 5th September 1963 and approved by the Legislative 
Council. It received the Governor’s assent on 5th October 1963. 


Efforts to Implement 

Even though the Official Language Act was enacted in 1963, it could 
not be implemented immediately. Kamat 1 '* has eloquently pointed out the 
reasons for the delay in its implementation. According to" him, (i) under 
the pretext of modernising the administration, Government supplied 
English typewriters to Taluk offices which were conveniently used. Use of 
Kannada language was sidelined, (ii) during that period everywhere only 
English typewriters were in use and so writing applications in English 
became a habit, (iii) popular belief that applications written in English 
had a hold as higher officers did not know Kannada, (iv) with the 
development of English education at Taluk level, the educated people who 
could write applications in English increased. Thus, the implementation of 
Kannada as administrative language received a set-back. 

However, the Government aimed at improving the situation and 
hence in pursuance of Section A of the Mysore Official Language Act 1963 
(Mysore Act No.26 of 1963) the Government of Mysore issued a 
notification 14 , "that with effect from 1st April 1968, Kannada shall be 
used in respect of all official communications from all Government offices 
located in every Taluk and the jurisdiction of which is limited to such 
Taluk, provided that - 
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English language may continue to be used in communications: 

i) Addressed to Central Government Offices, the Accountant General, the 
Controller of State Accounts and Treasuries. 

ii) Relating to pay bills, contingent bills, travelling allowance bills. 

iii) Relating to orders made under any. law which are subject to appeal or revision 
by any authority. 

iv) Addressed to courts other than village courts. The notification also reiterated 
the Government’s stand and concern for linguistic minorities. It laid down 
that, "if the population of linguistic minority in any Taluk is not less than 15% 
then: 

(a) Petitions shall continue to be accepted in minority language concerned and 
replies given in that language as far as possible. 

(b) Handouts and publicity material shall continue to be given in such 
minority language. 

(c) Government notices shall continue to be published in such minority 
language. 

Additional Decisions and Effects 

Apart from undertaking the above measures the Government took 
various additional decisions in order to encourage the use of Kannada in 
administration. They included 15 (i) Starting Kannada classes for 
Government servants, (ii) Purchase and supply of Kannada typewriters, 
(iii) Sanctioning special incentives to Government servants who qualify in 
Kannada typewriting and shorthand , (iv) Publication of Mysore Gazette in 
Kannada along with English edition, (v) Issue of notification 16 to extend 
the use of Kannada to sub-divisional level. 

Kannada Language Committee 

The Kannada Language Committee was appointed on 6th August 
1970 17 . The Committee consisted of one Chairman, four Members and one 
Member Secretary. The terms of reference of the Committee were as 

follows 18 : 

i) To review the progress achieved in various Districts in implementing 
Kannada as Official Language of Administration at Taluk level. 
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ii) To review the administrative difficulties in the implementation of Kannada as 
Language of Administration and offer suggestions for their removal. 

iii) To formulate steps to be taken by the Government for implementing Kannada 
as Language of Administration at all levels. 

iv) To examine progress achieved in the preparation of glossary of Technical 
Terms in Kannada. 

v) To examine the existing facilities for training of staff in Kannada language 

vi) To review the position of supply of Kannada typewriters and availability of 
Kannada Stenographers. The Committee submitted its report on 31st March 
1971. It made wide ranging recommendations. They include the following 19 : 

, (a) Introduction of Kannada at District level in addition to the 
Sub-Divisionpl level. 

(b) Creation of training facilities to the officers in language use. 

(c) Supply of Kannada typewriters, appointment of Kannada 
Typists, arrangement for training in Kannada typing and 
creation of posts of Kannada Typists and Stenographers only. 

(d) Arrangements for non-Kannada knowing officers to learn 
Kannada. 

(e) Taking suitable action against the officers responsible for 
non-implementation of Kannada as Official Language. 

(f) Preference for persons knowing Kannada in Public Service 
Commission Examinations and introductionof Kannada as a 
medium in the PSC examination. 

(g) Preference for persons knowing Kannada in the Central 
Government offices in the State. 

(h) Removal of the paucity of administrative vocabulary. 

(i) Priority for applications received in Kannada at Government 
level. 

(j) Compulsory teaching of Kannada at all levels in education 
along with other languages. 

(k) While, implementing these recommendations safeguards 
required to be accorded to linguistic minority must be taken 
into consideration. 

The policy decisions- on the Kannada Language Committee report 
were not taken immediately. This was because the Language Committee 
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submitted its report in March 1971 and in 1972 the elections to the State 
Assembly were held. So the decision on the Language Committee Report 
was left to the successive Governments. 

Thus, the language policy decisions started with the re- organisation 
of the State. In spite of the various problems faced by the State 
immediately after re-organisation, the early Governments took the 
initiative and adopted series of measures to make Kannada the language 
of administration. But this was confined more to lower levels. Still it was 
an earnest beginning made in the direction of evolving Kannada as the 
Administrative Language of the State. At the same time, the early 
Governments realised the needs of minority population residing in the 
State. Hence facilities for use of minority languages in areas where they 
were concentrated was also provided. 

Devaraj Urs Ministry and Kannada in Administration 

Mr. Devaraj Urs won the 1972 Assembly flections in the State. He 
became the Chief Minister of the State and remained in power till 1979. 

Early Decisions of Urs Government 

The Urs Government took series of language policy decisions, thus 
giving a further momentum on the language front to the process already 
initiated by his predecessors. To recapitulate some of the early decisions 
taken by the Urs Government related to: 

20 

i) Issue of a circular'" to speed up the preparation of glossaries of the terms for . 
various Technical Departments in Kannada. 

21 9 ? 

ii) Issue of a circular and again an order" starting that all name plates in 
Government Offices must be written in Kannada. 

iii) Kannada was introduced as Official Language at District level vide 
notification 23 and through another circular" 1 the use of Kannada was 
extended to levels higher than the District level. 

iv) Issue of a circular stating that seals, rubber stamps and letter heads used in 
Government Offices to be in Kannada. 

26 

v) Issue of a circular giving instructions that orders like postings, transfers and 
sanction of leave to be in Kannada language. 
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The most important decision of the Urs Government was taken in 1973 to 
change nomenclature of the State from Mysore to Karnataka, which 
obviously had linguistic implications. The change in nomenclature of the 
State generated new pressures for changes in language policy. Between 
, 1973-1976 there was a fervent demand for the use of Kannada as 
Administrative Language more intensely at all levels. In order to please 
the pro-Kannada supporters, the Government undertook certain steps to 
introduce Kannada as Language of Administration. The Government 
issued an order 27 , which provided for reducing the use of English to a 
mi nimum extent and use of Kannada with effect from 1st January 1977 
for all correspondence in all the offices and departments at the Taluk and 
Sub-Divisional levels. The Divisional Commissioners and Heads of 
Departments were asked to follow the order and implement it strictly. 

The Official Language Year 1979-80 

In pursuance of the recommendation made during the All India 
Official Language Conference held at Delhi in -March 1978, the 
Government of Kanataka ordered that beginning from 1st November 1979 
the whole year should be celebrated as Official Language Year 
successfully 28 . Various departments of the Government, autonomous 
bodies established by Government and receiving Government aid, all 
Corporations were asked to take active part to make efforts to the use of 
Kannada as Official Language in all official correspondence. 

By an official memorandum 29 , the Government listed out the 
programmes to be implemented as part of Official Language Year from 1st 
November 1979. Some of them were: 

i) In Government Secretariat and all other Government offices, slips, all 
categories of forms shall be printed in Kannada and English. 

ii) All simple orders like transfers, posting of Government officials should be 
issued in Kannada as far as possible. 

iii) Starting from the Secretariat in all departments and districts as well as Taluk 
level offices throughout the State, Kannada should be implemented 
extensively. 

iv) Concerned branch of the Secretariat was asked to take immediate action to 
prepare the Secretariat Technical Glossary in Kannada. 
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After having taken the above decisions the Urs Government found it 
necessary to expedite the use of Kannada for all official purposes. Hence, 
it undertook a series of supporting decisions including: 

i) Providing incentive awards to typists, stenographers (English) for possessing 
acquiring qualifications in Kannada typewriting and shorthand 30 . An 
incentive of Rs.15/- per month to those who passed Kannada typewriting 
(Junior) and Kannada shorthand (Junior) and Rs.25/- per month for those who 
passed Kannada typewriting (Senior) and Kannada shorthand (Senior). 

ii) Supplying copies of Kacheri Kaipidi to officials in Secretariat 31 . 

iii) Organising workshops for training in the use of Kannada as Official 
Language . 

iv) The Secretariat and Divisional Commissioner’s offices were asked to conduct 
Kannada classes for Government officials not knowing Kannada 33 . 

v) Extending the incentive available to Government officials doing Kannada 
typing to employees of Local Bodies, Corporation and Universities 34 . 

The Devaraj Urs Government took various language policy decisions 
based on the recommendations of the Kannada Language Committee. 
Emotional integration of the State was further strengthened by changing 
its name from Mysore to Karnataka. It generated further pressures to 
accord primacy to Kannada as Administrative Language. The 
Government responded to popular pressure and undertook series of 
measures to give Kannada the status of administrative language at 
different level. 

Gundu Rao s Ministry and Kannada in Administration 1980-83 

Mr. Gundu Rao succeeded Mr. Urs as the Chief Minister in January 
1980. Mr. Rao’s Government took a few initial measures to carry forward 
the steps already initiated by Urs Government in according primacy to 
Kannada language at administrative level. 

One such measure was issuing an official memorandum 35 providing 
that all concerned persons should prepare all drafts, bill, annual reports of 
the departments, budget documents, statements to be issued by 
Government, answers to questions and also notes pertaining to 
proceedings of Government in "Kannada" also for placing before the 
Legislature. This Government also issued orders from time to time stating 
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that while appointing candidates for stenographers, typists preference 
should be given to candidates who knew Kannada typing and shorthand. 

Kannada as Official Language in All Government Offices in 
Karnataka 

In order to please the pro-Kannada linguistic groups, Rao’s 
Government declared that "Kannada shall be used for all official purposes 
by all State Government offices throughout the State 36 , provided that: 

The English language may be continued to be used in communications. 

i) Addressed to offices of the Central Government, offices of any other Stale 
Government and the Accountant General. 

ii) Relating to orders made under any law, which are subject to appeal or revision 
by any authority. 

iii) Addressed to courts other than village courts. 

iv) Between offices of the State Government above District level where (1) the 
use of English language cannot be dispensed with, due to administrative 
reasons, or (2) such communications are purely technical or scientific in 
nature, (3) if the population of any linguistic minority in any Taluk is not less 
than 15% then: 

(a) Petitions shall continue to be accepted and replies thereto 
shall, as far as possible be given, 

(b) Handouts and publicity material shall be continued to be 
issued, and 

(c) Government notices shall be continued to be published in the 
language of the minority concerned. 

Bills, Reports in Kannada 

With the introduction of Kannada as Official Language, the 
Government issued an official memorandum 3 , stating that publication of 
bills, draft bills, annual administrative reports of departments, budget 
documents, etc., to be placed before the legislature in bilingual copies, i.e., 
both in Kannada and English. 

Kannada as Official Language in All Local Authorities 

Rao’s Government also thought it expedient to provide for use of 
Kannada for a\l official purposes by the Local Authorities as well. This 
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was made possible by Local Authorities (Official Language Act) 1981. It 
was titled as "Karnataka Local Authority (Official Language) Act, 1981". 
Section 2 of the Act mandated that "the Official Language of all the Local 
Authorities in the State of Karnataka shall be Kannada" 38 . 

In spite of all these favourable measures towards the Kannada 
language Rao’s Government was marked by rampant corruption, factional 
politics within Congress(I) at State level. Added to all these Mr. Rao had 
to face the biggest language movement (Gokak Movement). In dealing 
with it Rao’s regime exhibited lack- of political vision and sensitivity. 
Decisions taken were marked by inconsistency. As a result for the first 
time in the post re-organisation period, the entire State was rocked by a 
virulent language movement, i.e., the Gokak agitation. 

The outcome of this development was the defeat of Mr. Gundu Rao in 
1983 Assembly Elections in the State. For the first time a non-Congress 
Party, i.e., the Janata Party Govrnment came to power. 

The Janata Party Government and Kannada in Administration 
1983-89 

The Janata Party won the January 1983 elections. The Janata Party 
and Kranti Ranga combine under the leadership of Mr. Ramakrishna 
Hegde formed the Government. One of the first acts of the Janata 
Government was to make the use of Kannada compulsory at all levels of 
administration (from local to Secretariat level) 39 . The order stipulated 
that: 


(A) All State Government offices must strictly and successfully implement 
Kannada with respect to the following: 

i) Files and notes, 

ii) Letter correspondence, 

iii) Committee resolutions, 

iv) Publications, forms, notices, licences, bills, letterheads, office 
boards and name plates, 

v) Accounts and registers. 

(B) Government Secretaries shall issue appropriate orders to all departmental 
heads to see that day-to-day transactions in Boards, Corporations, 
Government Factories, Local Bodies, etc., were conducted in Kannada only. 
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(C) The order laid down that while corresponding with Central Government 
offices, neighbouring States, border areas, telegram and telex offices, English 
language could be used. 

Kannada Watchdog Committee 

Being an astute politician Mr. Hegde took a series of language policy 
decisions. The measures initiated by Mr. Urs was further strengthened by 
Mr. Hegde. This was done by setting up of Commissions and Committees 
to go into the language related issues. Kannada language made 
remarkable gains during the Janata period. This is not only at the Local 
level, but also at Vidhana Soudha (The Secretariat). 

This task was achieved due to the commendable work done by the 
Kannada Watchdog Committee constituted on 26th August 1985 40 The 
Committee consisted of 18 members (official and non-official) including 
the Chairman Mr. Patil Puttappa. The Chairman was given the rank of a 
Minister in teriris of salary and other facilities. The functions assigned to 
the Committee were as follows: 

(i) To find out whether all Government Departments were striving to implement 
the Official Language Policy of the Government; 

(ii) To find out whether there were any short-comings * with regard to its 
implementation, if so, what were they? 

(iii) The persons responsible for the shortcomings .and the reasons thereon; 

(iv) The suggestions if any to overcome such short-comings; and 

(v) To offer suggestions to implement \heJdifkM Language Policy of the State 
Government expeditiously and satisfactorily. 

The Committee did not submit any formal report to the Government. 

It only made some suggestions from time to time. They included the 
following: 

i) Replacement of English typewriters with-KaiSfada typewriters at the level of 
Secretariat, Taluk, Sub-Divisional and Divisional level. It recommended the 
ratio of 'Kannada to English typewriters in Secretariat to be 2 : 1 and 50 per 
cent -of English typewriters in Departments be replaced by Kannada * 
typewriters. 

ii) On the spot delivery of Kannada typewriters at the District Headquarters by 
the officers of" Adalitha Kannada Shake" and the Government Press. 
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iii) Sanctioning one Kannada typewriter to every Mancial Pancbayau 

iv) Register, forms, etc., used in day-to-day administration to be translated into 
Kannada. 

v) Inter-departmental correspondence to be in Kannada. 

vi) While issuing orders officers are td use only Kannada language. 

vii) Changing all Government name plates into Kannada. 

viii) Holding Departmental Heads and Deputy Commissioners responsible if 
Departments did not use Kannada 41 . 

Other Suggestions 

The Committee made several other suggestions also to the 
Government, they include the following: 

1. The Committee asked Food and Civil Supplies Department, Karnataka 
Electricity Board, Karnataka State Road Transport Corporation, Bangalore 
Transport Service and Railways to issue the forms, bills, cards, tickets printed 
in Kannada. The request has been compiled with. 

2. The Committee asked the Universities in the State to print degree certificates 
in Kannada and English. 

3. It also saw to it that income certificates were issued only if those applications 
were filed in Kannada. 

4. The Committee urged, the Governments in neighbouring States to start 
Kannada schools in the States. 

5. It urged the State Government not to use Marathi language in border areas 
unless Maharashtra Government uses Kannada in disputed areas on its side of 
the boundary . 

The progress achieved by the Committee needs to be appreciated. It 
was admitted by the then Chief Minister Mr. Ramakrishna Hegde in the 
State Legislative Assembly on 10th February 1987. Mr. Hegde said that, 
"the work done by the Committee in the last two years (between 1985-86) 
in implementing Kannada as language of administration at all levels, had 
no match in the work done during the last twenty years in this regard" 43 . 

The Government took into consideration the various suggestions 
made by the Watchdog Committee and initiated following action. As a 
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result the files of different Departments started to move in the Kannada 
language. Officers who were not conversant with the State language came 
to be assisted by their subordinates and translators. The business of the 
Cabinet by and large came to be conducted in Kannada language. 
Ministers started making notes on files in Kannada and even the 
legislative q .ories came to be replied in Kannada language only 44 

The Implementation Year 

The Janata Government declared 1985-86 as the year for the 
introduction of Kannada as the Language of Administration 45 . It was also 
marked as "The Kannada Implementation Year". The Government 
instructed all Taluk level Government institutions to adopt Kannada 
compulsorily. The Government also issued an order 46 urging all 
Departments to use Kannada to the maximum extent in running 
administration and replace English typewriters with Kannada 
typewriters. Further the officials were given a free hand to return all 
circulars sent from the Secretariat to Districts if they were sent in 
English. 

The First State Budget in Kannada 

In 1987, Mr. Hegde became the first Chief Minister of the State to 
present the State Budget in Kannada. Further, 1987 was celebrated as 
"People's Cooperation Year" to mark the implementation of the policy to 
use Kannada in administration. Added the Government distributed 
Kannada-Kannada-English Dictionary to all offices in Vidhana Soudha. It 
also supplied Kannada typewriters to most of offices at Taluk, District 
and State levels and also introduced several incentives to officials to learn 
Kannada. 

Kannada in Bangalore City Corporation 

Keeping in pace with Government’s zeal to promote Kannada 
language, the Bangalore City Corporation also took a policy decision to 
employ only those who had an adequate knowledge of Kannada. Also a 
former Mayor of Bangalore City Corporation suggested that "Bangalore 
City Corporation" must be retitled as "Bangalore Mahanagara Paalike" 
which was accepted upon, thus giving a further boost to the linguistic 
dimensions. 
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Thus during the Janata Party period Kannada language assumed 
prominence at various levels. Further the long tenure of the Janata 
Government (1983-1989) provided ample time for the Government to draw 
varied schemes for the development of the Kannada language. The Janata 
Party lost power in 1989 Assembly Elections in the State. But unlike the 
Rao’s.Govemment, the fall of the Janata Government was not due to 
neglect of linguistic interests. It was due .to scandals, infighting and splits 
within parent Janata Party and the following anti- establishment jvave. 

The Later Congress Govts, and Kannada in Administration 
1989-92 , 

Veerendra Patil’s Ministry 1989-90 

9 ‘ 

• The Congress(I) re-emerged victorious in the -1989 elections and 
formed the Government under the leadership of Mr.. Veerendra Patil, on 
30th November 1989 after a brief spell of seven months President’s Rule 
in the State. This Government indicated that there would be no 
fundamental departure from the past in according primary status to 
Kannada language in the State at various levels 47 . 

But the term of Mr. Patil’s Government was too short to take any 
concrete decision on the language issue except for celebrating the year 
1990 as "Save Kannada Year". 

Eangarappa Ministry and Kannada 1990-92 

Mr. Bangarappa succeeded Mr. Patil as Chief Minister of the State on 
17th October 1990. One of the first ass urances of his Government was to 
accord primacy of Kannada language. The Government also allocated 
Rs.50 lakhs in 1991-92 Budget proposals for implementing various 
programmes relating to Kannada and culture. .Another measure 
undertaken, by the Government to give further impetus to Kannada 
language was the setting up of Kannada Development Authority in May 
1992, under the Chairmanship of Mr. G.Narayan. However, the 
Government did not allocate suitable infrastructure for the Development 
Authority to carry on any useful work assigned to it. 

Veerappa Moily*s Ministry and Kannada 

Mr. Bangarappa was succeeded by Mr. Veerappa Moily as Chief 
Minister on 19th November 1992. After assuming office the Government 
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expressed its commitment to the cause of all round development of 
Kannada and its use at various levels of administration. In this 
connection the Government announced the observance of "Kannada 
Jagruti Varsha” (Kannada Awareness Year) from 1st April 1993 to March 
1994. Various programmes were formulated for observance during 
"Kannada Jagruti Varsha". They included 48 : 

i) Total ban on use of English in Administration, 

ii) Notings on files to be in Kannada, 

iii) Making a display of nameplates in Kannada compulsory by commercial 
establishments, 

iv) All orders, directives, circulars issued by officials at the Secretariat are to be 
in Kannada from 1st June 1993 onwards. 

The above discussion on administrative language policy indicates that 
the successive Governments in Karnataka have taken various policy 
decisions, from time to time to accord primary status to Kannada in 
administration at all levels. An honest beginning to achieve this goal was 
made immediately after the re- organisation of the State. This was in 
spite of the fact that the re-organised State had to face varied 
administrative problems. But the task of giving primacy to Kannada 
language at administrative level picked up momentum only in post 1970s. 
The stage for the emergence of Kannada language as an important force 
in the State was set during the period of Mr. Devaraj Urs. The impact of 
which was witnessed during Gundu Rao’s period. Use of Kannada in 
administration received a further boost during the tenure of Mr. 
Ramakrishna Hegde. All the three Chief Ministers, Devaraj Urs, Gundu 
Rao and Ramakrishna Hegde perhaps gave more importance to the 
language issue deliberately to find more legitimacy. Later Chief Ministers 
and Governments have followed in the same track regarding the 
administrative language. 

The Extent and Effectiveness of Implementation 
The Extent of Implementation 

In Karnataka major part of Government work is being done in 
Kannada language only. Still Kannada is being successfully implemented 
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as administrative language to a greater extent at the lower level than at 
the higher level. While at the Taluk level Kannada is being used to the 
extent of 90%, at the District level it ranges between 70% to 80% and at 
the Secretariat level only to the extent of 50% 49 . Expressing similar view 
the Chairman of Kannada Development Authority Mr. G. Narayana said 
at Mysore in March 1993 that Kannada has been implemented as 
Administrative Language successfully to the extent of 90% at Taluk level, 
70% at the District level, but at the Secretariat level it is yet to progress 50 . 

So far as the types of Government work is concerned, the Finance 
Department is using Kannada to the maximum extent. But in 
Departments, like Commercial Tax and Public Works, Kannada is being 

51 

The Effectiveness of Implementation 

In Karnataka, the issue of implementing Kannada as Administrative 
Language is more complex. This is because of the excessive size of 
linguistic minorities residing in the State. Secondly, it was only in post 
1970s suitable administrative machinery for implementing Kannada as 
Administrative Language started to emerge. This kind of a delay 
facilitated the continued use of English language in administration and 
education. It also enabled outsiders to settle in the State and set up many 
non- Governmental Organisations, Industries, Business Establishments, 
etc. 


The planning of language use in Education which should go along 
with planning of language use in Administration was neglected by early 
Governments in the State. The language policy decisions relating to 
education have only been ad-hoc in the State 52 . The Government must 
rectify this because indicators of wider acceptance and use of Kannada as 
language of administration in non-Governmental Organisations, 
Industries, Business Establishments and Popularity of Official Language 
medium among the parents and students in the field of Education has a 
crucial role to play. 

In recent times (July 1993) the Government has created a separate 
Department for promotion and effective implementation of Kannada in 
administration. But much depends on periodic evaluation of the success 
achieved in implementing Kannada as Administrative Language. Such a 
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measure will prevent the administrators from neglecting the 
implementation of Government’s policy decisions, otner ^ mere 
enforcement machinery without undertaking periodic view and 
evaluation will not fetch the desired results. 

The situation regarding the extent and effectiveness of 
implementation of regional language as Administrative Language in the 
other States in India especially the non-Hindi States appears to be more 
or less similar to the situation in Karnataka. The inherited background of 
English administration and the continued use and popularity of English 
are hindering the progress of regional languages in administration. 
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24 . IMPLEMENTATION OF LANGUAGE POLICY IN 
TAMIL NADU: CONSTRAINTS AND REMEDIES 


Abstract 

Discusses some constraints for implementation of official 
language policy in Tamil Nadu. These constraints consist of 
lack of fixed time frame for implementation in all the 
ministries, lack of infrastructure, difficulties in having a 
thorough and efficient scrutiny of usage of Tamil for official 
purposes and non-use of Tamil as medium of instruction. 
Some remedies suggested to overcome these constraints are 
the fixing of a definite date for total implementation of 
Tamil as official language, making knowledge of Tamil 
essential for government servants, publication of a journal 
in Tamil for official purposes and use of Tamil in courts 
besides translating statutes into Tamil. It is concluded that 
these remedies are expected to ensure effective 
implementation of Tamil as official language in Tamil 
Nadu. 


Introduction 

It is stipulated in the VII Schedule of our Constitution that Hindi in 
the Devanagari script is the Official Language of the Union and the 
respective regional languages in the States. It was also provided that 
English shall continue to be used for all official purposes of the Union till 
January 25, 1965. However, a complete change over to Hindi at the 
Centre or regional languages of the states has not become a reality yet 
and therefore, English still continues to enjoy the celebrated status of 
being used for all official purposes. We are very quick to accept and adopt 
newer and newer life systems of conveniences. We have accepted readily 
the technological changes or improvements such as telecommunication, 
mathematical improvements by adopting metric system and computer or 
software technology, etc. Yet such a swift switchover could not be 
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accomplished in language policy in accepting or adopting Hindi or regional 
languages for official purposes. There are several constraints in achieving 
this which are enlisted here and wherever possible counter measures 
required to remove suth constraints are also suggested. 

Constraints 

1) Our founding fathers of the Constitution presytmably feared a 
probable negative reaction if the language policy as it was drafted was to 
be implemented immediately and with haste. Hence, instead of fixing a 
definite date for overall and total implementation of the policy in all 
departments and sections, they preferred to indicate that the policy would 
be implemented in different ministries and departments on different dates 
to be prescribed by the Government later. It would have been better if the 
language policy had been implemented with a single order fixing a 
definite date in all the min istries. 

The adoption of Tamil for official purposes in Tamil Nadu was 
suggested to be made in stages. In the first stage, adopted in 1963, it was 
decided to address all communications to the public in Tamil only. In the 
second stage, implemented in 1965 it was stipulated that the head offices 
of different departments should address all communications to the district 
and branch offices only in Tamil. In the year 1969, the practice of 
communicating in Tamil in inter-departmental transactions was resorted 
to. Only in 1971, the branch offices and head offices were asked to 
correspond in Tamil even to the sections in Government Secretariat 
symbolising total adoption of the regional language for official purposes. 

2) Further problems were to come up later. As enough typewriters in 
Tamil were not available in Government departments, many drafts 
written in Tamil remained stagnated in fair-copy sections for want of 
enough Tamil typewriters. 

3) Furthermore, administrative statutes and rules for different 
departments were available only in English for which proper translation 
of administrative terminologies into Tamil could not be made for want of 
such dictionaries oh administrative terms. 

4) Before the States were formed on linguistic basis people speaking 
different Southern languages, like Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam, and 
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persons speaking Urdu were all present in Tamil Nadu and many of them 
had joined in the Government service of composite State of Madras. When 
Tamil Nadu was carved out as a separate State, the interest of these 
minorities had to be taken up for consideration and hence no time limit 
was stipulated before wldch they should learn to speak, read and write in 
Tamil. 

5) Even after Tamil was adopted as Official Language in the lower 
level offices of the various departments, the Government orders were 
continued to be issued only in English and the head offices were forced to 
take and send copies of such orders only in English for implementation to 
the offices under their control. Tamil was then used only for writing the 
words like "for circulation" or and "for implementation", etc., as 
endorsement notes. 

6) Inspection of implementation of the Official Language Policy is one 
of the major functions (duties) of the Department of Tamil Development in 
Tamil Nadu. It has to oversee the same in 21 District Collectorates and 
about 100 Departmental Head Offices. One round of inspection of all these 
offices had taken two to three years. Now even autonomous bodies and 
institutions under the control of the Government and the City 
Corporations were brought under scrutiny of the Directorate of Tamil 
Development broadening the area of operation very much. 

7) Further, the directorate has to arrange functions for honouring 
Tamil scholars, enthuse Tamil authors by selecting best books and 
awarding prizes to books under various topics annually, grant pensions to 
aged scholars, granting financial aid to authors to publish quality books in 
Ta mil and giving grants to Tamil Associations and Institutions for 
popularising Tamil in other States. Hence, it becomes very difficult to 
have frequent, thorough and efficient scrutiny of usage of Tamil for official 
purposes in different departments. Infra-structural facilities to carry out 
these operations routinely and efficiently are also lacking. 

8) Government servants also feel problems especially in departments 
which are dealing with public everyday as there are variations in written 
form and spoken version of the language. This is more so for those with a 
different mother tongue and who have learnt Tamil for official purposes 
alone. As grammar were formed for written version of Tamil no attempts 
were made to frame rules for its spoken version and hence this problem. 
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9) Many Government departments are also under the pres ump tion 
that implementation of Official Language Policy is the duty of the 
Department of Tamil Development alone and they need to play no mgyor 
part in it. 

10) Even after it was decided to make use of Tamil as Official 
Language in many of the Colleges in the State, English continued to be 
the medium of instruction and so personnels available for recruitment in 
Government service trained in English and with little exposure to usage of 
Tamil find it difficult to adopt the same while in service. 

Remedies 

1) As at the time of the adoption of Language Policy, no time l imi t 
was specified for its total implementation, it is better late than never that 
we think and act immediately in fixing a definite date for the same. 

2) In Government departments and Secretariat in Tamil Nadu, there 
are nearly 7000 English typewriters available. It was ordered in 1982 that 
the State department head offices should have 75% of the typewriters in 
Tamil and their branches 100% Tamil typewriters only. That order itself 
has not been implemented in full so far. Action has to be initiated to adopt 
and implement similar step in other States also. 

3) Experts in each department should be identified and entrusted 
with the job of translating the existing English version of departmental 
administrative rules, statutes and norms into regional languages to 
facilitate all officials under the same department to use similar and 
appropriate terms in respective languages. 

4) Government servants with different mother tongues should be 
asked to get through regional language test within a specified period. 

5) Thorough inspection of Government Secretariat departments 
should be given top priority for the effec tive implementation of the Official 
Language in administration as that would result in better impact on other 
sub-departmental offices. 

6) A separate post may be created in each department and filled with 
qualified hands in regional language with the sole duty of overseeing the 
implementation of usage of regional language in the administration in 
that department 
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7) Punitive measures should also be drawn up to identify and punish 
those officials or Government servants who lack interest in the 
implementation of the policy. 

8) Persons selected for administrative service are not given adequate 
training in regional languages in the area of their appointment. They 
should be given minimum one month training to impart the working 
knowledge in the Official Language before being sent to different offices 
for training. 

9) Implementation of usage of regional language should be made a 
part of the routine functions of all the departments. Even specialised 
departments like Medical and Agriculture should be made to use regional 
language for routine purposes like drawal of pay, sanctioning of leave, and 
granting of advances, etc. 

10) Regional language should be made the medium of instruction in 
most of the Colleges or at least in Government Colleges. Even leaders in 
Tamil Nadu like (late) Jeevanandam and (late) Kalyanasundaram have 
been advocating this step for long. 

11) For those officials in service without adequate knowledge in the 
Official Language at the time of the introduction of the Official Language 
Act were exempted from passing or possessing adequate knowledge in the 
Official Language should be discontinued for the new recruits in order to 
achieve effective implementation of this scheme. Further, proficiency in 
the Official Language of the State should be made a pre-condition to enter 
into Government service. 

12) To facilitate the usage of the regional language for official 
purposes, a magazine called "Bharana Bhasha" is being published in 
Malayalam. This may be adopted by other States also. 

Tamil in Courts 

Tamil Nadu Government have issued orders for the implementation 
of the Official Language Scheme in Courts subordinate to the High Court 
and directed the Civil and Criminal Courts to record evidences and pass 
judgments in Tamil. However, the progress achieved so far is not 
encouraging for the fact that the statutes have not been translated in 
Tamil to aid the Courts in this respdct. 
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Service Commission 

Tamil Nadu Public Service Commission even today insists that the 
applicants should pass English for appointment in State Government 
service. As this is made compulsory, candidates who possess academic 
qualification in Tamil find it difficult to get themselves selected. 
Therefore, Service Commission Examinations of a State should be 
conducted only in the Official Languages of the State. 

Views of Scholars 

The then Chairman of High Level Committee on Tamil Development, 
Thiru M.P. Sivagnanam stated that for the successful implementation of 
the State Official Language in Offices, Collegiate Education should be 
made available in Tamil and only those who studied in Tamil medium 
should be made high officials and Judges and not the persons who have 
undergone short-term training course in Tamil. He also added that 
duplicate control of certain department by Centre and State should be 
discontinued. 

Noted Tamil scholars like Thiru K.A.P. Visvanatham and Thiru M.P. 
Sivagnanam are of the view that in order to achieve better and useful 
results in the field of education and thereby pave the way for the 
promotion of mother tongue, the Lkiiversities should have realistic 
approach in respect of the medium of instruction and take urgent steps to 
switchover to the regional language. In this respect reputed journalist 
Thiru Iravatham Mahadevan has suggested that Tamil should be the 
medium of instruction at all levels and English should be taught as an 
additional language from Sixth Standard onwards and the latter should 
never be allowed to be used as a medium of instruction. This policy must 
be unanimously adopted by all the States. 

Former Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu (late) Thiru 
KBakthavatchalam has insisted that Ministers of the State Government 
should convince the Secretaries to put up all files in Tamil only which is 
the easiest way for early implementation of the Regional Language Policy. 

Those who are in high positions in Politics and Government should 
show sincere inclination to educate their children in Tamil only. 
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Conclusion 

Government of Tamil Nadu through an order dated 27th June 1989 
has insisted that Tamil version of statutory orders should be published 
simultaneously with Government Orders normally published in English. 

It may further be insisted that all Government advertisements should 
be in Tamil and that purchase of any English typewriter hereafter should 
get the approval of the Directorate of Tamil Development. 

Even after 33 years of adoption of the Official Language Policy, the 
progress achieved so far is not satisfactory. Vagaries in the policy may be 
removed, prescribing appropriate strict guidelines for adoption and also 
giving time limits for its total adoption. 
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25 . DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGES OF THE STATES : AN 
OVERVIEW OF INDIAN SITUATION 


Abstract 

After linguistic re-organization of stales, development of 
Indian languages was envisaged as being effective means of 
communication in the domains of legislation, judiciary and 
administration. The first policy decision towards this was to 
accord them status of Official Languages of the States. This 
followed by several measures for implementation of the 
Official Language Policy. However, after several decades 
also, Indian languages have not reached the expected goal 
set for their development. 

The paper discusses the process of implementation, of the 
Official Language Policies of the States in terms of 
legislative measures, executive responsibility, infrastructure 
and political will pointing out lacunae in each of these 
areas which have led to skewed development. It also gives 
some suggestions for effective implementation ensuring 
achievement of the set goals of development of Indian 
languages. 


The State Official Language Acts of the States were enacted between 
1950 (Uttar Pradesh) and 1987 (Goa). In majority of the States it was 
done after the reorganization of the States. The enactment of these Acts 
was major step to set goals for development of regional languages by 
which they were to be developed to such an extent that they could become 
effective vehicles of communication in the domain ©f legislation, judiciary 
and administration. Several strategies were adopted to achieve these 
goals. However, even after according the status of Official language to 
these languages by legislation, several decades have passed and yet these 
languages have not achieved the target set for their development as well 
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as for their use. The survey undertaken by the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages to study the process of implementation of the Official 
Language Policy of the States throws some light on the tardy development 
and ineffective implementation of the Official Language Policies. 

The act of implementation has three aspects such as (1) Legislative 
measures and executive responsibility, (2) Infrastructural inputs in terms 
of institutions/organisations, material production and programmes, and 
(3) Political will. The present paper attempts to locate the short falls in 
each of these aspects which have led to skewed development of Official 
languages anct tardy implementation of the Official Language Policies of 
1 he States. Relatedly it should be noted that the relation between 
development and implementation of Official Language is not sequential 
but concurrent. It also gives some suggestions for effective 
implementation and development of the Official Language of the States. 

Legislative and Executive Measures 

The ultimate responsibility for deciding on the broad policy to be 
adopted, for securing the necessary resources to implement that policy 
and for ensuring that these resources are effectively employed rests with 
the government. Some States took the steps for use of regional language 
in administration even before the enactment of the Official Language Act. 
For example, in Kerala, the Official Language Act was enacted in 1969 
but the steps towards the progressive use of Malayalam were taken as 
early as 1957 and in Andhra Pradesh, though the Official Language Act 
was passed in 1966, id 1961 itself the Andhra Pradesh Legislature 
Secretariat published a glossary of Legislative, Legal and Administrative 
Terms. Furthermore, in 1960, orders were passed to introduce Telugu in 
offices at Taluk level and below in departments having contact with the 
public. Some other states showed initial enthusiasm once the Act was 
passed, as in case of Gujarat the Act was passed in 1960 and immediately 
in 1961, Directorate of Languages was established to undertake necessary 
steps towards the implementation of the Act. While in some other states 
there was initial delay in taking steps towards the implementation as in 
case of Assam where though the Official Language Act was enadted in 
1960 the actual steps were taken only in 1964, and in case of Orissa, the 
Official Language Act was enacted in 1954 but the steps towards its 
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implementation were taken as late as 1966. Yet, with different time gaps 
to initiate the steps for the implementation all the states ended up with 
same problems. In almost all the states, the initial enthusiasm died and 
indifference prevailed soon which led to amendments in the Official 
Language Acts providing continuance of English for all official purposes. 
The reasons for this can be seen at every level of implementation. 

One of the main reasons for this apathy or indifference could be that 
the Official Language Act did not come into existance as people’s demand 
but it was a need perceived by the planners for effective administration in 
a democratic set up. Hence though the Act was enacted none of the 
voluntary organisations took active interest in the implementation and it 
was seen as a total responsibility of the Government. 

The responsibility of the Government can be seen in the clause added 
in the Official Language Act of every state that the Act - "shall come into 
force on such date as the state Government may, by notification in the 
Official Gazette, appoint and different previsions of this Act or different 
matters referred to in those provisions" (Maharashtra Act No.V of 1965). 
This clause makes it clear that just bestowing the status by the legislation 
does not necessarily initiate the implementation as the Act does not come 
into force until it is executed by the Government by issuing notifications. 

There is considerable gap between the passing of Act and the issuing 
of notification. This delay is inherent in the provisions of the Act itself. As 
can be seen from the provisions of the Act, that "every notification issued 
shall be laid, as soon as may be after it is issued, before each House of the 
State Legislature". Each House of the Legislature takes time for approval 
and modifications in the notifications which lead to delay and 
considerable time gap in the issuance of notificatons. 

Even after the notification is issued, it may not come into force 
immediately. It is observed that several circulars, orders or official 
memoranda have been issued time and again for conveying the same 
matter of the notification. For example, in Karnataka, a notification was 
issued in 1979, stating that Kannada should be used for official 
communications from all offices of the State Government in the State of 
Karnataka. Subsequently in 1983, 1984, 1985 and 1988, official 
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memoranda were issued reiterating the same issue that Kannada should 
be used at all levels for official communications since the implementation 
of the earlier notifications was not satisfactory. 

Many a times issuing of subsequent notification may hamper the 
implementation process as well as development of Official Language. For 
example in Orissa, a notification was issued in 1972 declaring Oriya to be 
the sole Court Language in all the districts of the state, except in some 
Taluks of the Districts of Ganjam and Koraput where Telugu along with 
Oriya were declared the languages of the Taluk Courts. However, in 1974, 
another notification was issued by which, besides the existing Court 
Languages, i.e., Oriya and Telugu, English was declared as another Court 
Language. 

These observations reiterate the point made by Dua (1985) that "the 
question of Official Language has been marked by conflict in legislation, 
indecision and delay in executive action and lack of direction and 
specificity in implementation." 

Infrastructure: Organizations 

A significant part in shaping the policy and its implementation is 
played by the principal agencies engaged in its execution, advisory bodies, 
research institutions and voluntary organizations. Each state with its own 
Official language has set up advisory committees and organizations for 
creating necessary linguistic resources to enable the Official languages to 
fulfill their roles. These committees and organizations are very similar in 
composition and structure .and have been originally established to carry 
out one or more of the following functions: 

1) The development - standardization and cultivation of the State Official 
Language. 

2) The training in Official Language. 

3) Creation of Technical and Scientific terminology. 

4) Overall monitoring of the implementation of the Official Language Policy 

5) Translation. 

6) Review and advice for the implementation. 

7) To popularise the language policy. 
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However, the issues which need to be discussed are : 

1) Do they have adequate infrastructure to perform these functions in terms of 

(i) Qualified staff, 

(ii) Facilities such as library, inservice training, mechanical aids 
etc., and 

(iii) Funding? 

2) How do these organisations complement each other? What is the mode of 
interaction among them? 

The Government departments which are entrusted with 
responsibility of implementation of Official Language Policy are small in 
terms of staff strength, are confined to relatively low administrative 
importance and are generally overshadowed by the size of the respective 
ministries except for the State of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka who have 
full fledged Secretariat departments. Some states have Directorates which 
are bigger in size and Have adequate staff but in rest of the Government 
departments in addition to inadequate staff, there'is lack of adequate 
qualified staff or professional expertise required for the specialized tasks 
they are assigned to such as translations, drafting, * preparation of 
administrative glossary etc. In cases where the materials are prepared by 
external committees, the members selected are experts in the area 
concerned but do not have linguistic expertise except proficiency in 
language concerned or sometimes knowledge of Sanskrit. 

While most of the autonomous institutions like State Institute of 
Languages, Official Language (Legislative) Commissions and Academies 
are larger in size with qualified staff but their qualifications are restricted 
to subject qualifications rather than language qualifications. In most of 
these organisations the language qualification is not a prerequisite except 
for the proficiency in respective regional languages. 

The Government departments have no departmental library facilities 
for references and have to depend basically on secretariat library which 
caters to general interest of all the departments with few exceptions like 
the translation wing of law departments. On the other hand the 
autonomous institutes and directorates of languages have library facility 
with necessary references such as glossaries, dictionaries, textbooks, 
advanced reference books, law books, etc. 
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As far as the inservice training facilities are concerned, both 
Government as well as autonomous institutions do not offer any inservice 
training programmes to their academic/technical staff. In case of 
administrative staff, training facilities are available only for typists and 
stenographers in both government and autonomous departments / 
institutions. 

All the states have invested sizable sum of money towards 
establishment of these institutions. The funds allotted to these 
institutions are used to employ writers in Official Language, experts, 
teachers and scribes, to purchase mechanical aids and to support the 
infra-structure of institutions and organisations. 

Though the tasks of different departments /institutions are 
inter-related to each other, there are no inter-departmental /institutional 
meetings to know how the activities of these departments could 
complement each other or to get feed-back from each other. This has led to 
duplication of work and sometimes ignorance of each others work. 

It can be seen that though substantial amount of fund is invested for 
establishment of these institutions, there is lack of qualified/skilled staff, 
training and library facilities and co-ordination among these 
institutions/departments. Apart from these lacunas these departments 
show a deep stamp of ministerial control. Most of the communication in 
these departments are comprised of administrative directives, requests 
and consultative meetings. The authoritarian and hierarchical structure 
of these departments add to considerable delay and constraint academic 
freedom. Further, there is no involvement of voluntary organisations, 
universities, private and public sectors and mass media which have 
different organisational structure and would supplement the functions of 
the Government departments. 

Infrastructure: Materials 

The success of any programme depends largely on the kinds of 
materials produced in terms of the relevance to the objectives, quality of 
the materials, qualifications of the material producer, its evaluation and 
follow up actions taken based on it. 
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Although language development is usually meant to apply to 
grammatical as well as lexical concepts of each language concerned, it is 
terminology which has received maximum attention in all the States. 
Experts in different disciplines and domains where new vocabulary 
creation seems to be required are consulted, and new terms are coined. 
These terminologies are compiled and issued in wordlists, glossaries, and 
dictionaries. 

The practice of preparation of terminologies and glossaries in 
different States shows many short comings. Many a times experts on the 
committees are experts in their discipline and not the language experts. 
Knowledge of Sanskrit is considered enough but the genius of the regional 
languages is not taken into consideration. There is no field research to 
find out the terminology already in use in different domains. The actual 
users are hardly consulted and syntactic problems arising out of the use of y . 
these terms are not given enough thought. This situation is similar to that 
of development of Hindi as Official Language, where as far as materials 
production is concerned, high premium is put on quantity of output and is 
given less attention to quality, user acceptance and public reaction (Das 
Gupta 1977). 

Apart from the need for research for the presently prepared 
materials, no systematic policy has been evolved to produce different types 
of materials except for the creation of terms and some translations. The 
materials such as terminologies, dictionaries, reference books, textbooks 
on science and technology, administrative manuals etc., is too low to 
sustain the self reliant growth of Official Languages in relation to their 
progressive use. 

It is not only essential to produce and publish different types of 
materials on a consistent, continued basis but also the produced materials 
must be easily accessible to all sections of consumers according to their 
needs and desires. In this context several questions arise. Such as : how 
are the "materials" disseminated to target populations? What media, 
alternative channels, or agencies are involved? How are dissemination 
decisions reached - Are they evidence related or experience related? What 
attempts are made to influence or convince target population to adopt or 
use the "Materials" for the use of Official Language - such as persuasion, 
positive or negative sanctions (promotion, demotion, raises, penalties, 
subsidies, etc.). How are decisions in this respect reached? How are 
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counter influences discovered and handled? In none of the States serious 
thought has been given to dissemination of the "materials". 

Furthermore, the feed-back from the consumers must regularly be 
incorporated into the materials to render it more useful and acceptable. 
None of the States have developed a systematic strategy to get such a 
feed-back from consumers or has done any research in this direction. 


Infrastructure: Programmes 

The process of implementation involves sequences of planned 
formulations and conducting the planned set of activities for the 
realization of the objectives of the Official Language Policy. 

Hence it is important to study the different types of programmes 
designed by each institution engaged in the implementation towards the 
achievement of the objectives set by the respective institutions. These 
programmes include programmes for campaigning, training, research, 
monitoring and evaluation. 

The campaigning programmes to popularise the Official Language 
Policy or to make users aware of the principles behind the policies and the 
strategies laid down by the Government, the benefits and materials 
available to the users of Official Languages, are not given as much 
importance as should have been given by any of the States. There.are book 
exhibitions held by State Institute of Languages and Sastra Sahitya 
Parishad Kerala, or Telugu Akademi of Andhra Pradesh. Bhasha Vibhag 
of Rajasthan has prepared several posters, free telephone services for 
users and table displays of check-points. Karnataka has recently used 
news media and televisions to inform public about the Official Language 
Policy. However, taking into consideration the need to create awareness 
among the users as well as to motivate them to use the Official language, 

these efforts are scanty, almost negligible. 

Among three types of programmes the training programmes have got 
maximum attention in most of the States. However, there are many 
lacunae in this area. Firstly, these training programmes are restricted to 
•teaching the Official Language to those whose mother tongue is different 
from the Official Language and typing and shorthand in the Official 
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Language. In Karnataka there is special effort to- teach Kannada as 
Administrative Language. 

From the various Government orders issued by different States, it 
can be seen that for certain categories of posts like clerks, typists, 
stenographers, etc., knowledge of Official Language is a pre-requisite for 
employment in the Government in most of the states. However, the type of 
knowledge in Official Languages, which is tested through the existing 
examinations is not sufficient for the duties to be performed in official 
language. This shows that the functional aspect of language has been 
totally neglected. 

The expansion in the role of the regional languages as Official 
Language has created the need for acquiring language skills in different 
directions as governed by individual circumstances, in the shortest 
possible time and concerted effort. This is precisely provided by modern 
techniques of programmed instruction and intensive language training. 
However, in none of the States, language experts are consulted in 
designing such courses or appointed as the teaching staff except in 
Karnataka where Central Institute of Indian Languages is involved in 
both designing the courses as well as in the teaching Of need based 
courses. In most of the cases, these courses are handled by voluntary 
organisations like Sahitya Sabhas and are taught by retired teachers of 
literature. These courses give more emphasis on knowledge of literature 
and grammar than to functional aspect of language. 

There is no linkage of the training programmes with actual use of 
Official Language. From the information furnished by various states there 
is a shortage of staff trained in State Official Language and State Official 
Language Stenography on one hand, while on the other hand, at some 
places their training goes waste for want of adequate typewriters, or they 
do not work in State Official Language due to other reasons. In some cases 
the employees do not show any readiness in the use of the Official 
Language, because either there is no compulsion to use it or its use is not 
fully operative in their offices. There is no way of assessing how far the 
training programmes result in effective use and how far the trained 
persons loose their skills in due course of time and relapse into an attitude 
of apathy and indifference. It is therefore not possible to pay any 
systematic attention to training and chanalise the feed-back to improve 
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training facilities. This shows not only the futility of the training 
programmes but also their detrimental effect on language policy and its 
implementation. Research programmes are the most neglected area in 
almost all the States. In Maharashtra, State Board of Literature and 
Culture was established to undertake research in the language related 
areas as early as 1960, while in 1992, the State Institute for Development 
of Marathi was established to undertake research in the same areas with 
addition of few more areas. This clearly shows that the importance of 
research has not been taken up seriously by the authorities. There has 
been research in the areas of sociolinguistics, dialectology and language 
teaching in different Universities or institutions like Telugu Akademi, but 
firstly it is scanty and secondly, neither material producers nor language 
teachers are aware of it or have made use of it. 

Among the programmes designed for the monitoring and evaluation 
of the use of Official Language, most of the States have established a 
network of inspection wings at differnt levels from village to the 
secretariat. In some states like Gujarat there is no exclusive inspection 
wing for monitoring and evaluating language use but the work is carried 
out by the revenue department. However whether there is independent 
inspection wing or not all the States have reported that the existing staff 
is inadequate to conduct a large scale and effective inspection. 

Apart from the inadequacy of staff the method of evaluation also 
basically takes into account the quantitative output rather than the 
quality of language use. The inspection is conducted through a 
questionnaire which has been designed to collect necessary information 
every three months from all the offices concerned. The information 
pertains to the communications issued and received in State Official 
Language, number of staff who need to be trained in Official Language, 
the mechanical aids available in the office, symbolic use such as use for 
name-plates, rubber stamps, seals, etc. as prescribed in the rules, use in 
the official correspondence, in office records etc. Thus the quarterly 
progress report provides the current status of the use of State Official 
Language and suggests the measures to be taken to improve it further. 
However, a comprehensive and systematic evaluation on the progressive 
use of State Official Language is not available for a State as a whole. 
Without such an evaluation it is not possible to get a complete idea of 
progressive use of Official Language and changes in its status. 
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Apart from this, some measures have also been taken to create an 
awareness and motivation in use of the Official Language. A system of 
incentives, awards, prizes has been instituted by the State Governments. 
This is meant to encourage the officials to make maximum use of the 
State Official Language. However, the „cheme of awards seem to be 
attached to the completion of training rather than the actual amount of 
language use. Again it can be seen that i he whole emphasis is on penal 
and incentive approach rather than the involvement/commitment 
approach. Thei e are no efforts to involve or motivate officials or general 
public to use the Official Language with ct mmitment. 


Political Will 

The studies have shown that Politico.' Will plays an important role in 
the policy formulation as well as its implementation. Firstly, the nature of 
policy is determined by the Council if Ministers and Members of 
Legislation. Secondly, the degree of priority accorded by the Government 
to the achievement of policy objectives depends very much on the power 
and influence of the Minister concerned. Keeping in view the achivement 
of different States in implemtnting the Official Language Policy it can be 
inferred that the priority accorded to 'he Official Language Policy by 
different governments has far reaching impacts on the success of the 
policy. Change in priorities by successive Governments can be seen as one 
of the important factors in skewed development and ineffective 
implementation in most of the States of 1 ndia. 

The survey conducted by the Centi al Institute of Indian Languages 
reveals a similar system for development of the State Official : inguage 
and the im { lementation of the Official Language Policy of the £ .ates, as 
found by Das Gupta in case of development of Hindi at Central 
Governmental level, which is "politi’.ally conceived, bureau ratically 
conducted, organizationally dispersed, loosely coordinated, and scarcely 
evaluated in terms of linguistic, econoi uc, and communications! criteria 

(Das Gupta, 1977). 


Suggesst ons 

The following few suggestions ma; be useful in planning for anguage 
development and effective implementation of the Official ‘anguage 
Policies o the States. 
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Language practitioners are seldom involved in policy formulation and 
implementation. This may be because policy makers i.e. politicians and 
bureaucrats are not convinced that the language practitioners can give 
advice equivalent to the advice they get from economic advisers , military 
experts, applied scientists and other technologists. This myth should be 
removed and more and more linguists/language practitioners should be 
involved in the policy formulation as well as implementation. 


The implementation has been defined as "the effective use of 
language in the school and from then into the public and private life of the 
nation (Haugen, 1985). Therefore it becomes important that Language 
duration Policy and Official Language Policy should go hand in hand, 

the former aiming at making the entire population competent in the 
Uiticial Language. 


M ° S T t of the P e °P le recognise the use of and continuing development of 
Official Language to be one of the essential elements in preserving their 
individuality and distinctiveness as a people. At the same time, it is not 
associated with the economic development and progress. Official 
anguage policy should aim to attain a situation which would harmonise 
these two sets of values. The Official languages should be capable of use in 
all new economic situations. 


q eff ° rtS ° f the V ° luntary bodies have been an important factor in 

bouth Asian countries where implementation of Official Language Policy 

has been successful (Noss, 1967). Renewal of the devotion and enthusiasm 
of voluntary effort in pursuit of the policy objectives would afford vital 
support to the new approach. The voluntary language bodies can provide a 
orum for exchange of views on language matters between the individuals 
and organizations as well as public and state organizations. Resources 
available to the language bodies should be sufficient to ensure that they 
have the acquired skills and staff available to help involve the general 
pub ic to use Official Language and to provide attractive facilities for 
earners and to undertake effective programmes for extending the use of 
Ufnciai Language. 


An effective language plan to implement must include the 
encouragement of private sector involvement in the effort. The goal would 
be better achieved through co-ordinated efforts of government, 
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non-government sectors as well as all the institution/department/ 
organisation involved in the activities of implementation. Financial 
incentives may also be extended to business houses for offering language 
classes at the workplace in areas with a heavy minority population. 

In the production of basic reference materials, both the official 
language planning agencies and individual scholars have been very active. 
But much work needs to be done in this area. For example, there are 
many Mono-lingual dictionaries but there is need for specialised 
dictionaries such as Student’s Dictionary, Dictionary of Proverbs, 
Dictionary of Phrases, Dictionary of Slangs, Dictionary of Verbs, 
Etymological Dictionaries, etc. 

Bi/rnulti-lingual Dictionaries in State Official Language - and other 
Indian Languages as well as Minor/Tribal languages of the State need to 
be prepared. 

Reference Grammars both the descriptive grammars of social and 
geographical dialects of Official Language and the descriptive gr amm ars 
of tribaLminority languages in the state should be written. These 
grammars will help determine the distance between dialects of Official 
Language as well as other minority and tribal languages of the state. 

Preparation of the comparative grammars and common vocabularies 
,would be valuable in language teaching especially to pin-point language 
problems anticipated in specific regions of the state. 

Preparation of Country Hand-Books including sociolinguistic profiles 
and Linguistic Atlas/Ethnolinguistic Maps of each state and National, 
Regional and Local communication indices would contribute to the 
understanding of relationships among all dialects as well as small 
minority language groups. It will also provide a sound basis for decision 
making about Official language policy regarding these groups. 

There is a heed to prepare manuals for language planners, 
field-workers, translators, writers, researchers and journalists. There is 
lack of good descriptive lexicons of the languages as they are actually used 
in' everyday communication, formal as well as informal. If these dialectal 
expressions are recorded and a full inventory is made with reference to 
egch regional language, a lexicon of items which go beyond the boundaries 
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of each language would be recovered. It would also indicate lexemes which 
might be introduced in the place of learned borrowings from Sanskrit 
lexicon whenever need arises to coin a new expression to meet a particular 
situation, whether in the scientific, technical or administrative field. By 
doing this we will be doing precisely what Sanskrit has done in its 
historical evolution: Sanskritizing non-Sanskrit lexemes and thus 
strengthening its own power of expression without loosing its soul (Katre, 
1967). This supplies us with powerful instrument where each language 
can be used without affecting its genius. 

There is need to undertake empirical assessment of the preferences of 
various sectors (professions, ages, sex, media etc.) for different subsets of 
terms. This type of work will be valuable in future, for standardizing 
terminologies and in translations. 

A comprehensive database should be established with centralised 
information which would facilitate not only the personnel involved in the 
development of language and implementation but also avoid duplication 
and loose coordination among agencies and individual scholars. This 
information could be provided in the following areas : 

a) List of Govt./semi-Govt./autonomous/voluniary organizations with their 
respective activities. 

b) Language Teaching facilities: Instilulions/tcachcrs and their addresses 

c) List of Language Professionals/Languagc Experts. 

d) List of Translators. 

e) List of Materials. 

The area which has vast potential and has been neglected totally by 
the Indian States is the use of Mass Media in Implementation. Mass 
media contribute to the breaking of the mental reservations people have 
about using Official Language. They do it by demonstrating their use 
through their medium. They also bring the Official Language to the public 
and increase their passive knowledge of it ,if not the active use of it. Their 
more positive role is m the spread of the new vocabulary. Media controlled 
by the Government most probably would be in conformity with Official 
Language Policy, while the language practices of the privately controlled 
media are likely to be at variance with Official Language Policy. The most 
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popular usage, whether of newspaper columns, or serious literary works, 
affect the ‘form’ of language. The vocabulary used by the mass media may 
be different than the vocabulary coined by the expert committees and 
therefore mass media may not be spreading the Official Language exactly 
as designed by the Official Language Committees. It has been said that 
the mass media "exert a decisive influence not only on the spread of the 
Official Language, but also on the form in which it is ultimately accepted 
by the public. It is here that new coinages and usages will stand or fall 
and not in the academy approved grammars and dictionaries issued by 
scholars" (Noss, 1967 : 64). 

The Government controlled mass media can function as explainers of 
Official language policy and as promoter of suitable material to illustrate 
the proper usage by direct presentation and explanation of policies to the 
public by film personalities, writers etc, who could make speeches, 
participate in interviews, panel discussions and debates on the different 
aspects of the Official Language Policy. Apart from it, spot 
advertisements, slogans, and mini-programmes could be 
broadcast/telecast to support the Official Language Policy Campaign. 
Through media, facilities available in Official Languages and the 
economic advantages of acquisition of the skills in Official Languages 
could be communicated to business and industry personnel, students and 
their educators. 

The Government controlled radio and television outlets have always 
been used to provide or supplement language instruction, both in school 
and for general public. This aspect of mass media could be used more 
imaginatively to benefit language learning. 

In order to use the Official Language effectively in administration 
specialised training programmes have to be evolved keeping in view 
different categories of target populations. The following are some of the 
programmes which need to be developed. 

1. Training I'or those whose mothertongue is OL but who are not trained to use it 
for administration. 

2. Training for those whose mother longue is not OL. 

3. Training for specialised language use such as administrative, legal drafting, 

mass media etc. 1 2 3 
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4. Training for translators - specialized translations such as legal, scientific etc. 

5. Training for material producers/researchers/evaluators. 

6. Orientation courses to teachers of Official language. 

The above suggestions if incorporated will facilitate to reorient the 
institutional structures with more involvement of voluntary organisations, 
public and private sectors along with Governmental and semi’ 
Governmental organisations. It will cultivate academic outlook among 
planners, with more research data available and will develop innovative 
and enterprising strategies and methods with the involvement of 
mass-media and creative writers. Co-ordination of the programmes and 
projects related to materials production, training, promotion of language 
use, and interlinkages among them would be easier with the formation of 
database. And finally, linking of Official Language Policy with 
Educational Language Policy and economic development would create an 

atmosphere of will, commitment and participation to achieve the desired 
goal. 

So far the suggestions have been directed towards the strategies for 
development of Official language and its use. But the success of these 
strategies will totally depend on the political will and the executive 
commitment. To cultivate the political will and the executive commitment 
is possible only through the public involvement and the pressure from 
intellectuals. Once the personnel well conversant with the Official 
Language assume the executive responsibility and economic opportunities 
are linked up with knbwledge of the Official Language, the executive 
commitment will automatically follow. 

Therefore, the hurdles in the implementation and development of 
languages cannot be removed in the committee room or even the class 
room. Committees can only give direction and indicate possible solutions. 
Implements! .on of the Official Language Policy is therefore, * not 
something to be left to a Government agency. It should become the 
concern of academic experts and educationists, authors- and public 
speakers, journalists and mass media people indeed the concern of every 
citizen. 
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2 1C 



E. ANNAMALAI 


EPILOGUE 


During the colonial period, the Indian languages, particularly the 
major ones, were perceived and used as instruments of native assertion, 
societal modernisation and political mobilization. To develop national 
pride and to establish cultural and intellectual heritage, the major Indian 
languages were rediscovered with publication of old manuscripts making 
use of the new printing technology and with new interpretations of them 
to make them relevant for the contemporary needs. As part of the 
modernisation process prose was developed and used in many new 
domains, language was simplified and made flexible and new vocabulary 
was created in the new areas of knowledge and experience. The Indian 
languages were used for political communication with and political action 
by the common people. All these gave new roles to Indian languages and 
all these were done outside the Government. They were thus not the 
results of planning in its narrow sense. 

After Independence, the Government assumed the responsibility of 
developing the Indian languages. It meant drawing up a policy and 
developing an infrastructure for implementing the policy and providing 
resources for the implementation. The roles of Indian languages were 
extended besides publication, modernisation and political mobilisation of 
which the first and third had become routine and remained outside the 
Government. The second was guided by the Government. Its role was then 
legal recognition to Indian languages through legislative acts and their 
use in Governmental administration and legal system and in public 
education as medium. These roles given to the Indian languages were to 
achieve the goals of democratic policy and social equality in the 
independent country. The scope was also increased to cover minor 
languages for development including tribal languages whose development 
was largely with the Christian missionaries before Independence. 

With governmental planning, certain crucial changes have taken 
place in the process of language development. Language development has 
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become a Governmental programme to be implemented by the 
bureaucracy underplaying people’s initiative. Developmental planning has 
become a top down exercise with little participation by the people Giving 
recognition or status to languages and allocating resources for them have 
be om e the primary acts of development and these acts are weighed Z 
politicai considerations. Evaluation of development is made by the amount 
of resources used and not by the ultimate goals achieved. 

Language development in developing countries is an integral part of 

p ° f ’ S0C1 u a1 ’ 1 C J UltUra1, educational and economic development. All 
these, therefore, should be interrelated and co-ordinated in policy making 

nnd m implementation. This has not been the case in India. This is 

Stft C m 6 ^ the language development department in the 

State Governments is given the narrow focus of implementation of the 

Official Language Act on the one hand and is associated with the 
promotion of art and literature on the other. It is also reflected in the 
status given to this department, which is not an, overarching one 
co-ordinating various departments but an adjunct to some ministry like 
culture, welfare or at best education. 

Language development is perceived by the planner to be undertaken 
for its own sake and as a goal in itself and not as an instrument to achieve 
larger goals in all areas mentioned above. This results in producing 

trlllTr mat f 7 aiS t6chnical terms >' textbooks for higher education, 
translation of laws and manuals, etc., without their being used to serve 

larger goa s. Even when language use is given place in other 
eopment policies and programmes, it is conceived in each domain or 
department in isolation of others. Language development is thus a 

do~ d r r r- Jt is Gften worse 111 that the ianguage p° Hc y in 

domain or department negates language policy in another domain or 

i P 7 ° f medium in hi § her education postponing the use 

forthete a o n f T a T S “ * ^ 6Xample " d ° 6S not P re P are bureaucrats 
for the use of Indian languages in administration and management The 

e^noimc pohcy which prefers imported technology is a disincentive to the 
use of Indian languages in technology. 

Language policy has language development as its only goal. But its 
ultimate goal is political to have a democratic policy, social to ensu« 
equ i y and justice, cultural to induce-creativity, educational to 
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improve quality and economic to greater wealth. Language development is 
a tool incidental to achieve these goals. No language develops for its own 
sake. Language development is not an end itself, but means to an end. 

Such an overacting concept of language policy and development will 
break the dichotomous view that the Indian languages should be 
encouraged to fulfil our cultural and emotional needs and English should 
be encouraged to fulfil our materialistic, intellectual and rational 
.(scientific) needs. It will also change the hyppocratic behaviour of the 
choosing English for private good and Indian languages for public good. 

Language policy in India is autonomous divorced from policies in 
other spheres and also it is autonomous in its relation to other languages. 
But, in the multilingual Indian context, language development has to be 
really languages’ development and the language policy with regard to one 
language should not harm the' interest of other languages. Language 
policy should contribute to maintenenance and development of 
multilingualism and not monolingualisni even at the state level. The place 
of English on the one hand and tribal and other minor languages on the 
other in the scheme of development of major Indian languages needs to be 
considered seriously in this context. Promotion of Indian languages does 
not mean elimination of English. Though the main thrust of development 
of Indian languages is for them to take on the roles played hitherto by 
English, language policy should redefine the role of English in India. It 
should have a component of development of competence in English. 
Language policy, in other words, should ensure additive bilingualism 
making the people realize that monolingualism is disadvantageous to 
them. 

The language policy should not be a threat to any language in the 
country particularly the tribal and minor languages. An intricate question 
in language planning in India is about the goals for the development of 
tribal and other minor languages. The economics of the number of 
speakers of these languages makes less viable their use in higher public 
domains like their use in state administration, high courts, higher 
education, etc. At the same time, it is not acceptable from the language 
right point of view that their use should be restricted to their cultural 
expression and preservation. Since language development is basically a 
matter of expansion of domains of use of a language, the policy should 



identify the domains and their levels for the use of tribal and other minor 
languages. It should be ideally decided by the community of these 
languages in concurrence with the State. 

There should be no two opinions, however, about enriching the 
content of these languages, i.e., literary, popular scientific and other 
writings in them and about equipping these languages with a script, an 
alphabet, grammatical description, dictionary and other such reference 
and standardizing materials. With regard to the script for the preliterate 
languages which are spread across many states with each having a 
dominant different language and script, the difficult question is whether 
they will adopt the script of the dominant language of the state where 
their speakers live for the clear educational and social advantages or they 
will have one script irrespective of the distribution of the language in 
many contiguous states for intralingual communication within the 
community, which is a primary function of literacy in the mother tongue. 
The language policy should give an answer to this question, which is in 
consonance with desire of the community. 

A political problem which arises when faces with questions like the 
above is the demand for a separate territory as home land for each 
language and for administrative autonomy for that territory. The 
fundamental question is whether development of a language is possible or 
easier with political power to its speakers, which gives them access to 
resources and means for implementation of any policy with regard to their 
language. This question can be circumvented if the language policy is 
inclusive of all languages of the state and takes into account the 
developmental needs of all of them and not only the dominant one. 

All these issues suggest a basic principle in language planning that it 
cannot take into account the interests of the state alone. The interests of 
the people are equally important. To have their interests reflected in 
language policy, language planning cannot be a mere Government and 
bureaucratic exercise. But the general practice is that the Government 
legislates acts and promulgates laws for language development, which 
people do not find reflecting their interests and so do not care about. 
Language development should become people’s movement like the 
consumer movement. The people should be involved in the Gover nm ental 
programmes for language development in addition to the continuation of 



activities in the non-Governmental sector as mentioned earlier. People 
will be enthused in using the Indian languages in the public domains like 
education, administration, commerce and science if there is economic 
reward for competence in and use of Indian languages. Then, for the 
development of In-dian languages, the people need not be addressed to for 
involvement to have emotional satisfaction but to have a material benefits 
also. The man does not like to live on bread alone and so does the 
language, at the same time, man cannot live without bread and so cannot 
the language. 

Development of Indian languages has not succeeded in spite of 
Governmental policy, machinery and resources in achieving the larger 
goals mentioned earlier and in achieving even the shorter goals of 
increasing their use in the domains of power. The Indian languages still 
remain to be empowered. This can change only when the programme of 
language development becomes a societal programme and ceases to be a 
mere Governmental and political programme. 
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SCHEMA FOR OFFICIAL LANGUAGE POLICY AND 
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